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THE CRUST AND THE CAKE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE OOCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE.” 


INTRODUCTION.—SIR RICBARD’S BEQUESY. 


| see God’s hand in everything; and when he saw the 


J ik RICHARD | lttle forsaken baby, with nobody to claim it, he felt 


Q\, ‘BENRCW was 


| it was God’s will that he should take it up, and carry 


~ not. born Sir | it home to his Bridget. Certainly he also knew that 
‘ Richard.’ In | it was often God’s will their money and food should 
\ truth, "he was | be very scanty; but then he argued that if God had 
\; born nobody at | sent them a little one of their own, they would have 

all, for henever | made it welcome, and that, after all, this might be 


\ \ knew who his | God’s way of sending. 


\ parents were. 
In the fif- 
teenth year of 
the reign of his 
Majesty King 
Charles the 
First, on a wet 
winter 
ing, a poor City 
%.. porter found a 
SM little babe laid 
among the scaf- 
folding of the 


XN 


RAE 
The poor porter him- 
self was called Richard Benbow, or rather, that was 


St. Andrew- 
under-Shaft, 
then in course of erection. 


the name given to him at his christening, for 
he was better known in the neighbourhood as 
‘Dick o’ the Greyhound”—the tavern where he 
waited for hire. 
middle-aged man with a middle-aged wife, and no 
family. 
V.—1. 





morn- | 


| 
| 
| 


So he put the child into 

Bridget Benbow’s arms, and she took to it kindly, 
| and said nothing about their meagre fare, though it is 
| almost impossible she did not think of it. And next 
| Sunday she took the babe to St. Catherine’s Church, 
‘and it was baptized Richard Benbow—the half- 
‘forgotten name of its adopted father, Dick o’ the 
| Greyhound. 

Dick and Bridget had many talks over their found- 
ling before it could understand a word they said. 

‘*T hope it’ll not take after its father or mother,” 
said the dame, “‘for they’ve not been the kindliest 
folk i’ the world to leave a babe on the cold stones. 

| And thou sayst there was no one nigh, Dick? so they 


new church of | did not even watch afar off, like Miriam. Ay, they 


| might well leaye him on the flags, for their hearts 
| were colder and harder than the stone. God send his 
| be not the same !” 

“He'll never feel their chill, Bridge,” answered 
Dick, bending over the cradle. ‘‘He’ll be warm lapped 
up in thy love.” ‘ 

‘*But I’ve heard say,” responded his wife, ‘“ that 


‘Dick o’ the GreyHound” was a | what’s bred in the bone will often come out in the 


flesh; and I know a minister that thought that was 


Dick was a sincere Puritan, and ready to | the meaning of the text which says that the father’s 
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sins shall be visited on the children, to the third and 
fourth generation, of them that hate the Lord.” 

‘‘ But there’s one thing quite clear—yea, two,” 
answered Dick—‘‘ that we must not judge our neigh- 
bours, and that we must always hope for the best; 
and, perhaps, the poor mother’s heart was as cold as 
death when she put her baby down, and yet not hard 
neither. Bridget, I’m thinking she laid it down hard 
by where they always put up the May-pole. Maybe 
she rued the day she’d first seen that spot. And yet, 
wife, I often wonder where the sin of those sports 
lies. Seems to me that I could dance and sing with- 
out being wicked.” 

‘* Tisn’t for me to say what the harm is,” returned 
Bridget; ‘‘but it’s there. I think it’s in the heart 
itself, and the idleness and folly bring it out. And 
there’sno may-poles for the court gentlemen to dance 
round with the fine ladies, so they’re free to come 
Citywards and look at our lasses; and a maid had 
better scorch her face at the kitchen fire, than blush 
more at a lord’s gaze than an honest ’prentice’s look.” 

Of course these conferences were closed when litle 
Richard began to totter about and to catch up words. 
Indeed, by that time the worthy couple had almost 
forgotten he was not their own child. They did not 
feel the burden of his maintenance as much as might 
have been thought, and Dick o’ the Greyhound often 
said he was glad he had been able to prove the words 
of the Puritan pastor, when he said that the Lord 
never sent mouths without sending meat. 

The boy Richard was early put to work, ert not 
before he had been to school long enough to read 
sufficiently well to fill his foster-parents’ hearts with 
pride and pleasure ; and yet, despite his intelligence 
and industry, there were times when Bridget still 
thought over the troublous question of inherited dis- 
positions, Once, when her husband brought home a 
stray kitten, ‘‘I can’t spare it any of my milk,” said 
the lad Richard. 

‘“*Tut, it would have been sore work for you if 
the goodman had said that same fifteen years ago,” 
returned the worthy woman, rather sharply. 

‘‘ He was free to do as he liked,” retorted the boy. 

‘‘God’s servants are not free to make themselves 
slaves of self or Satan,” said the Puritan matron. 

‘‘ Never speak again about my finding him at St. 
Andrew’s Gate,” whispered Dick o’ the Greyhound, 
when he was alone with his wife. ‘‘ I mind the parson 
said we must plant good deeds wherever we can, and 
we must not pull them up to see how they grow, else 
we'll kill them altogether.” 

So the little household lived on quietly, with no 
greater clouds than Bridget’s contracted mouth when 
some hard words from young Richard puzz!ed white- 
haired Dick o’ the Greyhound. In the world outside, 
Royal blood dyed a scaffold, and England rose to her 
proudest height of honourable renown under the sway 
of the Huntingdon brewer’s uncourtly son Oliver. It 
did not matter much to the old porter and his wife, 
only no May-pole rose before St. Andrew’s, to vex 
Bridget’s eyes and heart ; but Dick o’ the Greyhound, 
though grown old and feeble, tottered to Whitehall, 
to bare his white head as the bier of the Lord Pro- 
tector was carried past. When the procession of the 
Restoration entered London, he was a bedridden man; 


’ 


and Bridget was not to be allured from his side by 
any of the pomps and vanities parading the streets ; 
nay, there were some people in that cavalcade whom 
she called by very plain names, and she could not 
understand divers subtleties, by which her foster-son 
made it appear that a king by the grace of God has 
license to do certain things which would stamp an hum- 
bler man as a bad citizen and a dangerous neighbour. 

3ut the united life of the little establishment soon 
drew to a close. The plague broke out in London. 
Just at that time, Richard got employment in the 
shop of a court-barber. Then the Court fled from tho 
infected city, and the barber went after the Court, 
and Richard went with the barber. 

‘*It is best for him to go,” murmured poor old 
Dick o’ the Greyhound, as he lay talking in the twi- 
light, after his foster-son’s departure. ‘‘ It would be 
selfish if we wished to keep him.” 

Shrewd Dame Bridget thought the case might be 
stated another way, yet she only screwed her lips 
together, and gave her husband his posset. 

And in the plague-stricken city, where rank, and 
youth, and beauty, and clinging household ties, 
availed nothing against the fell invader, none was 
likely to notice when the dead-cart stopped before the 
door of a ruinous tenement, and the ghastly attend- 
ants carried out the bodies of an old man and woman, 
from whom the pestilence had only taken a very few 
fading years. The great pit at Holy Well was good 





enough for rich merchants and pompous aldermen, 
and surely gocd cnottgh :for poor Dick o’ the Grey- 
hound. and his trusty Bridget ! 

The plague passed away, and Richard Benbow came 
back, but not tothe old place. He lived in his 
master’s house, near Whitehall. A barber’s was a 
flovrisking trade in those days and in that neighbour- 
hood, and to give Richard his duc, he was diligent 
and attentive to business, and honest according to his 
light. But then his light was very dark. It never 
showed him there was any harm in passing off tinted 
waters and innocent pomades upon the poor, vain, 
silly court women as true elixirs of beauty and 
genuine oils of youth. It never showed him there 
was any harm in buying the golden locks of a stary- 
ing girl for the price of a single meal, and then selling 
them to an ageing madam for a small fortune. It 
never showed him there was any harm in standing 
before the altar with his masier’s daughter, and 
swearing to love and honour a woman whom he did 
not love and could not honour. It never made him 
| despise himself when he left her lonely and neglected 
in the home which her father’s gold had provided for 
the pair. It never struck him that something must 
be terribly amiss when at last she died, and he stood 
beside her grave without a tear or a regret. Poor 
Richard Benbow! 

But the world said, ‘‘ Rich Richard Benbow!” For 
' he succeeded to all the barber’s fortune, and he in- 
creased it every day. Besides his shop in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Court, he opened large stores in the 
City. His name was in the corporation. Ill-natured 
people said he had other ways of getting money than 
the sale of his waters and pomades; that money bred 
money, particularly at the rate of cent. per cent.! Ho 
| did some seryice to the Court of James the Second 
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during Monmouth’s insurrection, for which he was 
knighted—a barren honour, as he had no descendants 
to boast of it, the barber’s daughter having borne him 
no child. But he never contracted a second marriage, 
and lived in sullen, sordid comfort in a great dreary 
house, over his city stores, not far from the new 
Monument. 

One would like, as an experiment in behalf of truth 
and humanity, to know the secrets of such minds as 
his. Was it really a pleasure to him for weeping wives 
to come and beg a little longer indulgence for their 
thriftless borrowing husbands? Was he really glad 
when his servants left him because their wages were 
kept down to starvation point? Did he quite forget 
Dick o’ the Greyhound and his wife Bridget? What 
were his feelings when he passed St. Andrew-under- 
Shaft? God only knows; man never will. 

Yet Sir Richard Benbow did not utterly ignore the 
existence of something beside money-bags. Ie kept 
a grand square pew all to himself in a little church by 
the water-side. He said his responses vigorously. 
The old parish women stood aside to see him pass 
out of church, though if he had been as poor as 
themselves they would have said, truly enough, that 
he was an ill-looking, ill-mannered churl. Yet he 
had once been a proper young fellow. But when one 
looks over-much at gold, it becomes reflected in one’s 
face, and sonnds in one’s voice, and rusts in one’s soul. 

From his great dull house he watched the events 
of the Stuart abdication. Perhaps he saw something 
of the Sacheverel riots in Queen Anne’s time. But 
when the first George came, he was an old, old man, 
and had very little time to spare for anything but his 
will. His will was a great trouble to him. He could 
uot take his fortune into the grave with him. He 
must bestow it somehow, and yet he had no heirs. 
There was no resource but to leave it to charities—so 
planned as to perpetuate the name which he had got 
—did he remember that?—from poor Dick o’ the 
Greyhound. Laboriously he planned these charities. 
A lawyer was his daily visitor, and his housekeeper 
saw him at his “ papers” last thing at night, and 
first thing in the morning. Poor old woman! when 
she saw those papers she hoped something good would 
come to her, and her little orphan grandson, who ran 
errands, and did general work in the knight’s house. 
It was not an unreasonable hope, for she had served 
Sir Richard faithfully for twenty years, and the lad’s 
father had lived and died in his employment. 

But at last, one morning, when she carried in his 


_ Shaving-water, she found her master did not rouse 


himself and grumble after his usual fashion. He lay 
so strangcly still that she was not afraid to go to 
him and look in his face. As the secret of his birth 
had passed away with some wild woman-heart, so the 
secret of his death was hidden with God. 

He was buried in a vault underneath his pew at 
church, and, after the funeral ceremony, there was a 
little party in his dull house, to hear his will read— 
only the clergyman and the doctor and the lawyer: 
but, as the housckeeper showed a wish to be present, 
the lawyer admitted her, muttering that “it could 
do no harm.” 

Then he sat down, and gabbled over the Last Will 
and Testament of Richard Benbow, Knight: so much 





money for the building and endowment of a school, to 
be called the ‘‘ Benbow Foundation ;” so much more 
for the annual repairs of the parish church ; so much 
for a pittance to a certain number of elected almsmen 
and women ; and a certain sum to be set aside under 
the name of Sir RicHarpD’s BEQUEST, the accumu- 
lated interest of which was to be deyoted every seven 
years to the apprenticeship of two lads, sons of resi- 
dents in the parish, to be selected by the church- 
wardens for the time being. 

‘‘And now,” the lawyer proceeded, lowering his 
voice to a tone of professional solemnity, ‘‘I come to 
the last codicil, made by the worthy knight only the 
evening before his death.” The housekeeper gave an 
expectant shuffle, and the solicitor proceeded. ‘‘ ‘And 
I leave the sum of one hundred pounds in trust to 
the Rector of St. Aubyn’s, in the city of London, and 
his successors, the interest to be annually expended 
in keeping my monument in good condition and 
repair.’ That is all, gentlemen.” 

‘‘That’s all, is it?” burst out the housekeeper, 
forgetting her mourning dress, and the decencies of 
the occasion. ‘‘And more’s the pity for Sir Richard ; 
for, as I don’t take none of his money, I’m free to 
put upon him the names that I always knowed he 
deserved. That’s all, indeed!” And she banged out 
of the room, to spend the remainder of her wrath on 
the ears of her unlucky grandson. 

And before the year closed, two stone cherubs, 
supporting a marble slab, were placed on the western 
wall of St. Aubyn’s Church; and on the slab was 
inscribed :— 

Sacred to the Memory of 
Sir Ricnarp Bernuow, Knt., 

An honest citizen and a loyal subject : 
Diligent in business and void of ostentation, 
Attentive to the duties of religion, 

And the claims of the Commonweal, 

He lived respected by all who knew him, 
And his name will long survive 
In the gratitude 
Of his fellow parishioners and the poor and needy. 


What will Sir Richard think of that monument, 
if it still exist, when the Resurrection-day comes? 
Better Dick o’ the Greyhound and his faithful Bridget 
in their nameless common graye at Holy Well. 


CHAPTER I.—BENBOW PLACE. 


Ir any wish to realise what the Sabbath yet is in 
the world, let him betake himself some Sunday morn- 
ing to the back streets in the City of London—not the 
back streets in the wandering suburbs, now vaguely 
included in'the name, but the shady lanes and quad- 
rangles that lie ‘‘ within the gates.” 

And perhaps none will better illustrate the reality 
of God’s gift of the rest-day than those in the parish 
of St. Aubyn-by-the-Bridge. One hundred and fifty 
years ago the church looked down on the river, and 
fresh breezes from the water bore the boatmen’s cries 
through its open windows. One hundred and fifty 
years ago the houses stood carelessly about it, with 
paved court-yards before them, and long narrow green 
gardens behind. Those old houses are there still, and 
here and there a court-yard leaves space for a patch of 
sunlight, and one or two trees yet bear witness to the 
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beauties of God's creation, and waken yearnings in 
city hearts which end in a day’s rustication in Green- 
wich Park. But all the long green gardens are 
gone. In their stead have arisen narrow by-ways, 
where the wheels of the single vehicle in the roadway 
brush the garments of the passengers on the path. 





“‘T can’t spare it any of my milk’”—p. 2 


Yet not dirty, evil-smelling by-ways, such as spread 
farther and farther westward. These lanes are clean, 
according to the cleanliness of business-places. One 
must not object to a little dust and dirt when it makes 
gold. And, by the way, one may remark that the 
cleanest gold—the gold least apt to canker on the con- 
science of its owner, is seldom made in very dainty 
chambers. Rough wharves, and tarry ships, and 
dusty desks may soil the hands, but somehow the 
courtier’s crimson seat and the breath of palaces are 
more likely to soil the heart. 

And when parochial notices are sent round, the few 
little children who live in the parish ask their mothers 
why St. Aubyn’s Church was ever described as ‘‘ by- 
the-bridge,”’ for they know that now it forms the 
northern side of a little square of high buildings, 
which square is entered by two paved courts without 
any roadway. ‘The east end of that square consists of 
one great brick house with long narrow windows, and 
a curved flight of stone steps. In its day, it too com- 
manded a view of the river, for it is much older than 
the houses on the west and south, and by right of 
seniority it gives its first owner’s name to the square, 
which is called ‘‘ Benbow Place.” 

Benbow Place is never a noisy spot, because no 
wheels can invade it; yet as much business is trans- 
acted there as in any other place of similar size within 
the City. The old formal red mansion is the ware- 
house of Messrs. Slack, Pitt, and Company, one of the 
most celebrated wholesale stationery firms in London. 
The rooms looking out on the churchyard are the 
counting-houses, and there is a lift and a back-door 
in Knight’s Lane, where waggons stand constantly. 
One of the houses on the south is occupied by Swift 
and Rivers, the highly respectable City solicitors. 
There are crimson curtains to the windows on the first- 











floor, for the junior partner is a widower, and chooses 


to live in his chambers. The next house is in the oc- 
cupation of a thriving mining company, and its upper 
floors are sub-let to a stock-broker and an architect. 
The western side is formed of the backs of two houses, 
the fronts of which are in Garden Street. One is a 
boarding-house, the other belongs to a cheesemonger, 
doing an extensive business in bacon, ham, tongues, 
and such other delicacies as are always in request 
where numbers of men are congregated away from 
their homes. 

All the week quick feet hurry to and fro over the 
wide old flags. The swinging door which Messrs. 
Slack and Pitt have hung under the old carved 
portico is never still. You can hear the shouts of 
their carmen in Knight’s Lane. Bankers, and directors, 
and magnates of every sort come to consult Swift and 
Rivers. Their business is a good solid one. There is 
a tradition in the place that they never had a bill of 
costs under one hundred pounds, yet it cannot be said 
they live by litigation, but rather by the exercise of 
the far-seeing legal vigilance which prevents it. Then 
early in the morning, before business begins, you 
hear the ringing of the lodging-house bells ; and late at 
night, when business is over, a sound of glee-singing 
comes through the open windows of its common 
parlour. The cheesemonger’s establishment in the 
corner is the least noisyyin Benbow Place, but the 
buxom maid servant is always bustling in and out of 
the back-door, and carrying on laughing flirtations 
with the porters of Slack and Pitt. 








But on Sunday morning Benbow Place is the stillest 
nook in London. You can hear the sparrows twitter 
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“ Buying the golden locks of a starving girl”—p. 2. 


on the topmost bough of the great elm before the 
church door. Very early the cheesemonger’s servant 
takes in the milk, but she is quite demure and sedate, 
and the milkman is the ancestor of half-a-dozen grand- 
children. Only one or two bells ring in the boarding- 
house, for most of the lodgers go away on Saturday 
evening. And in due time an old white-haired man 
in a blue cloth coat comes up the court from Knight’s 
Lane, and unlocks the church door, and presently the 
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chimes begin. They were merry chimes once, but 
now they are soft and slow—changed somehow, like a 
mother’s voice when she sings the old nursery hymn 
after the children are dead or away. 

Then the congregation slowly gather in—never more 
than thirty, including the ten charity children and 
the six alms men and women who profit by Sir Richard 
Benbow’s will. And for nearly two hours the Place 
is left to cats and sparrows. 

Towards the end of the sermon, the beadle and pew- 
opener generally appear on the step, and have a little 





“The only sound that arose to God was a stifled sob”—p. 6. 


whispered conversation. They don’t seem to care 
much for the sacred service, and they like to stand in 
the porch and see the worshippers pass out. For there 
are gossiping interests even in this little congrega- 
tion ; and, indeed, it is generally true that the smaller 
the sphere, the more the gossip. 

On a certain Sunday—the first Sunday in June 
—a mother and son were the first to leaye the 
church. The mother was qa middle-aged woman, and 
a widow, for her widowhood was almost ostentatiously 
displayed in the sombre hue and severe plainness of 
her apparel. The son was a lad of sixteen, well- 
grown and manly; a handsome boy, too, with that 
look of full, fresh youth which is so attractive to 
elderly eyes. 

‘*Good-morning to you, Mrs. Deane,” 
opener. 

‘*Good-morning, Mrs. Dobbs,” replied the widow, 
adding in a whisper, ‘‘ And so the Maynards are back 
again ?” ; 

‘* Yes, poor things!” responded the other. 

“‘T should think they’re well left,” whispered Mrs. 
Deane. 

The other shook her head. ‘If I tell you some- 
thing, you must not let it go no further, ma’am; but 
it’s a very good business that people must have if they 
make money when they’ve had to pay for their shop 
after they’ve got it, and high interest on the price be- 
side. Now I knows for a fact, ma’am, that’s what Mr. 
Maynard did.” 

* Dear, dear, dear!” ejaculated the widow; ‘‘ and 


said the pew- 


poor Mrs. Maynard had no money of her own, that I 
know. And what will the dear children do ?—after 
such education, too—it will be a dreadful change for 
them !” 

‘But their good education will make it all the 
easier,” said a gentle voice from behind, “ for learning 
is often a better inheritance than house or land.” 

Mrs. Deane turned round, and held out her black 
gloved hand to the new arrival. ‘‘ What, Mrs. 
Forres!” said she, ‘‘ making the best of everything, as 
usual. It’s like your happy nature. But still, truth’s 
truth. Sunshine can’t whiten blackness. There, let 
the lads go off together. My Charlie has a wonderful 
liking for your John.” 

For Mrs. Forres also had a son of about the same 
age as the other boy, but small and slight, with one of 
those sweet, plain, pale faces, that somehow remind us 
of flowers feebly growing in the shade. The mothers 
watched the two go down the church steps together. 

‘‘Tt’s a pity John does not grow faster,” remarked 
Mrs. Deane. 

‘‘He will be tall enough in time,” said John’s 
mother ; ‘‘and growing is the only thing in which he’s 
slow.” 

‘‘Have you thought about this for him?” asked 





“Mrs. Forres softly closed the init, Ss. 
Mrs. Deane, suddenly pointing with her parasol at a 
printed bill affixed to the wall. 
Mrs. Forres turned, and her countenance fell as the 
other read the announcement. 


‘“¢Srr RIcHARD BENBOW’s BEQUEST. 


‘This charity, whereby every seven years the sum 
of two hundred pounds is divided between two youths, 
towards their apprenticeship in business or other 
establishment in any calling or profession, will be 
dispensed on Thursday, the 14th of June, 18—. 

‘Candidates must send in, their names and Gescrip- 
tions to the Vestry Clerk before the 1st instant. They 
must be between the ages of fifteen and twenty, mem- 
bers of the Church of England, and their parents must 
have resided in the parish of St. Aubyn-by-the-Bridge 





for not less than five years before the election, which 
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is made by the rector and the churchwardens for the 
time being.” 

‘“*You’ve not put up Johnnie?” queried Mrs. 
Deaue again. 

“T never thought of it,” sighed Mrs. Forres. ‘I’m 
so seldom out, and I see so few people, that I dil not 
even know this was the time for the Bequest.” 

‘‘That’s what I often think,” remarked Mrs. Deane; 
‘‘ while people are digging and diving at their work, 
they lose more than they gain. I look sharp after 
these things, and I’ve nominated Charlie.” 

‘* And Mr. Rivers has nominated young Maynard,” 
put in the pew-opener; ‘‘so he’s safe to get one of the 
hundreds, whoever may get the other.” 

Mr. Rivers might have heard the sound of his 
own name, for just then he appeared from the in- 
terior. A tall, remarkable man, with keen, deep-set 
eyes, leading by the hand a little fairy daughter in 
blue silk, with a white scarf tied round her. He 
looked at the two ladies as he passed, and he lifted his 
hat. Perhaps he noticed the expression of defeat and 
pain on Mrs. Forres’ face. At any rate, by the words 
‘*Good-morning, madam,” he stamped his politeness 
as especially for her. 

‘*He’ll ruin that girl, poor motherless dear,” said 
the disregarded Mrs. Deane; ‘he’s a proud man, and 
always was. First, he was set on his wife, and I 
daresay she was taken from him as a judgment; and 
now he’s set on the child, and, depend on it, she’ll 
grow up and break his heart, just to punish him.” 

‘*Oh, I don’t think we need ever regret having 
loved too much,” said Mrs. Forres. ‘I can’t think 
God is angry with us for that; and, when He takes 
our friends away, if it be better for them, it can’t be 
worse for us ; and if loye goes up, it isn’t lost, although 
it’s out of sight.” 

‘* But there’s some love that’s:out of sight that has 
not gone up,” replied Mrs. Deane rather sharply. 
That was a stab for Mrs. Forres, and her companion 
knew it. 

‘¢ Well, it must be all forthe best, somehow,” said 
she, meekly. 

‘“When are the Maynards coming?” said the 
widow, peeping into the church. 

‘* Very likely Miss Maynard wishes to be last,” 
replied the other, stepping from the door, and joining 
the boys in Benbow Place. 

But Mrs. Deane’s curiosity was satisfied, at least, 
as far as it could be. Before she followed Mrs. Forres, 
the Maynards came out. They were three—a youth 
about seventeen, a maiden of one or two and twenty, 
and a small lass of nine or ten. They were in the very 
deepest mourning: Twice within the last month there 
had been closed shutters in their home—that trades- 
man’s house whose back windows looked upon the 
church. These young people were now fatherless and 
motherless; the youngest child twice bereaved, for 
she wus not a daughter of the house, but an adopted 
orphan niece. JFatherless and motherless! woe 
enough, and to spare; but, alas for the fair girl, 
with the widow-like veil hiding her white face and 
golden locks, another drop mingled in her cup of 
sorrow. Only six months before, there had often béen 
a young man in the Maynards’ pew. Curious Mrs. 
Deane tound out that he was a young medical student, 





soon going out to a distant colony. The last Sunday 
he was at St. Aubyn’s, watchful Mrs. Deane saw 
Margaret Maynard’s tears fall on her book, when they 
prayed ‘‘ That it may please Thee to preserve all that 
travel by land or by water: We beseech Thee to hear 
us, good Lord.” Ever since, watchful Mrs. Deane had 
noticed the maiden’s warm response to that petition. 
But alas, alas! this sunny June Sabbath, the fair 
head bowed but lower as the calm prayer floated by, 
and the only sound that arose to God was a stifled 
sob! For to the twice-bereaved daughter, standing 
in her desolate home, had come the stern tidings of a 
third death—a sudden death, in a far-off land, with 
no last message, no sweet terrible story of last mo- 
ments—-nothing but the death, the blank nothing- 
ness, the shallow grave where no mourner would ever 
kneel. 

She passed Mrs. Deane so close that their dresses 
touched ; and a new pang shot through the sore heart. 
The cold, prying woman represented the whole stern 
hard world, henceforth to be faced alone. Alone! 
There were times when Margaret Maynard could not 
believe that all the fair promise of the past would 
bear no blossom in the future. Oh, there were so 
many prayers, which had seemed answered once, that 
now appeared so utterly vain and useless! So many 
twilight castles, homely and innocent, fitted and fur- 
nished with all the womanly virtues of her lteart—all 
utterly ruined! Little plans, too, which haunted her, 
and would not be forgotten. Why, she had actually 
planned the order in which the simple pictures of her 
own painting should hang round the lowly room, 
which a certain presence should make so beautiful! 
And now she, Margaret Maynard, stood in her black 
dress in the empty portal, facing the world—no screen 
between! Surely, surely, it was but a hideous dream ! 

‘*She’s strong enough to bear it all,” remarked 
Mrs. Deane, as she rejoined her companions. ‘‘ Her 
face is quite smooth and calm. I think she under- 
stands there is as much before her as there is behind. 
She don’t need our pity!” 

‘* Poor thing!” said Mrs. Forres, who somehow felt 
that, if this were true, Margaret Maynard needed 
more pity still. 

And then they parted. Mrs. Deane and her son 
turned to the right, and disappeared down Garden 
Court, for the widow was the mistress of the board- 
ing-house. Mrs. Forres and John turned to the left, 
and ascended the stone steps of the old red house, for 
she was housekeeper to tlie firm of Slack and Pitt. 

Up and up they went, to the topmost story of the 
mansion, where they entered a long low room, lit by 
a wide window. The furniture of this chamber was 
Mrs. Forres’ own property, and every article, from 
the Brusseis carpet, worn threadbare and patternless, 
to the old-fashioned prints upon the walls, had cost 
something considerable when new, but now be- 
trayed that was a long time ago, and that of late 
there had not been much spent, even to repair the 
ravages of time and use; yet the whole appearance 
of the room did not suffer from these signs of decay. 
When it was new, the carpet might not have been in 
perfect taste—very likely the colours were too glaring 
—but now it had a mellowed, autumnal tint, and the 
very chairs and sofas looked more comfortable, be- 
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cause they bore traces of the repose enjoyed in them. 
And Mrs. Forres herself, as she spread the cloth and 

set the dishes for the frugal dinner, was like a whisper 

of something long ago—a slender woman, with a pale 

face that in youth had probably been very pink and 

white, brown hair, just sprinkled with silver, and grey 

eyes, still very soft and bright, but with a suggestion 

of vanished light in their very softness and bright- 

ness. Her black silk dress had been turned and 

ironed and altered over and over again, in no vain 

aspiration towards fashion, but with a modest desire 

to make the best of it. Altogether, she was one of 
those women who are said to bear things bravely, and 
she looked as if that capacity had been kept in con- 

stant practice. 

‘¢‘ Johnnie,” she said, as she took her seat in one of 
the two chairs which her son brought to the table, 
“ Johnnie, did you know this was the year for Sir 
Richard’s Bequest ?” 

‘‘ Yes, mother,” answered the boy. 

‘I wish you had mentioned it,” she went on, as she 
sliced the cold beef, ‘‘I should have looked after it for 
you. I think our firm would have given us their in- 
terest. But it’s too late now.” 

Johnnie cnly smiled, and handed iis mother the 
bread-basket. 

‘‘Mrs. Deane has nominated Charlie, and they say 
Mr. Rivers has nominated Arthur Maynard,” she went 
on. ‘‘ But of course, nobody thinks of you while 1 am 
here to look after you. Youmight be better off if you 
hadn’t a mother, Johnnie.” 

Mrs. Forres was a bit of a hypocrite, for she said 
this as if she knew her son would not think so. 
Nevertheless, she half thought so herself. 

‘* Mother, don’t,” was all the boy’s answer, and it 
was spoken almost sharply. 

- “When did you hear about the Bequest?” Mrs. 
Forres presently inquired, in a different tone. 

‘“Oh, a long time ago, very soon after Christmas. 
Charles Deane talked about it,” explained John. But 
he did not add that Charlie had confided to him that 
Mrs. Deane had warned him to preserve silence on 
the subject, to keep down the number of applicants as 
much as possible. 

‘* Well, it was strange you didn’t speak of it to me; 
I only wish you had,” commented Mrs. Forres. 

“Don’t fret about it, mother,’” said John; ‘‘I could 
not have got it. I’m not a member of the Church of 
England.” 

‘But you might have been,” answered his mother, 
looking up. ‘‘ You might have been confirmed this 
spring. Charlie was.” 

‘** Mother,” said John Forres, with all the agitation 
and desperate preciseness of a nervous lad suddenly 
called upon to expound himself, ‘‘as I have not been 
confirmed without thought of the Bequest, would it 
not have only been for it if I had been confirmed ?” 

‘** But then it is right to become a church member,” 
pleaded poor Mrs. Forres; ‘‘and if we get any advan- 
vantage through doing right, is it not the fulfilment of 
the promise that ‘godliness is profitable unto all 
things, having promise of the life that now is, and of 
that which is to come ?’” 

“Yes,” answered John, “ but if a person becomes 4 
church-member when he does not sincerely wish it, is 











it no& doing wrong? And then, any advantage one 
might get is only like the white robes with which the 
early missionaries used to entice the heathen to be 
baptized—man’s bribes, and not God’s gifts.” 

Mrs. Forres looked at her son in astonishment, for 
he was not accustemed to talk in this way, being a 
quiet, domesticated lad, a sort-of minor key in their 
small household chime—actually a minor key even to 
her own subdued little piping. And in his face, in 
which she had hitherto seen only the reflection of her 
own, the startled mother now saw a new expression. 
It was not from her that he got that turn of the mouth, 
that sideway inclination of the head which she beheld 
with dismay. Poor woman, they made her heart 
stand still fora moment, half with a tender, rending 
memory, half with a vague fear, because to her they 
were not happyomens. For though she was a loving, 
much-enduring woman, she was not deeply skilled in the 
secrets of human nature, and when she saw indications 
of certain qualities in her son, it did not occur to her 
that the very same qualities which in one case make a 
great sinner, in another make a great saint. 

And during the remainder of the day John thought 
his mother rather silent, and yet very restless. David’s 
psalms generally absorbed her during the afternoon, 
but this Sunday she tried half-a-dozen different books, 
and did not seem interested in any. In the evening 
they went to church again, an even emptier church 
than in thé morning, for neither the Deanes nor 
the Rivers ever appeared at the late service. But in 
the twilight—for in consideration of the long evenings 
only the pulpit lamps were lit—John Forres saw the 
motionless figure and veiled face of Margaret Maynard. 

Then he and his mother returned home, and ate 
their frugal supper, and read their evening chapter— 
their modest substitute for family worship, for poor 
Mrs. Forres had not courage to lead in prayer, and had 
even been quite glad when her boy became old enough 
to take her place of family priest, and read the Bible 
to her. In the simplest fashion they went straight 
through the Holy Book, never omitting a single 
chapter, except perhaps the genealogies. Mrs. Forres 
would have thought it presumption to select. All the 
words there, whether dark or easy to be understood, 
were her Father’s words. And after all, does not a 
child gain something when it sits by its father’s side 
while he talks of what it cannot understand? It gets 
the touch of his hands, and the tone of his voice, the 
warmth of his love, and the sense of his wisdom. And 
so the little patient, uncomprehending child really 
understands its futher far better than the arguing 
stranger with whom he talks. And as God teaches us 
to call him ‘‘Our Father,” surely He means us to 
learn our relationship to Him by the parable of the 
earthly fatherhood. 

Then the mother and son parted for the night. And 
John kissed his mother before he went away. He did 
not feel too old for such expressions of affection; his 
was not the nature which is ever too old for them. 
The “old-fashioned” and thoughtful always cling to 
the childish ways: perhaps they prematurely get that 
clinging to youth which only comes to stronger and 
rougher natures after youth is passed. 

Half an hour after John was in bed and asleep; 
but his mother was not. She lingered in the sitting- 
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room, and presently she drew aside the curtain 
and opened the window. It was a very fine night, 
with a bright moon and a cool breeze. Ah, Mrs. 
Forres remembered many such evenings more than 
twenty years ago—before Johnnie was born—before 
she became Mrs. Forres! 

Most of the windows in sight were darkened, but 
at the other side of the place she saw the light of 
another watcher. Margaret Maynard had not yet 
blinded her window ; Mrs. Forres could see her moving 
about in herroom. She saw her lean upon her table, and 
bury her face in her hands, and then suddenly raise it, 
with that impetuous upward look as if the soul cried 
to a Visible Presence, ‘‘ How long, Lord? how long?” 

And Mrs. Forres softly withdrew from her window, 





She could not watch where 
She felt that the 
But as she 


and closed the curtain. 
no human eyes were suspected. 
battle of Peniel should be fought unseen. 
withdrew she sighed. 

And that night there was a great anguish gone 
through in Benbow Place. In agonies of tears a 
young soul laid itself on God’s altar, and said, ‘‘ Tako 
me, O Father, and do what Thou wilt with me. Thou 
knowest that I offered myself to Thee at my best. I 
was unworthy then; but now Thou hast bent and 
broken me. What amInow? Worse than useless, 
But yet, take me, take me, O Father. If Thou wouldst 
but take me to Thyself! But that is a prayer Thou 
didst not teach. Surely Thou wilt take me and use 
me, for there is no other use for me. Mortals would 





“in the simplest fashion they went straight through the Holy Book”—p. 


despise such a plea, but it is the beggar’s petition 
which Thou answerest first, O my Father!” 

And not with tears, but with one patient sigh, 
another appeal arose that night from Benbow Place 
to God—half a prayer for another, half a lamentation 
of itsown. ‘‘ Help that mourner, Lord,” it said, ‘‘and 
teach her that it is not those Thou takest who are lost. 
Whom Thou hast Thou keepest for us. But those 
whom sin takes—who shall find them? And yet, 
Lord, Thy hand is not shortened that it cannot save.” 

God only knows how many other prayers went up 
to Him that night, but Margaret Maynard and Mrs. 
Forres felt as if they had spoken to Him each by her- 
self. And so they bad. 





CHAPTER II.—MISS AMY’S OPINIONS. 


THE morning for the bestowal of the Bequest came 
at last, and very early—soon after nine o’clock—a 
black-robed figure crossed Benbow Place, already astir 
with clerks and porters, who all glanced aside from 
the mournful apparition, except one or two of the 
oldest inhabitants, who ventured on a kindly ‘ Good- 
day.” It was only Margaret Maynard, going to ask 
for Mrs. Forres’ company to the Vestry-hall. Their 
past acquaintance had been very slight, but somehow, 
in Margaret’s time of trouble, the little housekeeper’s 
gentle face looked to her like that of an old friend. 

They met upon the iron-bound stairs of Slack and 
Pitt, and Mrs. Forres would fain haye led the girl up 
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to her private apartments, but Margaret made a reso- 
lute stand upon the landing. 

«« My uncle is too busy to go to the Vestry with my 
brother,” she pleaded to excuse her request. ‘‘ Uncle 
says it does not matter if nobody goes with him, but I 
don’t like Arthur to go by himself, and yet I don’t 


Se yeep 


“Margaret made a resolute stand upon the landing.” 


like to go only with him.. If you are not very busy, 
| Mrs. Forres, will you come with us? We shall think 
it so kind.” 

«My dear, I'll be most happy to come,” answered 
Mrs. Forres, adding, with that genial courtesy which 
seems to take a favour when giving one, ‘‘it will be a 
nice change forme. I’m afraid I must be a bit ofa 
busybody, for I like to see whatever is going forward.” 

Margaret would not be persuaded to step up-stairs, 
while the elder lady got her bonnet and shawl. -She 
went home, and presently returned with her brother 
and their little cousin. There was an old-fashioned 
oaken seat in Slack and Pitt’s porch, and there the 
trio sat until Mrs. Forres came down. Then they 
proceeded to the room of doom—the two ladies behind 
and Arthur Maynard and little Amy in front. 

Now, if Benbow Place had been in Cornwall, or 
Wexford, or Ross-shire, instead of in the heart of 
London, Miss Amy Maynard would haye been pro- 
nounced a “‘ fairy child,” perhaps a ‘‘ kelpie’s change- 
ling.” As it was, she was only thought odd and 
ugly, but some of the old people remarked that 
as she had nobody to take care of her, God had 
given her sense to take care of herself. When 
and how Amy learned to read, was but a legendary 
tradition, on which the young lady herself could 
not or would not afford any information. The only 
provable facts were that when she first came to 
her uncle’s house, at the age of six, five years before 
the date of our story, she could not only read and 
write, and that in a fearfully firm round hand, but 
possessed a terrible knowledge of Bible names, and 
of the kings of England before the Conquest. Miss 
Amy had proved herself quite an acquisition to the 
family who had so kindly adopted their orphan rela- 
tion, inasmuch as her ideas, particularly those theo- 

V.—-2. 








logical and political, were an unfailing fund of quaint 
amusement. But alas! like most prodigies, the pre- 
cocious development of one part of her nature involved 
the stunting of another. Old gentlemen liked a half- 
serious chat with the curious child, but nobody 
wanted to kiss her pale thin cheeks and sharp-looking 
mouth, and what was worse, the curious child did not 
seem to want to be kissed. And with all her clever- 
ness and genuine sense, Amy was not such a comfort 
in the house of mourning as many a dunce might 
have been. She did not shrink from the sight of the 
dead, or the terrible pomp of woe, as warm-hearted 
ignorant children do. On the contrary, she gave an 
opinion to the undertaker, and consulted rationally 
with the sempstress. But she shrank from her cousins 
themselves. While they wept together, she stood 
apart. And on that darkest night of all, after the 
arrival of the foreign letter with the black seal, when 
Margaret did not come to supper, and Arthur and 
Amy sat alone, when the boy’s courage failed utterly 
and he dropped his head upon the table and wept, 
then Amy did not go to him, and put her arms round 
his neck, but she sat still, white and silent, with two 
heavy cold tears standing among her eyelashes. And 
the remembrance of these things made Margaret fear 
lest her cousin’s head was sounder than her heart. 
‘Amy, dear,” she said, when they reached the 
Vestry-hall, ‘“‘you must not come in with us, for per- 








haps the room will be crowded; and it will be nicer to 
walk about under the trees than to sit in a hot room.” 
“Oh, I'll stay outside,” responded Amy, with the 
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aggrieved tone of a lady who had a different opinion 
about the advantages of the two situations, but still 
was resolved not to press her company upon anybody. 

‘‘She does not like it, Miss Maynard,” whispered 
Mrs. Forres; ‘‘ poor little darling, perhaps she will 
ery!” . 

‘*Amy cry!” exclaimed Arthur; ‘‘ you don’t know 
her, ma’am, she’s never so childish.” 

‘No, indeed,” rejoined Mrs. Deane, coming up with 
her son, ‘‘ and it might be better for her if she were, 
Mrs. Forres,” she added. ‘It’s a pity she’s not an 
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affectionate child, for she will have to make her own 
friends in the world.” 

<< Well, I don’t know,” replied Mrs. Forres, ‘‘ early 
flowers fade first, and so ——” 

<<Ah, you're thinking of her cleverness,” inter- 
rupted the widow, ‘‘and those sharp children generally 
prove stupid folk.” 

«<I mean by the same rule a cold-mannered child 
may make a genial woman,” answered Mrs. Forres, 
“and Amy is above most children’s ways. They'll kiss 
and hug and fondle everybody, and it means nothing ; 
when Amy does it, it will be in brave earnest.” 

“I’m so glad to hear you think so,’”’ whispered 
Margaret to her friend, as they separated from Mrs. 
Deane and went towards the window where they could 
see the little girl on her patrol. 

But their attention was soon engaged within the 
room. Mr. Rivers entered presently. He had brought 
his daughter with him, and he led her up to salute 


Miss Maynard, explaining that he wanted Juliet to see | 


the affair, as she would be almost a woman before 
another seven years came round, and would Miss 
Maynard allow the child to stand at her side whilst he 
went to the inner room to speak to the rector? Miss 
Maynard granting permission, Mr. Rivers himself 


steod with his daughter for some minutes. The} 
solicitor and the young lady were no strangers. He | 


had managed sundry little legal affairs for her late 
father—matters quite beneath his general practice, 
but Mr. Rivers was always ready to assist a neighbour 
in the humblest matter. He had been at the funerals 
of both her parents, and he was now about to receive 
her brother into his office. He knew that Mr. Maynard 
had intended to article Arthur to his firm, with the 
usual fee. Now he would give him his articles free, 
and Sir Richard’s Bequest would just pay for the stamp 
and one or two small outgoing expenses. And like 


most people he felt very kindly towards the family to | 
whom he had rendered such great service, though there | 


was no reason for Mrs. Deane’s whisper to her next 
neighbour, ‘‘ that for all Miss Maynard’s sorrow she 
ikmew how to smile when it was worth the trouble, and 
proud as Mr. Rivers was, he could speak sweetly 
enough to some people. And what could be expected, 
for men always forget—ah !” 

But presently Mr. Rivers did really retire to the 
inner room, and there he remained with the clergyman, 
the parish clerk, and two or three other gentlemen, for 
nearly half an hour, during which time the expectant 
assembly waited very quietly, except that Mrs. Deane 
whispered, and her son yawned aloud. Little Julict 
Rivers stood beside Miss Maynard, her bright muslin 
frock pressed aguinst the other’s crape dress, and her 
round up-raised rosy face reflecting the gravity on the 
jady’s countenance. 

Meanwhile, as one consultation proceeded within 
the closed oaken doors of the private vestry, so another 
began without the open doors of the public one. John 
Forres had strolled after his mother and the Maynards, 
and like Amy, he had remained outside. When he 


first saw that young person he thought it would be 
but kindly to go and speak to her, but when he took 
note of her neatly-fitting gloves, and prim parasol, 
and her short dress drawn daintily round her, in un- 
necessary imitation of her elders, he was daunted. | 





But it suited Miss Amy to make the first advance, 
She crossed the court and without any preamble in- 
quired, ‘‘ Do you think they will stay long ?” 
‘‘T don’t know—Ishould not think so,”’ replied John. 
‘* Because if they do, I might aswell go home as stand 


and waste my time here,” observed the young lady. 

‘‘T’m sure it is very pleasant under these trees,” 
said John. For two trees, of somewhat scanty foliage, 
grew outside the Vestry-hall. 

Amy did not condescend to notice this remark, but 
presently asked point blank, ‘‘ Have you tried to get 
the Bequest ?” 

‘*No,” answered John. 

“Tm glad of that: I wish Arthur had not,” said 
the damsel. 

It was John’s turn to inquire now, and so he asked, 
“ Why?” 

‘* Because it is not nice to take charity,” Amy re- 

| plied promptly. 
Some feeling of this sort lurked in John’s own 
| breast, yet this plain statement did not altogether 
please him, and he said, ‘“‘ But the Bible says it is 
right to give.” 

‘““O yes,” answered Amy, “and it’s nice enough to 
give.” 

‘‘But nobody could give if nobody would take, 
pleaded John. 

‘¢ There will be always plenty to take without me,” 
said Amy, shaking her head in premature knowledge 
of the world. 

‘‘ But if we feel that it is nice to give, why should not 
we let other people have that pleasure occasionally ?” 
asked John. ‘‘And I think we’re all obliged to take 
sometimes.” 

“Then we can pay it back again,” said the un- 
daunted Amy. 

‘“*T don’t know,” pondered John. ‘‘I don’tthink wo 
can ever repay kindness. If I were in want, and some- 
body gave me a sovereign, I might repay the money, 
but I should still feel indebted for the kindness.” 

‘“‘T would repay double,” said the resolute Amy. 
‘*Uncle and Aunt Maynard were very good to take 
me when my father died, butif they had lived, I should 
have paid them when I grew up, and now I shall pay 
my cousins.” 

**You can’t repay them,” answered John, getting 
quite eager in the argument. ‘All that you can do 
will only prove that you have enough gratitude to 
acknowledge their goodness. Why, look here,” said 
he, standing still, ‘‘ when you grow up, the better you 
get on, and the more you can repay, the more you 
will owe, because you will owe all that you get.” 

‘IT don’t understand you,” replied Amy, walking 
on, and slightly indignant. 

‘¢ Why, suppose you earn fifty pounds a year,” said 
he, ‘‘then you will owe fifty pounds a year to those 
who brought you up, and taught you, and made you 
able to get it. Butif you carn a hundred, then you 
will owe a hundred.” 

“Pll earn more than that!” said Amy. 

‘* A hundred pounds isa good sum,” returned John, 
adding, boylike, ‘‘ especially for a girl!” 

‘**A hundred pounds is very little fora man!” re- 
torted Amy. 

‘*I wish I could get as much,” sighed John. 
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‘©O, but then you’re not a man yet,” said the 
dreadful young lady, in an encouraging tone; which 
remark put an effectual end to that topic, and made 
John Forres feel himself very small indeed. 

‘You live in the house where Sir Richard himself 
lived onee,” Amyremarked presently. ‘‘I wonder what 
he was like. I wonder if he was a good old man.” 

‘“‘“ Why, what makes you wonder anything about it? 
I always supposed he was; he left all his money to do 
good,” said John. 

‘Perhaps he only wanted to be talked about,” 
observed this experienced woman of the world. 

‘‘He might, or he might not,” answered John, 
‘‘and when we can’t be sure, we must hope for the 
best. It’s the kindest for other people, and it’s the 
happiest for ourselves.” 

‘Do you always do only what is kind?” asked 
Amy, point-blank. 

‘* Well, no, of course not,” replied the lad, rather con- 
fused; ‘‘it’s easier to know the right than to do it.” 

‘Ah, that’s where it is,” assented Amy, nodding; 
‘‘and it’s easier for some people to be kind than itis for 
others. I daresay it’s easy for you, you look like it.” 

‘‘T suppose you’re fond of reading,” queried John. 
The inquiry seemed rather inconsequent, since her last 
remark referred rather to the study of faces, but per- 
haps he was dimly groping for some explanation of 
the amount of sour sagacity so tightly packed into the 
small parcel before him. 

‘“‘O yes,” responded Amy, ‘I’m very fond of read- 
ing. I’ve read a good deal.” 

‘‘ History?” queried John. 

“Only school-histories,” replicd the young lady, 
“but I don’t like those books best. I like ‘ Blaix’s 
Belles Letters’ as well as any I know.” 

‘ Blair’s Belles Lettres!” corrected the astonished 
John, ‘‘ don’t you find that rather dry ?” 

‘*No, I don’t,” said she. ‘‘ Then you knowit too, do 
you? I’m glad of that.” 

John mentally hoped she would make no inquiry 
into the extent of his knowledge of it, and, fortunately 
for him, she did not. 

*‘T suppose you read some story books,” he sug- 
gested rather timidly. 

‘* Of course I’ve read some, but they're mostly silly. 
T like Sir Walter Scott’s though.” 

“You do,” said John, delighted to find a mutual 
ground whereon he could walk in safety. ‘‘ And which 
do you like best ?” 

‘“*¢Tyanhoe,’” she returned, without any hesitation. 
**T like Rebekah!” 
up as royally as if plain John Forres were the very 
Templar himself. 

‘*T like ‘The Heart of Mid-Lothian,’” said John, 
“because of Jeanie Deans.” 

‘Do you suppose there was ever a woman like 
her ?”? queried cynical precocity. 

‘‘O yes,” said trustful John. ‘‘ I’m sure I know one.’ 

‘You mean your mother. Are you fond of ler?” 

‘Of course I am!” answered the boy. 

‘‘I daresay she spoils you.” (‘This with a spice of 
mirthful mischief rather rare in Amy Maynard.) 

‘She thinks a great deal too much of me,” he re- 
plied, quite confidentially. ‘She thinks I’m a great 
deal better than I am.” 


> 


And Amy Maynard drew herself 








‘Then that ought to make you very good! One 
takes a sort of pride in growing what people think 
one.” After alittle pause. ‘‘ What do you think of 
me P” 

“‘T’m sure you’re very clever,” answered John, 
confounded. 

‘*O that’s what every one says. I don’t mean that.” 

John wondered what she did mean. He was rather 
glad to see by astirin the Vestry that the proceed- 
ings were ended. Mr. Rivers and his little daughter 
came out before anybody else. When the gentleman 
saw the lad and his companion, he good-naturedly 
accosted them with— 

‘**T wish you all joy. 
won the day.” 

“<I suppose so, sir,” said she; ‘every one said he 
would. And who else?” 

‘*Mrs. Deane’s son,” answered Mr. Rivers. Then 
turning to John he added, ‘‘ Why did not you try 
for it ?” 

‘**T don’t think I necd it,” he replied, simply. ‘*‘ We 
get on pretty well.” 

Mr. Rivers drew a mental comparison between Mrs. 
Deane with her Guild-pension, her well-furnished, 
long-leased house, and her manly strapping son, and 
the poor little hardworking mother of this delicate- 
looking lad, and as he passed on, he smiled to himself. 

Presently Mrs. Forres and the two Maynards came 
out together, and when they joined the others, Mar- 
garet invited the mother and son to return and dine 
with them. She had not yet learned to restrain the 
open-handed hospitality in which her parents had 
trained her, but Mrs. Forres, who, under other cir- 
cumstances, would have accepted such invitation in 
all good faith, now considerately refused. ‘‘ Their 
dinner was waiting at home,” she said (though she 
knew it was only cold mutton, which would be no 
worse if it waited till next day), ‘‘ but she would call 
in some day to tea, or afterwards, for she could seldom 
leave Slack and Pitt’s until late.” 

‘*T ask you to come as a real kindness,” whispered 
Margaret, with tears starting to her eyes. ‘‘ You 
can’t guess how I sink sometimes, and you make me 
feel braver to struggle on again—as if there was 
something to live for yet!” 

‘And so there is, dear,” said Mrs. Forres, pressing 
the little trembling hand that lay in hers. ‘‘ When 
the whole world is dead to us, then we’ve the whole 
world to live for, dear. And we’re never lonelier or 
sadder than Christ was, and so He knows all about 
us. And after all, dear, ‘ gone before’ is not lost, and 
you ought to live as cheerfully as you'd go a journey 
where somebody waited for you at the end. You may 
think it is easy talking, but there are people in the 
world who'd envy you, dear! And if you do every- 
thing which comes to your hand, you'll find that busy 
days soon pass, and that you’re not half done when 
you’re called away !” 

And so they parted. And with these solemnly 
bracing thoughts in her mind, Margaret gave little 
heed to her cousin’s remark— 

‘Mrs. Forres seems a very nice person, but her son 
is a darling!” 

Which was a singular observation for a young lady 
so discreet and reserved as Miss Amy Maynard. 


Miss Amy, your cousin has 
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SUNDAY SONGS. 











I.—THE BEST FRIEND. 


Aly Friend is truest tenderness, 
My Friend me in my grief doth bless : 
Earth, sky can nought so sweet unroll 
As His dear image in my soul. 


Like to a star His voice me guides, 
While round me darkness deep abides ; 
J hide glad in His loving breast, 

And tempests trouble not my rest. 





A high and holy peace is mine 

When other hearts in anguish pine ; 
And should all earthly succour fail, | 
My Friend’s right arm can grand avail. 
My Friend divine and I are one, 

Our bond can never be undone: 
Though gorgeous sun and starry sky 
Should sink in space, grow dim, and die. | 





Patient I march to heaven’s gate, 
For there my Friend doth watch and | 


wait ; : 
My cross shall change like His, and | 
wave, 
Triumph’s bright banner, o’erthe grave. 
And though in death too weak to praise 
In words His wise and wondrous ways, 


I shall Him feel, in that grim strife, 
The Resurrection and the Life! 


II.—SECRET GOODNESS. 
Turoveu the still bosom of the dale 
The modest brook in silence steals: 
It hath no name, it tells no tale, 





And all its treasures it conceals. 





“Earth with Thy gifts o’erfloweth.” 


SUNDAY SONGS. 


But when beside its waters sweet 
The pilgrim, weak and weary, rests, 
His lips it gladdens, bathes his feet, 
And round him sparkle all its crests. 


The brook he blesseth;—God, Most 
High! 
Oh may the brook my image be! 
Calm may I travel to the sky, 
As calm it travels to the sea. 


Let fierce Ambition seek renown, 
Flatter the foolish multitude : 

Let me on human glory frown, 
Spend days unknown in doing good. 


IIIL—YOUTH AND TIIE LORD’S SUPPER. 


Jesus! fill and fire my soul; 
Through Thy Word my heart prepare 
For the bliss Thy gifts unroll, 
For the banquet I must share : 
At Thy table I, a guest, 
Shall behold Thee, Prince of Love— 
Love that sanctifies the breast, 
Yearning for the things above. 


Jesus! Thee my heart I give, 
Hallow, help me by Thy grace; 
In Thee ever may [I live, 
Be Thy truth my dwelling-place : 
Thou, who welcomest the weak, 
Be my guardian when I go, 
All untaught, my path to seek 
In a world of sin and woe. 


Let Thy glory on me shine, 
In the right way lead Thou me: 





Tell me of Thy death divine 
When I would be false to Thee: 
How Thou borest for me pain, 
Let me deep, sublime behold ; 
Deem Thy love a grander gain 
Than earth’s pomp, and power, and 
gold. 
Saviour, let me hear Thee say— 
‘*Come, my son, for Thee I sighed: 
None can better cheer the way 
Than the Friend that for thee died.” 
Lord! with thankful heart I feel 
That Thy Spirit now is near ; 
And I will in gloom, in weal, 
Follow Thee, Redeemer dear. 


IV.— AFTER HARVEST. 


Tuov hast remembered us in grace: 
Earth with Thy gifts o’erfloweth ; 
The fruit we in earth’s bosom place 
In golden ripeness gloweth : 
Blessings alone 
Stream from Thy throne; 
Thy bounteous hand 
Cheers our dear land, 
With corn enricheth strath and strand. 


All worldly things decay, depart— 
Be this for us no sadness: 
In life we felt Thy loving heart, 
In death be Thou our gladness : 
Children of dust 
In Thee can trust: 
They have no fears, 
But ripe, full ears 
Are gathered to eternal years. 
Gitzert Tart. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Wiser than him who said, ‘‘ Experience teaches fools” 
—a lying proverb, that has got, like bad money, into 
circulation—Solomon says, ‘‘ Though thou shouldest 
bray a fool in a mortar among wheat with a pestle, 
yet will not his foolishness depart from him.” To their 
own loss, and that also of others who haye the mis- 
fortune to be connected with them, such persons go 
blundering, stumbling, floundermg on through life ; 
being, to use a common expression, no sooner out of 
one scrape than they fall into another. Yet there is 
a case more hopeless than theirs. ‘‘Scest thou a 
man,” says Solomon, ‘‘ wise in his own conceit P— 
there is more hope of a fool than of him.” 

The converse of this is equally true; all experience 
proving what youth especially should give heed to, 
that modesty is the sure pathway to merit, and humi- 
lity the foundation of all true greatness. Access to 
other kingdoms besides heaven is not to be obtained 
but according to the beautiful lesson our Lord taught 
wrathful and wrangling disciples. To abash their 
self-conceit and rebuke their vanity, He called a little 
child, and setting the gentle, modest, blushing boy in 
the midst of them, he pointed to him, saying, ‘‘ Except 
ye be converted, and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven: whoso- 
ever, therefore, shall humble himself as this little 
child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of heayen.” 
The tallest trees spring from the deepest roots: the 
lark rises from her lowly nest among the dewy grass 
to sing and soar the highest of the feathered choristers : 
and like these in many instances the humblest have 
attained to the highest greatness. Of this Solomon 
presents one of the most illustrious examples. En- 
dowed with the wisdom that has made his name so 
famous, he presented a living commentary on the 
words—‘‘ God exalteth the humble.” 

Happy the country where the sovereign sets an 
example of piety, and throws the weight of the 
crown into the scale of virtue and religion. Nor in 
this respect, though the day sadly belied the bright 
promises of the morning, did Solomon fail to set an 
example to kings. He preferred God’s honour to his 
own—building the Temple first, and his own palace 
afterwards. Again, we find him, very soon after his 
accession to the kingdom, leaving Jerusalem with all 
its attractions, to repair to the house of God in Gibeon; 
and stand—an impressive spectacle—before the majesty 
of heaven as a worshipper and a sinner, on a level 
with the meanest of his subjects. There, teaching the 
needful, but oft-neglected, lesson, that as our mountain 
lakes discharge at their outlet as much water as they 
receive from their parent streams, we also should give 
as we get, Solomon presented offerings corresponding 
to his position and his wealth—and also, perhaps, to 
the feeling Alexander, the Czar of all the Russias, 
expressed on his death-bed, when, being at the point 
of death, he was heard to say, ‘‘ Kings haye much 
need of mercy.” A thousand animals, Solomon’s gift, 
bled in sacrifice at Gibeon—a thousand victims, a 
burnt-offering for his sins, were consumed to ashes on 
its altar. 


There is no money some give so grudgingly, yet 
none which he who offers with a willing mind lays 
out, at such interest, as what is bestowed on God’s 
cause and spent in his service. What security, bond, 
or bill like the word of God? ‘‘ Honour the Lord 
with thy substance,” like the fifth, is a command- 
ment with promise. ‘Them that honour me,” He 
has said, ‘‘I will honour;” nor, though the bread 
we cast on the waters usually takes much longer time 
to return, did four-and-twenty hours elapse till God 
redeemed that pledge to Solomon. 

The king has gone to rest. Wearied and worn 
out, probably, with the duties of a day memorable for 
the costliest sacrifice ever offered on an altar, he 
slept; and, sleeping, dreamed. God, who in former 
and also in future ages made himself known, now 
in one and now in another fashion, appeared to him, 
saying, ‘‘Ask, what shallI give thee?” Never was 
-there such a munificent offer; nor, we may say, such 
an answer. The reply pleased God, we are told ; and 
if we take into account Solomon’s inexperienced youth, 
the temptations to which his rank exposed him, the 
kind of pleasures kings have commonly pursued, 
and the usual objects of their ambition, it may 
well astonish us. Wisdom is preferred to riches, to 
long life, and to victory over enemies—the common 
ambition of kings. Honourable to any man, but 
especially to one so young as Solomon; the dictate of 
early piety and of the purest patriotism; expressing 
the most profound humility in circumstances favour- 
able to the growth of pride; so moderate and so 
modest ; breathing sentiments of the deepest gratitude 
to God, and of entire devotion to the public welfare ; 
this choice, more like what might be expected of 
hoary age, the maturity of wisdom and the decay of 
passion, than of impetuous and inexperienced youth, 
may in part be attributed to Solomon’s judicious and 
godly upbringing. He had what youth cannot too 
highly value. He had a prudent, pious, and God- 
fearing father. 

Still, many have had Solomon’s advantages whose 
lives have afforded but painful illustrations of the 
proverb, ‘A foolish son is a grief to his father, and 
bitterness to her that bare him.” Besides, Solomon, 
at the time he made this remarkable choice, had not 
received those extraordinary gifts with which God 
afterwards endowed him. It is plain therefore that 
he was no ordinary man—to be lost in the common 
crowd; but that, like Moses, and David, and the 
Apostle Paul, and almost all whom God has called to 
do great things, he was endowed by naturg, if I may 
say so, with great abilities. The choicd, let it be 
observed, which reflected such honour on his under- 
standing, was made not after, but before God be- 
stowed on him the gifts of a marvellous, or rather 
miraculous wisdom. 

The extraordinary wisdom of Solomon appeared in 





his character— 

1. Asaruler. 

There is an essential differénce between learning and 
wisdom. An ounce of mother wit is better, it is said, 
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than a pound of learning; and verifying that proverb, 
some of the most erudite men haye shown them- 
selves in the practical affairs of life, the management 
of their own or other people’s business, not much 
better than born fools. There is a wide gulf also 
between wisdom in speech and wisdom in action, as is 
expressed in the confession, ‘‘ I saw and approved the 
better, and yet did the worse,” put in the mouth of 
one by a heathen moralist. Of this distinction Charles 
II., whom one of our greatest historians justly calls 
‘¢a moral monster,” presented a remarkable example 
—justifying, by the madness of his folly, his shame- 
less indulgence of the lowest passions, the reckless 
and ruinous course he pursued against his better 
judgment, this description, ‘‘He never said a foolish 
thing, nor ever did a wise one.” There was a moment, 
but only a moment, when his subjects were ready to 
form no more favourable judgment of Solomon. 

The right with its remarkable dream is passed. 
Next day the king, whose presence, according to 
Eastern customs, was open to his meanest subject, 
sits on the judgment seat. Two women of disreput- 
able character, bearing a dead afd a living child, 
approach. Each, according to her own tale, wronged, 
and clamcuring loud for justice, lays claim to the 
living infant, and refuses to own the dead. There 
being no evidence in the case other than their own 
unsupported assertions, the spectators are at a loss 
which to believe—the infamous life of both making 
the one as little worthy of credit as the other. The 
dilemma is well calculated to put their king’s sagacity 
to the test; and they wait with eager curiosity to see 
how he will decide. But with what horror are they 
struck, how do they stand aghast, and what unhappi- 
ness do they anticipate to themselves and their country, 
when Solomon opens his lips to pronounce a judgment 
apparently as foolish as cruel! Tho knot he is unable 
to untie he will cut. He calls for a sword; ordering 
the living child to be divided, and a half given to 
each. But how is the horror of the people turned to 
surprise and joy, and how do they hurry from the 
court to publish Solomon’s fame, and pronounce him 
the paragon of judges, when, as one of the women 
springs forward with a scream, and seizing the up- 
lifted arm of the executioner, turns her face to the 
king to cry, ‘‘O my lord, give her the living child, 
and in no wise slay it,”’ he, testing the matter by this 
appeal to nature, points to the trembling, weeping, 
pallid, horror-stricken suppliant and says, ‘‘ Give her 
the living child, she is the mother thereof!” 

Thus Solomon held the scales of justice, and with 
a hand equally skilful and firm he held the reins of go- 
vernment. On his accession to the throne, he did not 
find himself on a bed of roses; nor in circumstances that 
belied the saying, ‘‘ Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown.” The kingdom was suffering from the depres- 
sion and disorder which long years of war are apt to 
produce under the most vigorous government; and 
this evil was greatly aggravated at that time in the 
land of Israel by certain peculiar circumstances. The 
royal house was divided against itself. The rent ex- 
tended from the palace to the people; and produced 
rival factions, each supporting its own candidate for 
the throne. The army was commanded by military 
chiefs. These having distinguished themselves in 


David’s wars, had obtained an influence which the 
crown could not afford to despise, and yet had not the 
power to control. Old, less indeed in years than in 
the decay of faculties which battles, and a life of 
domestic troubies and public broils had prematurely 
weakened, David in the closing years of his life held 
the reins of government with a feeble hand. 

Such were the circumstances of the country on 
Solomon’s accession; and nothing could be more 
admirable than the order his sagacity evoked out of 
this chaos and confusion. Without any breach of the 
laws of justice, or encroachment on the rights of the 
subject, he dexterously rid himself of every person 
dangerous to the government. What his head planned 
with wisdom, his hand executed with vigour; till his 
government, admirably organized in every department, 
resembled a vast machine, complete in its details, 
beautiful in its construction, with its numerous wheels 
all revolving in silent and perfect harmony. 

2. Asa man of learning and science. 

Aristotle, the Stagyrite, and tutor of Alexander the 
Great, is usually called ‘‘ the Father of Natural Iis- 
tory.” Without pronouncing him superior either 
to Plato or Socrates, he was certainly one of tho 
greatest men any age, ancient or modern, has pro- 
duced. Cuvier—and there is no more competent 
authority—says, that ‘‘he deserves as a naturalist to 
be taken as a model;”’ that, so far as the animal 
kingdom is concerned, ‘‘ he has treated this branch of 
natural history with the greatest genius;” and that 
‘‘the principal divisions which naturalists still follow 
are due to him”—to a man who lived nearly four 
hundred years before the Christian era. This is high 
praise; nor do I mean to detract from it. Yet, if any 
comparison were to be made between Aristotle and 
Solomon, it should be remembered that the Greek 
pursued his studies under peculiar advantages. Eight 
hundred talents of the royal reyenue were spent on 
his researches; and not only was he encouraged by a 
sovereign who was smitten with a desire to know the 
nature of animals, but several thousand persons, 
according to Pliny, were engaged throughout Greece 
and the whole of Asia in providing him with mate- 
rials; and while he had his whole time to devote 
without interruption or distraction to his studies, 
there is reason to believe that his great work on the 
animal kingdom is less the result of his own observa- 
tion than a collection of all that had been observed by 
others. 

But, whatever be the merits of the Stagyrite, ho 
was not the first who earned laurels in this depart- 
ment of science. Five hundred years before his birth, 
Solomon had entered and explored the same field; 
and thus he, more than Aristotle or any other man, 
may claim the honour of being regarded as the father 
of natural science. Embracing a vast range of sub- 
jects, ‘‘he spake,” says the inspired historian, “ of 
trees, from the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon, even 
unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall: he 
spake also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping 
things, and of fishes.” That brief and simple record, 
that glimpse of the: vast range of Solomon’s studies, 
may well excite our wonder and admiration ; especially 
when we take into account, that this remarkable man 
devoted himself to these pursuits amid the temptations 
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of an Eastern court, the cares of commerce, and the 
distractions and vast enterprises of a kingdom. His 
is a rare chapter in the history of kings 
we find its parallel ? 

It is only a fow fragments that remain to us either | 
of his history or of his writings. We read in the 
Bible, ‘The rest of the acts of Solomon, and all that 
he did, and his wisdom, are they not written in the 
Book of the Acts of Solomon ?” and again, ‘‘ The rest 
of the acts of Solomon, first and last, are they not 
written in the Book of Nathan the Prophet, and in the 
prophecy of Abijah the Shilonite, and in the vision of 
Iddo the Seer?” But where are these records? With 
the exception, perhaps, of some passages extracted 
from their pages, and engrossed in the books of Kings 
and Chronicles, they have all perished. Undistin- 
guished in their fate from thousands of books that have 
neither genius nor any other property to keep them 
afloat, these, which the church and world would not 
willingly have consented to lose, have sunk in the 
stream of time. They are lost. It is vain to regret 
that, only we may venture to say that had they been 
extant, Solomon’s name would have occupied a fore- 
most place in the roll of science. Tis discoveries and 
researches would haye supplied abundant reasons 
for his unexampled fame, and for the pilgrimages 
which men, and women also, made from all parts of 
the world to hear his wisdom, and sec his glory. 
Possessed of these writings, we should have read, 
not with more faith, but with a higher apprecia- 
tion of its meaning, the eulogium of the inspired 
historian—‘‘ And God gaye Solomon wisdom and 
understanding exceeding much, and largeness of 
heart, even as the sand that is on the seashore, And 
Solomon’s wisdom excelled the wisdom of all the 
children of the east country, and all the wisdom of 
Egypt. For he was wiser than all men ; 
the Ezrahite, and Heman, and Cl helical. and Darda, 
the sons of Mahol; and his fame was in all nations 
round about.” 

3. As a poet and moralist. 

Two at least of the Psalms are ascribed to Solomon. 
These are the 72nd, which, beginning with the prayer, 
“Give the king thy judgments, O God!” proceeds to 
describe in glowing language, and with prophetical 
reference to the blessings of the gospel, the peace and 
plenty and glory of his reign; and the 127th, where, 
with reference probably to the temple, to the wall and 
watchmen that protected Jerusalem, and to the per- 
manence of his royal house, the king acknowledges 
his dependence on God. ‘‘ Except the Lord build the 
house,” he says, ‘‘ they labour in vain that build it: 
except the Lord keep the city, the watchmen waketh 
in vain. Children are the heritage of the Lord; 
happy is he that hath his quiver full of them.” 
Besides these, we have, first, the Book of Proverbs, 
that unparalleled repertory of practical wisdom; 
secondly, the Book of Ecclesiastes, a treatise on the 

vanity of this world written under the solemn shadows 
of another, with the tears and trembling hand of a 
late but true repentance; and, thirdly, his Song, 
that wonderful ode which, with its double and hidden 
meanings, the fervour of its language, and its highly 
Oriental imagery, it requires no common measure 
both of genius and piety to properly appreciate. 


than Ethan | 


Yet these are but fragments of his works. Whether 
the Songs that are lost were written under no truer 


. Where shall | inspiration than what is loosely attributed to poets, 


| and of what character they were—amatory, pious, or 
patriotic, we know not. But his muse was prolific ; 
his songs, the Bible tells us, being a thousand and 
five, and his proverbs not fewer than three thousand 
in number. Neither do we know whether these 
three thousand wise saws were over and above those 
preserved in the Book of Proverbs. It is more im- 
portant to observe that in that book, of the greater 
part of which Solomon was undoubtedly the author, 
there is an amount of wisdom, knowledge of men and 
manners, sound sense and practical sagacity, such as 
no other work presents. It fulfils in a unique and 
pre-eminent degree, the requirements of effective 
oratory—not only every chapter, but every verse, 
and almost every clause of every verse expressing 
something which both ‘strikes and sticks.” 

I cannot fancy the temptations, the difficulties, the 
dangers of life, through which this Book, were youth 
or age to take it as their chart and compass, would 
not guide them with safety and honour. Its pages, 








opened at random, shine with gems, rarest specimens 
of shrewd observation and practical wisdom. The day 
was in Svotland, I may observe, when all lier children 
were initiated into the art of reading through the Book 
of Proverbs. It would be difficult, and indeed impos- 
sible, to find any book so suitable for such a purpose as 
that, with its simple, Saxon, and monosyllabic words. 
T have no doubt whatever, neither had the late Prin- 
cipal Lee, as appears by the evidence he gave before 
a-committee of parliament—that the high character 
which Scotsmen earned in bygone years was mainly 
due to their early acquaintance with the Proverbs, the 
practical sagacity and wisdom of Solomon. To their 
familiarity with these was due their caution, pru- 
dence, economy, and foresight, their reverence for the 
persons and submission to the authority of parents, 
those properties by which, often rising from the hum- 
blest condition, they pursued their fortunes with 
success in every quarter of the globe. The book has 
unfortunately disappeared from our schools; and with 
its disappearance my countrymen are more and more 
losing their national vyirtues—in self-denial and self- 
reliance, in foresight and economy, in reverence of 
parents and abhorrence of public charity, some of 
the best characteristics of old manners and old 
times. 

Such is a sketch of Solomon’s natural and super- 
natural endowments. Insects are attracted to a 
candle; sea-birds to the lighthouse that stands on 
lonely rock or stormy steep; and shining in the dawn 
of science, through the gloom of these early ages, like 
a light in a dark place, Solomon attracted to the court 
and country which his wisdom illuminated visitors 
from all the regions round about. He was the wonder 
of his day; and yet, there is no history from the 
perusal of which we are more ready to rise, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Lord, what is man?” The deepest soundings in 
a lake commonly lie under its highest crags, and 
as the depth there corresponds to the elevation, so 
Solomon appears in some respects to have sunk as far 
below as in others he rose above the level of ordinary 
men. 
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Let us look at some of the spots in this sun—the 
errors and faults of Solomon. 

In the first place, not content, as he might well 
have been, with surpassing all the kings of the earth 
in wisdom, he is smitten with the vulgar ambition of 
cclipsing them also in the amount of his revenues, in 
the luxuries, pomp, and splendour of his court. He 
became a voracious whirlpool, swallowing up the 
wealth of the country. He oppressed his subjects 
with taxes; alienating their affections from the House 
of David, and sowing the seeds of the revolt that 
burst out in the days of his son, and rent the kingdom 
asunder. Ere the close of his reign, his boundless 
extravagance and insatiable ambition had brought 
Israel to the verge of ruin. The flight of Jeroboam 
into Egypt, where, as a vulture sits watching the 
dying throes of its prey, he waited the death of 
Solomon, and those outbursts of rebellion by Hadad 
in Edom, and by Rezon in Syria which occurred in 
his lifetime, were but the trembling of the mountain 
that precedes the discharge of the volcano, the distant 
thunder that heralds the storm. 

In the second piace; Solomon gave himself up to a 
life of sensual indulgences. Out-Heroding Herod— 
going as far beyond other kings in these pleasures, 
as in wealth and wisdom, he had seyen hundred wives 
(all of them princesses), and three hundred concu- 
bines. A most shocking example for a king to set! 
yet, in justice to Solomon, it is fair to observe that 
this vast and crowded harem was probably, to some 
extent, maintained for display; part of the state of 
the great in those days lying in the number of their 
wives, as it lies now—a less, but still a grievous 
burden—in the number of their servants. 

In the third place, Solomon became an idolater; 
addicting himself, shame to say, not only to idola- 
trous, but to cruel and obscene rites. What a fall 
was there! He who built the sacred Temple, and 
offered up with devout lips the sublime prayer with 
which it was dedicated to the service of Jehovah— 
the only and true God, lived to ‘‘go after Ashto- 
reth, the goddess of the Sidonians, and after Milcom, 
the abomination of the Amorites.” As if in open 
contempt of Jehovah, he raised within sight of 
his holy temple ‘‘an high place for Chemosh, the 
abomination of Moab, and for Moloch, the abomina- 
tion of the children of Ammon, in the hill that is 
before Jerusalem.” The wife of Elimelech had gone 
forth from Bethlehem well and wealthy, with a 
husband at her side and two gallant sons at her 
back. She returns a lone, broken-down, impoyer- 
ished widow—bereaved of her children, stripped of all 
her wealth, sunk into the lowest poverty, with no 
friend on earth but a widowed alien, poor as herself ; 
and such was the contrast between her present and 
past condition that the people, as they stood at their 
doors and saw her go up the street, could hardly 
believe their own eyes. Their pity swallowed up in 
surprise at this striking and strange vicissitude, they 
lifted up their hands to say, ‘“‘Is this Naomi?” But 
there is much in the degradation into which Solomon 
fell, in the scenes in which this wisest of men appears 
playing such an unworthy and wicked part, to call 
from our lips still stronger expressions of grief and 
wonder. ‘‘ How art thou fallen, son of the morning?” 
vV.—3. 





We have not room to trace al! the causes of this 
strange and melancholy downfall, but may specify two 
or three that should be lessons and warnings to us. 

We find one in his too eager pursuit of wealth. The 
love of money went far to eat the love of God out of 
his heart. Besides, acquired as his wealth chiefly was 
through commercial intercourse with heathen nations, 
it exposed him, and his countrymen also, to influences 
dangerous to their morals and religion. Let our own 
nation be warned. She holds a foremost place in the 
race of commerce. Our wealth is year by year in- 
creasing at an unparalleled ratio. But let us rejoice 
with trembling ; warned in time by the fall of Solomon, 
and the ruin of his house and kingdom. There are 
merchants and manufacturers in our country who have 
need to remember that the wealth which is obtained at 
the expense of the morals of the people costs much too 
high a price; and it were well for all to remember 
that no man-is justified in exposing himself to cir- 
cumstances or associates dangerous to his soul, for 
the sake of pay or place, of escaping poverty, or of 
earning a fortune. 

Another cause of Solomon’s fall may perhaps be found 
in his introduction of sensuous forms and a splendid 
ritual into the worship of God. A taste for these 
strongly marks our own age; and may not God have 
set him up asa beacon of warning to the churches ? 
With no bad, but probably good, intentions he turned 
the simple services of the ancient Jewish worship 
into a gorgeous ritual, Perhaps he hoped to draw 
people to the house of God by services designed to 
attract the eye and gratify the senses. I am the more 
free to say so, as I see no evidence in the Bible that 
he had any authority whatever for many of the forms 
he introduced into the worship of God. The conse- 
quence of this policy was, as it always has been, that 
outward forms came to usurp the place of religion. 
Their observance was substituted for practical piety ; 
and religion at length suffered the fate of a tree that 
is choked to death by the creepers that, though per- 
haps bearing beautiful flowers, have wrapped them- 
selyes around it; or, to vary the figure, the fate of 
warriors in those days, when, sheathed in iron from 
head to heel, they sank on the field of battle, not so 
much under the blows of their enemies as the weight 
of their arms. 

Another, and indeed the chief, cause of Solomon’s 
falllay in his marriages. His wives, who were heathen 
women, turned away his heart in his old age after 
other gods. So Scripture tells us ; and not to our sur- 
prise. He may have flattered himself that he would 
persuade them to embrace the faith; and that though 
he failed, he himself should suffer no injury by tole- 
rating their idolatry and granting them liberty of 
worship. The result was otherwise; and the issues 
of his experiment warn us against tolerating vice, 
lending any countenance to error, or allowing liberty 
to run into license. 

Solomon’s case presents the strongest protest against 
unhallowed marriage: a remarkable example of the 
danger to which they expose their souls who, fascinated 
by beauty or blinded by affection or under the influence 
of other and less creditable motives, become, as the 
case may be, the husbands or wives of the ungodly. 
For a pious person to marry one, however otherwise 
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attractive, who is a stranger to the grace of God, and 
feels no sympathy with them in their love to Christ— 
who though not hostile is indifferent to religion, is to 
tempt the fate of the poor moth, that, attracted by 
its glare, flutters around the candle, to plunge at 
length into the flame, and lose its wings—perhaps its 
life. Does not almost all experience prove that, in 
the case of such incongruous and unhallowed mar- 
riages, the good are more likely to be perverted than 
the bad converted? ‘When, springing from the bank 
into the pool where one is perishing, the brave swimmer 
approaches the object of his pity, and circles round 
and round him to catch his hair or hand, what care 
he takes to keep clear of the drowning grasp !— 
knowing how much easier it would be, should he 
once come within his clutches, for the drowning to pull 
him down than for him to pull the drowning out. 
And that such a fate is most likely to be the result 
of unhallowed marriages is proved as well by the 
earliest records of mankind as by all later experience. 
I read their condemnation in words which represent 
them as one of the chief sources of that monstrous 
pollution from which God washed the world by the 
waters of Noah’s flood. ‘‘The sons of God,” says 
the sacred record, ‘‘came in unto the daughters of 
men, and they bare children unto them; and God 
saw that the wickedness of man was great on the 
earth, and that the imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually; and it repented the 
Lord that he had made man on the earth, and it 
grieved him at his heart; and the Lord said, I will 
destroy man, whom I have created, from the face of 
the earth; both man, and beast, and the creeping 
thing, and the fowls of the air; for it repenteth me 
that I have made them.” In regard to such marriages 
we may ask, ‘‘ How can two walk together, except they 
be agreed? Can a man touch pitch, and not be de- 
filed ? or take fire into his bosom, and his clothes not 
be burned?” Not only so, but unions between the 





God-fearing and the godless, the devout and un- 
devout, are expressly condemned. God forbids the 
banns. Inequality in point of colour, or age, or 
wealth, or accomplishments, or rank, or Christian 
sect and denomination, isno sin. Marriage under such 
circumstances may not be wise, in certain cases, but is 
never wicked. The one inequality from which God’s 
people should allow neither interest nor affection to 
blind their eyes, is that from which Solomon suffered, 
and God, by the mouth of Paul, forbids, saying, 
“Be not unequally yoked together with unbe- 
lievers.” 

We cannot enter on the much and long disputed 
question whether, notwithstanding his great fall and 
sad backslidings, Solomon does not present an example 
of one saved at the uttermost—a brand plucked from 
the burning. We hope, and indeed think, that there is 
good reason to believe he does. Regarded in that light, 
let his case encourage the greatest sinner to return, and 
cast himself at Jesus’ feet, crying, ‘‘Save me, I perish !” 
the greatest backslider t6 retrace his steps, and 
repair to the throne of mercy, saying, ‘‘ Heal my back- 
slidings, and love me freely!” ‘Still, taking the most 
charitable view of Solomon, and clinging to the hope 
that this wise and famous man, who was on earth a 
type of Christ’s person, found mercy, and is now in 
heayen—a trophy of Christ’s cross, of the love that 
welcomes the returning penitent, and of the blood 
that cleanseth the chief of sinners; his case is con- 
fessedly one surrounded with great difficulties. The 
day will! reveal the truth. Till then a dark cloud hangs 
over his fate ; and, had I to seek a motto for his tomb, 
had I to engraft a lesson on his history, it were this: 
THUS SAITH THE LoRD, LET NOT THE WISE MAN 
GLORY IN HIS WISDOM, NEITHER LET THE MIGHTY 
MAN GLORY IN HIS MIGHT; LET NOT THE RICH MAN 
GLORY IN HIS RICHES; BUT LET HIM THAT GLORIETH, 
GLORY IN THIS, THAT HE UNDERSTANDETH AND 
KNOWETH ME. 








A SUNDAY 


Or the Sundays which it has been my lot to spend 
at sea, a good many are as completely lost in the mist 
of the past as an equal proportion of my Sundays 
spent on shore. Others I remember merely as chro- 
nological milestones on a road that had few other 
measuring marks.to conyince its travellers that they 
were really getting nearer their journey’s end. With 
nothing but sea around, and sky above, morning after 
morning, night after night, landsmen are apt to give 
in to a despondent belief that they are wandering “ at 
large” in a billowy limbo. But one of my Sundays at 
sea stands out in my recollection like a misplaced large 
capital in a paragraph of small print. It was the first 
Sunday on which we had had service upon deck, 
during a voyage home from Sydney. Three days be- 
fore none of us had expected to see an earthly Sabbath 
again, on sea or shore; and before that brilliant 
Sunday’s sun dipped behind the golden-barred, purple 
and crimson-curtained lattice of the west, a canvas- 





shrouded corpse lay, waiting for the cool starlight, on | 
| which sparkled like granite, although as soft to the 


the cover of the long-boat. Pigs were grunting be- 
neath its planks—real pathos, somehow, seems always 





AT SEA. 


to be dashed with coarsely unpoetical prose—but their 
noise could not trouble the rest of that weary sleeper. 

There was no sign of recently menaced, or presently 
impending death in sky or sea when I woke upon that 
glorious morning. To enjoy, by night as well as by 
day, the delicious weather into which we had suddenly 
glided, two or three of us had spread our mattresses 
on the roofs of the little deck-houses which jutted 
out from the quarter-deck. I cannot imagine a more 
luxurious sleeping-place—except, perhaps, a bed on a 
house-top in the East. The stars peeping in and out 
between the spars and rigging, like wind-fluttered 
golden fruit, as the ship rose and fell, were the last 
sights we saw before we fell asleep; all night long 
the fresh sea-breeze swept over our faces, making us 
feel, so to speak, ready washed when we opened our 
eyes; and the sun awoke usas it wakes the birds. 
When we woke that morning, the heaven was abso- 
lutely cloudless. There was nota speck the size of a 
fairy’s finger nail on the whole vault of splendid blue, 


| eye as that is hard. Innumerable spangles of sunlight 
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quivered on the long, sweeping waves, here and there 
crisply breaking into a running crest of snowy foam. 
Sprinkling a gauzy veil of spray around them, from 
their glassy wings, flying-fish shot up for their brief 
flight in volleys of silver javelin-heads. Huge alba- 
trosses sailed round the ship on unfluttering wings, 
or, deliberately folding the vast vans, swam up to the 
side in quest of food, like tame water-fowlin a park 
pond, having to wait for some very high wave to serve 
as springing-board before they could launch them- 
selves into the air again. The wind was very light, 
and our clipper was going at a mere lazy canter over 
the bright waters. On both sides she was winged 
with studding sails; up to the very trucks of her 
stumpy royal masts (the only point in her rig that 
marred the rakish, black-sided beauty’s symmetry), 
she was a cloud of canvas. It would not need, most 
likely, to be touched all day, and the beautiful creature 
seemed to know this, and to be enjoying, by way of 
change, the leisurely gait of her Sabbath day’s journey. 
On board preparations were being made to get the ship 
into trim for a true Sunday at sea—a floating island 
of comparative calm in the midst of restless winds 
and waters—a very different day from the sloppy, 
scurrying, hard-working, and gencrally comfortless 
Sundays we had had-in the former portion of our 
voyage. Male passengers made themselves ‘fit to go 
to church,” and not immediately recognisable, even 
by their most intimate acquaintance, in milk-white 
paper collars and black broad cloth. The women folk 
smartened up their children, and brought out creased 
silk dresses for themselves. When the second mate 
took the deck at eight bells, he also was dressed in 
his shore-going or ‘‘Sunday-best.” After breakfast, 
whilst the chief cabin passengers lolled in their 
lounging-chairs on the quarter-deck, and the in- 
termediates quietly read or talked, sailors, in clean 
dungaree jackets, patrolled the deck in unconversing 
couples, silently enjoying their Sunday’s rest, like 
cab-horses turned into a sunny paddock. Or, accord- 
ing to sailors’ immemorial custom, they overhauled 
their chests—by some of their contents, I suppose, 
reminding themselves of shore, but, I fear, poor 
fellows, not of many Sundays spent on shore so 
decorously Sabbatical as the one before them on the 
sea. ‘‘Chips,” the sea-tanned, shrewd, civil old car- 
penter, was a Scotchman, and sat reading his Bible 
on the sunny doorstep of his deck-house; greatly 
scandalised, and yet, with his national appreciation of 
humour, amused (to the trouble of his conscience) by 
the awful blasphemies which one of a lot of parrots, 
that he had bought in Sydney for resale to Mr. Jam- 
rach, or some other Ratcliff Highway naturalist, was 
glibly pouring forth above his head. We had another 
Scotchman on board, in whom reverence for the Sab- 
bath manifested itself in, considering his weck-day 
behaviour, a startling manner. Poor Sam was the 
eldest of the apprentices. He was a clever, good- 
natured, handy fellow; and, if he could have kept 
sober, might soon have been mate, and ultimately 
master; but Sam would have sold himself for rum, 
and his ordinary talk was the most horrible I ever 
heard. ‘‘Chips’s” parrot was a saint compared 
with him ; even the foul-tongued Australian bullock- 





driyer who had taught the bird would have paled his 


ineffectual fires before Sam’s profane and profligata 
vocabulary. Nevertheless, Sam, on that Sunday 
morning, felt himself called upon to reproye what he 
thought far more awful than any of his own iniquities. 
In a side boat, two passengers were playing chess; 
one of them was a quiet young fellow, whom Sam 
had looked up to with envious admiration as an 
utterly inimitable model of virtue. When he saw 
his paragon thus engaged, poor Sam threw up his 
hands in incredulous horror. ‘‘ Hech, sirs,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ wha’d hae thocht to see the like o’ that? 
You gam’lin’ on the Sabbath, Mr. Smith! Ye’re but 
a whited sepulchre, after a’, man.” 

Chips’s parrots were not the only ones that were 
screaming, and strutting, and trying to untwist their 
cage-wires in the genial sunshine, which had already 
made the recently wet-brown decks as warm and 
white as a heated dinner-plate. From ‘chief cabin, 
*tween decks, and forecastle, a noisy menagerie of 
cockatoos, black and white, king parrots, looking 
like flunkeys in their green coats, red waistcoats, and 
purple breeches, lowries, rosellas, blue mountainecrs, 
paroquets, and budgerce-ghas, had been brought out 
to bask in the bright beams. After their fashion the 
poor exiles, sold into captivity, were returning thanks 
for the Sabbath-light that hours before had fallen on 
their earlier sunny home. If it had not been for the 
clamour of the expatriated bush birds, it would have 
been easy, with closed eyes, to fancy oneself already at 
home, waiting for the church bells to begin to ring in 
some sunny countrynook. The cow lowed complacently 
beneath the pleasant heat; the sheep bleated as if on 
a hill-side; the pigs grunted as if routing in a straw- 
yard ; the poultry clucked and crowed in once familiar 
farmstead fashion. The home-illusion was intensified 
when the ship’s bell began to clink for service. 
Hitherto the captain had read prayers in the saloon 
on Sunday mornings, when he had leisure to turn 
chaplain, but very few, except the chief cabin pas- 
sengers, had attended these services. Almost every 
one on board, however, except the man at the wheel, 
and the look-out men, mustered at this first deck- 
service. Our hearts were softened by the memory of 
the peril we had so narrowly escaped in the past week, 
and it was a relief to be able to return thanks in com- 
pany for our common deliverance. The reading-desk 
was the harness-cask, covered with a red ensign. 
The ‘‘ body” of our church was pewed with chairs, 
stools, boxes, barrels, and planks, supported by in- 
verted buckets. The rail of the quarter-deck, and the 
steps leading up to it, the longboat and the booms, 
were our galleries. The congregation of passengers 
was fringed with standing sailors, listening to the 
service with uncovered heads. The ‘“silver-tongued 
Melvill” could not have produced a greater effect 
than the rough skipper did when, with a voice that 
had grown hoarse in bawling through storms, he read 
out this collect of thanksgiving :—‘‘O most blessed 
and glorious Lord God, who art of infinite goodness 
and merey; We thy poor creatures, whom thou hast 
made and preserved, holding our souls in life, and 
now rescuing us out of the jaws of death, humbly 
present ourselves again before thy Divine Majesty, to 
offer a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, for that 
thou heardest us when we called in our trouble, and 
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didst not cast out our prayer, which we made before 
thee in our great distress: Even when we gave up all 


for lost, our ship, our goods, our lives, then didst: 


thou mercifully look upon us, and wonderfully com- 
mand a deliverance; for which we, now being in 
safety, do give all praise and glory to thy holy name; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” As many 
of us as could find the unfamiliar place in our prayer- 
books joined heartily in repeating after our rough 
priest the “‘ Hymn of Praise and Thanksgiving after 
a dangerous Temnest:” * O come, let us give thanks 
unio the Lord, for He. is gracious: and his mercy 
endureth for ever. Great is the Lord, and greatly to 
be praised; let the redeemed of the Lord say so: 
whom He hath delivered from the merciless rage of 
the sea. .... The waters of the sea had well-nigh 
covered us: the proud waters had well-nigh gone 
over our soul. The sea roared: and the stormy wind 
lifted up the waves thereof. We were carried up as 
it were to heaven, and then down again into the deep: 
our soul melted within us, because of trouble. Then 
cried we unto thee, O Lord: and thou didst deliver 
us out of our distress... .. Thou didst send forth 
thy commandment: and the windy storm ceased, and 
was turned intoacalm. O let us therefore praise the 
Lord for his goodness: and declare the wonders that 
He hath done, and still doeth for the children of men.” 

Attentive congregation though we had been, how- 
ever, it had been impossible to refrain from now and 
then casting a curious glance out to sea. A sail, 
which, when we sighted it in the early morning, had 
been a mere film on the horizon, and in readiness for 
whose nearer approach the box of signal-flags stood 
open, was now getting so very near that it seemed pro- 
bable that we should be able to speak her with brass 
instead of bunting. As soon as service was over, a 
general rush was made to the side. Nearer and nearer 
drew the ships. The stranger was a handsome, roomy, 
Thames-built liner, with a white streak and black ports. 
She turned out to be bound to the port from which we 
had sailed. So very close did the two ships run that 
the skippers laid down their battered speaking-trum- 
pets, and (whilst passengers and crew on both sides 
preserved a breathless silence) croaked and screamed 
the usual questions and answers, and requests to be 
reported, through their curved hands. We could distin- 
guish the features of the passengers and crew, hanging 
over the bulwarks like swarming bees. Switftly as the 
two ships glided past each other, we had time to note 
that the Londoner’s passengers looked with mingled 
respect and wonder on people who had left the Land 
of Promise to which they were flocking ; and, in our 
turn, we stared with interest at them, as fresh from 
the old country from which most of us had been absent 
for years. My nearest neighbour, as the ships passed 
—so close, and yet so soon to be so far sundered—was 
an invalid intermediate passenger, a broken-spirited, 
young married woman, going home, as her only 
chance of life. Her faded, once very pretty, face 
was following the departing ship with very languid 
interest, when suddenly she seemed to recognise some 
one’sform or features, shrieked out ‘‘Oh, God ! it’s 
Tom”—and dropped on the deck with blood gushing 
from her mouth. We knew her history on board. 
She had buried her baby in Sydney; her husband 





had ill-treated and deserted her; her health had 
utterly failed ; and some benevolent ladies had sub- 
scribed to send her home to her only near relative, or 
friend, a twin-brother living at Westbury or War- 
minster—I cannot now remember which. That 
brother she believed she had seen on board the pass- 
ing ship. Whether it was so or not, of course I can- 
not tell. Ifthe twins, who had played together in the 
little Wiltshire town, did thus pass on the wide ocean 
the brother hastening, perhaps, to his sister’s succour— 
it was a pathetic meeting, even in a world where all 
things passaway. Atanyrate, she believed that she had 
seen her brother go by, and hemorrhage and a hope- 
less feeling of homelessness combined to take away the 
little life stillleft her. Before the afternoon eight bells 
tolled out, her corpse lay shrouded on the long boat. 
We had a second service that evening. One 
of the intermediate passengers was a worthy Me- 
thodist, who had been a “local preacher.” He 
had often volunteered to give us a sermon, but 
his offers hitherto had always been somehow or 
other pooh-poohed. No one, however, felt inclined 
to object when he repeated his offer that even- 
ing. With an apology for quoting the Apocrypha, 
he took for his text, ‘‘ All those things are passed 
away like a shadow, and as a post that hasteth by; 
and as a ship that passeth over the waves of the 
waters, which when it is gone by, the trace thereof 
cannot be found, neither the pathway of the keel in 
the waves.” There was not much in the sermon; 
but the suggestive text preached itself, and needed no 
comment but the corpse that lay so still, whilst the 
passed ship melted into the southern distance, the sun 
went down and the stars came out in the purple sky, and 
the Evening Hymn ascended in the mellow dusk above 
the moan of the wind and the lapping of the waves. 
We had a third service that night. It was soon, 
even for a sea-burial; but our rough old skipper had 
a very soft heart under his shaggy breast, and had got 
a fancy into his head ‘‘that the poor thing would 
rest better if she was buried ona Sunday. Besides,” 
he added, ‘‘ she’ll be so much nearer her brother, if 
so be it was her brother.”” When, therefore, the moon 
had come up, paving the sea with a long path of 
trembling light, and turning a stray, lonely, dove-like 
sea-bird into the likeness of a sacred symbol, the corpse, 
with a cable-link fastened to the shroud, was carried 
to the side. We stood round, bareheaded, whilst the 
captain read the service by the light of a lantern, whose 
red flare looked like a blot of blood on the pure moon- 
shine. Presently he nodded to the chief mate. ‘‘ Luff,” 
shouted the mate to the man at the wheel. The curt, 
solemnly uttered command rang strangely through our 
silence. The ship was shaken up into the wind. The 
towering pyramids of shimmering canyas flapped im- 
patiently whilst the captain read on, ‘‘ We therefore 
commit her body to the deep.” ‘The carpenter and 
his mate tilted the board on which it lay; and, in a 
few minutes, the ship was on her course again, and 
we were turning-in with whispered good-nights, or 
looking back over the melancholy waste of moonlit 
water, and wondering whereabouts it was that the 
world-weary young creature had plunged down to rest 
until the Sea shall give up its Dead. 
EDWARD HowWE. 
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EARNEST WORDS FOR EARNEST MEN; 
OR, THE GOSPEL AND THE PILGRIMAGE. 


I.—THE GOSPEL TO THE POOR. 


Some, perhaps, may be saying, ‘‘That subjectis not 
forme. I am not poor; I am rich, independent, and 
respectable.” I have no intention of leaying even 
these to listen as unconcerned bystanders, or not to 
listen, as they will. The Gospel is no class religion 
— it is designed for all men. Never ought we to encou- 
rage that idea, so prevalent in human nature, that 
religion is in its place among the poor, among the 
sick, among the sorrowful, but out of its place when it 
comes into the mansions of the rich, or the palaces of 
princes. We have not so learned Christ; and if we 
meant so to use the subject now before us, it would 
be a misleading and an unjustifiable subject. 

The subject has a voice for all men. Who are the 


poor? We cannot fix one standard of wealth, and | 


call that man rich who has so much to live upon, and 
that man poor who falls below it. 
in every place rich upon their five shillings a week, and 


there are persons poor upon their five hundred. It is | 


not thus that Scripture, nor is it thus that experience, 
teaches us to define wealth and poverty. That man 
is poor, who, born in one station of life, has sunk 
through misfortune into another. That man is poor, 
who, in days of wild speculation, has risked more than 





he could spare upon some rash venture, and has lost 
where he hoped to win. And that man is poor, what- 
ever his fortune, whose expenditure is always in excess 
of his income, whether it be by one shilling a week, or 
by a hundred pounds in the year. And that man is 
poor, whatever his riches, who is discontented and dis- 
satisfied—grudging against another who has more, or 
murmuring against his God who has given him this 
and not more. And that man is poor, culpably, 
miserably poor, who is habitually ordering goods for 
which he knows that he cannot pay, and looking on, 
from the calm shore of a false and sinful self-compla- 





There are persons | 


cency, upon tradesmen failing through his selfishness, 
or tempted, in their turn, to imitate his dishonesty in 
dealing with another stratum of society yet below. 
And when we add to all these—whom I may describe 
as the pauper rich—those who certainly will be poor, 
inasmuch as the coffin and the grave hold no riches at 
all, and we can carry literally nothing away with us 
when we die; we shall see no reason why the preacher, 
| proclaiming a Gospel for the poor, should turn one 
| way rather than another in ministering-—every reason, 

rather, why he should begin with himself and end with 
every single soul within hearing, even as our Lord 
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Jesus Christ Himself, preaching His first Sermon in 
the promiscuous synagogue of Nazareth, chose this 
as His text, from the 61st chapter of the book of the 
prophet Isaiah :— 

‘* The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because 
He hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor.” 

We are all poor—either actually, or in possibility, 
or (certainly) in prospect. If we, any of us, are to 
put away from ourselves the Gospel to the poor, we 
ought, first of all, to warrant ourselves against death. 
There is no poverty like that which comes to all men. 
‘*Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked 
shall I return thither.” And although there may be, 
as there is, a peculiar charm in ‘Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified,” for those on whom this life frowns— 
for those who know not, from day to day, whence 
shall come to them the daily bread and the nightly 
lodging—yet it needs surely but a small flight of ima- 
gination to see ourselves stripped of everything for 
burial, and crying aloud then (God grant, not in vain) 
for what our Lord calls something of our own, even 
those true, those incorruptible riches which shall go 
with us into life eternal. 

And as the poor are in this sense all men, so the 
Gospel too is the same for all men. Christ had 
not one voice for one class, and another voice for 
another. This is one of the chief features of His reve- 
lation. Himself poor, during His public ministry, 
even to homelessness—for the Son of Man, He says, 
had not where to lay His head—He yet neither 
intentionally repelled the rich, nor purposely courted 
the needy. He addressed Himself to: that reason, to 
that life, to that soul, in which all are equal: in this 
sense, like His Apostle after Him, ‘‘ by manifestation 
of the truth He commended Himself to eyery man’s 
conscience in the sight of God.” 

When man undertakes—and it has been undertaken 
in all ages—to preach a special gospel for the poor, it 
has often been in this respect most unlike Christ’s. It is 
not difficult to catch the ear of the poor, it is not diffi- 
cult to win their suffrages for a new scheme of politics 
or of religion, by declaiming against the inequality of 
fortune, against the injustice of society, which gives 
to one class a superfluity for which it is unthankful, 
and denies to another class a competency which would 
make it happy. <A gospel for the poor commonly 
means the promise of some Utopian readjustment of 
the present into a beautiful symmetry of equality and 
contentment. The Socialist finds even in the Bible 
something which he can interpret into a gospel of this 
kind. He reads how the early Christians ‘‘ were to- 
gether and had all things common;” how the rich 
sold their possessions and threw the price into a public 
fund, out of which “ distribution was made to each as 
every one had need.” He does not stay to remark 
how partial in extent, how limited in duration, was 
this community of possessions. It was the product of 
a first enthusiasm—it was limited to the Church of 
Jerusalem—it was at an end, quite evidently, before 
the writing of St. Paul’s Epistles. He pleads, as we 
plead, the cause of charity; he speaks of those who 
have more than they need, and of those who have less: 





he bids the one impart freely to the other, by separate | 
acts of almsgiving, acceptable in proportion as they | 


poor man’s Gospel. In itself, it rather goes against 
than helps the Gospel: for it tends in the direction of 
giving importance to the seen and temporal—of making 
men estimate life by the world’s standard, instead of 
replacing that standard by one spiritual and heavenly, 
Christ’s Gospel is one and the same for the rich and 
for the poor; it is in the heart which receives that the 
real difference lies. He might easily have placed 
Himself at the head of an insurrection against wealth. 
He might have inflamed the passions of the peasantry 
of Galilee into hostility against the publican’s ill- 
gotten gains and the Pharisee’s insufferable arro- 
gance. But His kingdom, in this as in every sense, 
was @ kingdom not of this world: it was in the heart 
that that kingdom must be set up, and the heart of the 
rich man, can you but reach it, is the heart of the 
suffering: and of the poor. 

There is another sense in which men have framed 
for themselyes—and even used Christ’s authority for 
it—a separate gospel for the poor. Often, we fear, is 
there a serious misconception of that doctrine of a 
future restitution and refreshing, which has been in 
all ages the hope and satisfaction of the faithful. It 
has been imagined that, if a man only suffered here, 
he must have a hope of happiness hereafter. The 
words of an inspired parable—‘‘ Son, remember that 
thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, and 
likewise Lazarus evil things; but now he is com- 
forted, and thou art tormented”—have been argued 
from as if they said this: ‘‘ Hach man has a certain 
portion of good and of evil. He may have the good in 
this life, or the evil: whichever he has here; he will 
have the other hereafter. No matter what he has 
been in principle or conduct, if he has only had an 
unfortunate career on earth—many hopes, many 
disasters, much sickness, at last a painful, suffering 
end—he is sure of rest, he is sure of comfort, he is 
sure of his heayen.” Thus, you see, the Gospel for the 
poor becomes this—and I assure you that Iam but 
putting into words the undisguised thoughts of many— 
‘* Because you have had no good things here, you will 
anquestionably have good things, only good, hereafter. 
Because you are poor, you are blessed; because you 
have suffered, you shall certainly reign.” They would 
say, as they looked upon a bed of sickness, ‘‘ In a short 
time all will be peace,’”’ whatever the character, what- 
ever the life. The man who has had a comfortless 
home, even though he made it so—the woman who 
has had a struggle for her children, though she never 
thought of her God—the poor homeless beggar, even 
though drunkenness made him this, and suffering has 
brought him no repentance, must be safe for eternity 
because he has had his evil things here. There is a 
temptation to say this; such reasoning humours a sort 
of superficial and spurious charity, which is oftentimes 
but a mask for indifference and heartlessness. But 
this is not Christ’s Gospel for the poor—that Gospel 
speaks not of suffering as indiscriminately compen- 
sated by glory, any more than it utters the cruel 
horrible converse, of punishment for the rich man 
because he was rich. The poor man’s Gospel is the rich 
man’s Gospel. A man may have both worlds, or he 
may lose both worlds.. One state may be more fayour- 
able to salvation than another; riches may be dan- 


are voluntary. A community of goods never was the | gerous to the soul, and want, rightly used, may foster 
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reflection, and even aid repentance: but God condemns 
no man because he was rich, and absolyes no man 
because he was poor. 

And yet Christ has a Gospel for the poor, and the 
Lord God anointed Him to preach it. It was the last 
sign of all given to the messengers of the Baptist. 
“The dead are raised up”—can there be any proof 
of Messiahship beyond that? Yes, one more—“ and 
the poor have the Gospel preached to them.” It is 
proverbially difficult for one man to enter into an- 
other’strials. ‘‘The heart knoweth his own bitterness.” 
It is true of class trials, no less than of individual. 
It is hard for health to adapt itself to sickness; it is 
hard for joy to sympathize with sorrow; it is hard for 
youth to feel for age, man for woman, wealth for 
peverty. Nevertheless, a serious Christian purpose, 
a true self-denying charity, can do much even here; 
and to those who know well, even as visitants or 
ministers, the homes and lives of the poor, I may 
appeal, with some confidence as to their appreciation 
of this climax. Not only do the blind see and the deaf 
hear—not only are the lepers cleansed, and not only 
are the dead raised—there is this yet behind, in its 
testimony to Jesus, that He has a Gospel, a real 
Gospel, an effectual Gospel for the poor. If that be true, 
then is He God’s Christ. For, assuredly, nothing less 
than a Divine voice can carry a Gospel into that 
condition. Oh! I speak to many who know it. 
Sorrows of the heart, as we commonly distinguish 
them, may appeal more forcibly to the sympathy of 
mankind—a widow’s solitude, an orphan’s helpless- 
ness, the tears of a mother over her son, of a sister 
over a lost brother, these griefs have in them, no 
doubt, a more imperious hold upon the compassionate 
feelings of others; but I question whether even these 
distresses are really harder to bear than the fretting 
anxieties, the humbling mortifications, the inglorious, 
the prosaic miseries of a daily life-long poverty— 
whether, indeed, it may not require almost more of a 
Gospel to calm, to soften, to elevate the poor man, 
than to dry the mourner’s tears, or to bring near to 
the desolate heart the Father of the fatherless and the 
God of the widow. If Christ has a Gospel for the poor, 
I can well believe that He has a Gospel for the lonely, 
for the forlorn, for the disconsolate. 

Then what is this Gospel for the poor? Let us see, 
in other words, how the one only Gospel addresses 
itself to the particular case of poverty. 

First of all, it goes to the very root of the matter, 
in its cause and in its history. ‘Know you cer- 
tainly that it is God’s visitation.” It is-the will 
of God that you should be poor. Suppose that your 
poverty be even the result of folly, misconduct, or 
sin, still it is now, for you, the will of God. There is 
repose, there is satisfaction, at once. Whatever second 
causes have been at work—sickness or misfortune, 
wrong-doing of another, wrong-doing of your own— 
this, to-day, in fact, is the will of God concerning you; 
poverty—poverty as a providence, or else poverty as a 
chastisement. It is the will of God. 

And who is God—this God who is so powerful over 
your condition—this God who is so minute in His over- 
sight? He is your Father. Heisthe God who thought 
it worth while not oaly to create, but also to redeem ; 
the God who, when we were yet sinners, gaye Jesus 








Christ to die for us; the God who, instead of leaving 
us in the misery which we had chosen, came after us, 
in our lost state, into the wilderness of our ruin, and 
would seek till He could find and till He could save! 
He is the God who not only has no pleasure in the 
death of him that dieth, but even gaye Himself that 
we might live. 

Then, if He who so loved me has seen it to be 
necessary that I should have an unlovely and a trying 
lot. here below, may it not reconcile me to that con- 
dition at once to know that He has ordained it? I 
think so. I think that I can trust Him who did the 
greater to do the less; in other words, Him who gave 
Christ for me when I was lost, to look after me and to 
shepherd me now that I am found. 

Again, the Gospel of Jesus Christ says this to me. 
The life that is, isthe mere porch and vestibule of the 
life that shall be. I must walk by faith. I must 
claim and I must practise already that equality of 
being, which is mine, in God’s sight, not only with 
the greatest of earth’s heroes, but even with just men 
already made perfect. These distinctions of birth and 
rank, of fortune and station, are absolutely unrecog- 
nized in heayen. It is difficult, I know, to see it so; 
it is of the very nature of these inequalities to strut 
and parade themselves; it is natural to us, it is even 
our duty, to feel and to own these varieties below; it 
is a part of Christian virtue to order myself lowly and 
reverently towards those who here are above me. But 
let mine be a willing subordination—willing, because 
it is also erect, independent, and dignified. Let mo 
live already as one whose citizenship is in heayen— 
whose fellow-citizens are saints and angels, the souls 
of the faithful here, the spirits of the righteous in glory. 
There is no degradation in that poverty which within 
a few years will be shaken off—which, when the re- 
surrection comes, will be transfigured and recreated 
into glory. 

Let me remember, too, that, when Jesus Christ 
Himself came to redeem sinners, He came not as great 
men are, but as I am. He was poor. He was the 
child of the poor, the companion of the poor, the 
friend of the poor. ‘‘ Blessed be ye poor,” was His 
‘benediction: ‘‘ Woe unto you that are rich,” was His 
warning. Poverty puts me into the rank of Jesus. 
Evidently He desired to show that there was nothing 
mean, that there might be something noble, in that 
poverty which He chose to share. Let me claim that 
brotherhood—let me live that life of Jesus—and I 
cannot be degraded by it. ‘For our sakes He be- 
came poor, that we, through His poverty, might be 
rich.” For our sake, He spent thirty years of His 
short life in the home, in the shop, of the carpenter, 
that He might teach us how small are worldly dis- 
tinctions, how honourable are the very disparagements 
of the lowly. 

AH this on the negative side. There is no real dis- 
grace in the condition of the poor. Jesus Christ Him- 
self chose it. But now on the positive side. What is 
it which makes the man? What is it which dignifies 
earth ? What is it which anticipates heaven? Is it 
not this—the haying God in Christ in us by the Holy 
Spirit? Is it not the being in present connection, in 
yital union, with God Himself—with God who is a 
Spirit—in that Person of the Godhead who is the Lord 
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and Giver of life? This it is which makes the man. 
This it is which makes the real distinction and differ- 
ence between man and man. One man has God in 
him, and he is a prince, a king—God says so— 
though he be a beggar. Another man has everything 
except this—has birth, has wealth, has title and rank, 
has office and power and fame; but, not having God 
in him, he may be a very contemptible person with all 
these advantages. Certainly ‘‘he can carry nothing 
away with him when he dicth, neither shall his pomp 
follow him.” 

Oh, this life is not so unequal for us as it looks. 
Not station, not emolument, not bodily comfort, not 
outward luxury, makes the inequality; only that 
which need not be—the refusal of a soul to be in 
union with God its Maker—only the putting away 
from us of that great salvation, which to haye is life, 
which to refuse finally is the second death. 

iLook on far enough, and Christ’s Gospel tells us 
that poverty will be ended. The poverty, I mean, of 
this world. Christ was poor on earth; He is rich 
now. He has all power over heaven and earth; He 
has received of the Father all the gifts of grace to 
bestow on His people. He is not poor now—neither 
shall they be poor hereafter who shall sit down with 
Him in His throne. 

Let these thoughts reconcile us to the utter- 
most troubles and disadvantages of this life. They 


are assigned to cach, in thought and love, bya Fa- 





ther’s hand. Even now they are superficial—even 
now they are Christ-like—even now they are com- 
patible with ineffable grace; one day they shall cease 


| for ever in a world where Christ the great King is 


reigning already in His glory. Only see that they bo 
borne meekly, humbly, hopefully; that they bo 
regarded as of God’s assigning; that they be referred 
to Him in all things as their source and end.’ Then, 
when Christ comes again, or when Christ calls you to go 
to Him, there shall be for you no more pain nor want, 
no more sorrow nor shame; you shall awake to ever- 
lasting life, you shall see the King in His beauty. 

And even now, love, above all things, those employ- 
ments and comforts of earth which remind you of 
the glory that shall be. Forsake not the assembling 
of yourselves together. The house of God should be 
especially the meeting-place of the poor. There, for 
the time, you forget your discomforts and your denials 
in the bright light which streams upon you from the 
Divine mercy-seat, in the adoration of Him in whose 
sight all are equal, in the thankful commemoration of 
His dying love who to this end died and rose that He 
might be Lord both of the dead and living. There 
let us practise together for that time when rich and 
poor shall finally meet in a home from which sin 
alone shall be banished as the common enemy, and in 
which all who have here loved and served Jesus Christ 
shall abide for ever in blessed union in the presence of 
God and the Lamb, 

C. J. VAUGHAN, 
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“ Woe unto them that lay field to ficld till there be no place, that they may make themselves alone in the midst of the earth."—Book of the 


Prophet dsaiah. 
“Am I my brother’s keeper ?”— Zhe Saying of Cain. 


“ The principal seats of the agrarian evil which threatens to extend itself over a considerable portion of the rural districts of England are Norfolk, 

















Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, but especially Lincolnshire, which may be considered, in an agricultural sense, as almost a new creation; a great 
part of it, which was within the memory of living man a waste, has been brought into a state of the finest cultivation, and has added at least 
230,000 acres to the corn-producing area of England. The low level of Norfolk, which was a hundred years ago but one vast bed of sedge and sallow 
bushes, now glows with red clover and the golden mustard, and gladdens the eye with the verdure of turnip-flelds and heavy crops of grain. In this 
reclaimed portion of England farmhouses, barns, stables, and all that is required for agricultural prosperity, have been erected, but no thought has been 
taken for the labouring man. No cvttages have been built for his accommodation ; in many cases, he must walk miles to his work; even on estates 
where he had been so fortunate as to secure a humble shelter he has been dispossessed of it lest he should become a pauper and a burden to the parish, 
and has been driven to find a house where and how he could. In the eastern districts of England many farms of 300 acres do not possess a single 
resident labourer."—Zhe Quarterly Review, July, 1867. 

Eight appears to be the ordinary age at which children join the agricultural gangs; in some instances, they have been known to doso even at four. 
It is a common practice with parents to stipulate that if the elder children are hired to the gangmaster he must take the younger ones too. The 
distances they have to walk, or rather run, before the labours of the day begin, are astounding; sometimes eight miles a day, as in a case near 
Peterborough. They leave at five in the morning, under the care of the gangmaster, and return at five at night. They work eight or nine hours; and 
during the last hour they are at work they will ask, said an old gangmaster, forty times what o'clock it is. 

The atmosphere of moral corruption which surrounds agricultural gang-work is such as can be paralleled only in the interior of Africa; the 
behaviour and language of the girls and women employed is such that no respectable man can speak to them or even look at them without being 
shocked, and any decent female would shrink from meeting them as they walk Lomewards from the fields. 

In a parish of Cambridgeshire, consisting of 18,000 acres, the whole of which is the property of the Duke of Bedford, labour for its cultivation can 
only be obtained at the distance of ‘seven or eight miles, 


Have they learnt of the lark to sing ? 

The lark from the grassy sod, 
With the dew on his breast and wing, 

That soars to the throne of God. 
Have they followed his upward way ? 

But no! it would be a crime 
Almost as bad as to play, 

So to idle their precious time. 
What flowers in the fields may blow, 

What joys in the hedgerows lurk, 
ba do not ask or know, 

ey come to the fields to work : 

And labour is such a boon, 

In our world of sorrow and sin, 
It cannot matter how soon 

The little children begin.* 


Earty, early, they rise, 

In the twilight cold and grey 
They rub their sleepy eyes, 

“ Ts it morning so soon ?”’ they say. 
Early, early, the children rise, 

And yet they are not merry nor wise, 
Healthy nor wealthy are they. 

Late, late, in the evening grey, 
As they trudge on their homeward track, 

From the fields where they’ve worked all day, 
You may meet them coming back. 

They are cold, perhaps they are wet, 
They have worked in the fields all day, 

They must surely be tired—and yet 
They sing: are the children gay ? 


They woke at the voice of the bird ; 














In the fields, the whole day long, 
They have been where the heavens were stirred 
And thrilled with the lark’s clear song ; 





* At a meeting of the Norfolk Chamber of Commerce, on Saturday, 
October 11th, 1867, Mr. C. S. Read, M.P., said,—“The employment in 
which women and children employed in agriculture were occupied wus 
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They have been in the fields all day, 
Where the vetch and the orchis grow, 
Yet these children do not play, 
Nor the dandelion blow 
Seed after seed away, 
The hour of the clock to show; 
Yet often the children ask to know 
What is the time of day. 


Some things perhaps they may miss, 
That other children see, 
The evening chat, and the kiss, 
And the ride on daddy’s knee; 
To be tucked in their little beds 
By a mother’s loving care, 
For at night they lay down their heads 
And sleep—justany where** 
Perhaps they have:never heard 
Of Christ or of Ged,-nor could tell 
Who made them; nota word 
Can the children read nor spell ; 
Yet they are not dullmor slow 
Though they’ve gone to no village-schodl, 
There’s many a thing they know 
That is not learnt by mule. 


They play at no little games, 
But they’ve learnt the wickedsong, 
And with each of earth’smameless:shames 
They’ve been acquainted long. 
They’ve heard no sweet story told 
Ly the fire as the shadows fell, 
But of evil—new and old— 
‘They can give you the chronicle ; 
For they’ ve learnt, and more quickly too, 
For oaths, and for jeers, and for blows, 
All that the pagan knew, 
And all that thesavage knows. 


What matter! the-world grows old, 
To toil, and to-sin, and to die, 
Is a story so often told 
It never need make us sigh. 
What is it ?—a girl and a boy— 
They are poor—they were never meant 





light, and the hours during-which they were-employed were not long. A 
~ be twaddle had 


great deal of whut might becatled sentimental been talked on 
this subject. Some gentlemen said that when.a, pase girl went to field- 
work she was contaminated .and spoiled, but he contended that, in-all 
prebability, she was contaminated “and «spoiled ‘before:she ye there. He 
thought a girl SS yr or twelve was as a asa One thera stnte dove that a 
and he contended that there was no 
and female labour. There were certain Saaling operations ona 
which the nimble fingers of children were ey adapted. with 
regard to the educational part of the question, he knew that some thought 
it desirable that children should not be employed in ‘work before mime 
years of age. He wus sure, however, that unhess a ‘boy went to work when 
e was nine or ten years of age, he would mot makew labourer. ‘It 
was important to remember that all a as to et of: 
children would fall heavily on their parents; the farmers woul hardly feel 
them. The farmers were not opposed to ; on the — they 
wished their labourers to be educated—for, all other things being equal, the 
educated labourer was certainly the best. He did not think the guardians 
of Norfolk could be charged with having neg] i the ation of pauper 
children. The charge of 1d. per week was so trifling that it@id not-enter 
into their calculations. With regard to«school attendance on«tilternate* 
days or weeks, such a system for children employed in-agriculturewould: 
mething like-so 





be useless to the farmer; it must beso! many hours inthe 
year. We must still look to the night-schodls and Sunday -schools for: 
perfecting and keeping up education among-our raval-population.” 

* It is occasionally the practice f ‘private ae super- 
intended by the farmers, to pass the might on the: where they-work ; 
they then sleep in a barn orstable. One (farmerused to turn incfifty boys 
and girls together, like so many sheep into ay ——. lock the @deor upon 
them for the night. “ But then,” observes C..S. Read, M.P., in the 
speech already quoted from, “You cannot go into any village street "at nine 
or ten o’clock at night without seeing girls and boys larking about, 
and in all probé ability some of these great girls.and boys-slept in the same 
room when they got home.” 





To be the light and the joy 

Of the homes to which they were sent, 
In our nation’s mighty schemes, 

In the world’s great working plan, 
There was no room left it-seems 

For a woman, or fora man; 
‘Blighted before they are blown, 

Let-them.sink to the earth like weeds, 
So long as our:crops are grown, 

So long as‘the:sea recedes. 


*Whatshall it profit .a man,’ 
Is-a-saying widely — 
“Let him win and gain all he can, 
“If he lose his soul—his orn 2’ 
‘But speed tothe giant plough, 
And the w that grinds-and rolls 
O’er.the broad:smooth levels, now 
‘Over other people’ s-souls. 


‘Oh ! -ernel lords of the soil, 


No-wonder your harvests glow 
With ruddy and golden spoil, 
When the earth 3 is-so fat below ; 
When you joy in your harvest won, 
Do you think of your harvest lest, 
And hid from the-ripeningsun? 
Have-you counted up the:cost 
Of the precious seeds forgot, 
FE in with heedless scorn, 
In your‘furrows deep*to rot ; 
Thatwill-not come:ap with'the com 
Girlhood, wifehood, youth, 
And love, and all. that was lent 
Or given to make‘heaven:a truth, 
And life‘asweet content. 
Manhood antlstrength and joy, 
The image divine of God ; 
It is‘but a.girl.and a boy 
Ye have'trampled Sank to the éladt 


Then look o’er:your lordly plains, 
And go to yourserowded-mart, 
And when ‘ye tell.o’er your gains, 
Fling in: many a broken heart 
And blighted life, with theaches 
And:pangs 6f.a childish‘frame, 
With the waste and the dess:thatamales 
The tale of a woman‘sshame.; 
With another cry.in the-streets, 
And another rufiian jeer, 
And the laugh one so éften:meets, 
Far sadder than is the‘tear. 
Go! count up the cost éfadll 
That fell with the stonesithat fell, 
When ye shook down thevedttage wail 
To build up the felon’s:eell! 
Go number the weary ‘feet 
That roam on an aimless‘track 
Of ruin and wrong,-nor meet 
With aught that can lure them’ back; 
‘Because'they have never-known 
What comfort meant since‘the day 


‘That leftthem naught for their:own— 


‘When ye took their homessaway. 
"When the little daisy died 
That:the cottage garden grew, 
Withered a nation’s pride, 
With the rosemary, thriff,<and rue 
Hollow the harvest joy 
Of the land where the Teapers mourn; 
Where the poor man’s git] and his' boy 
Count for less than the rich man’s corn. 
Dona ‘GuzENWELL. 
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“THE MOST 


HIGH GOD.” 


A BIBLICAL STUDY. 


TERE is, if I mistake not, an interest of a peculiar 
nature, whether we look at the matter historically or 
spiritually, connected with this as one of the Divine 
names which come to us through the Bible. If it does 
not stand on the same lofty eminence as that of 
Jah (Ps. Ixviiil. 4) or Jahveh (or, as we more com- 
monly write it, Jehovah), as being the incommunicable 
Name, representing the eternal, self-originated Being 
of the I am THAT I am (Exod. iii. 14),—if itis not 
brought into the same direct contrast with that Name 
as being an earlier and less complete apocalypse of 
the divine nature, like El Shaddai, the ‘‘God Al- 
mighty ” (Exod. vi. 3), we shall find that it has a wider 
range than either, and has passed through more varied 
and more strange vicissitudes. If it does not con- 
nect itself, as the word which we translate ‘“‘God”’ 
(with its strangely plural form, Elohim) does, with 
intricate questions as to the authorship of books or 
portions of books, according as that Name or Jehovah 
predominates in either, its history may perhaps throw 
an unexpected light upon those questions, and help us 
to understand the relation of those two to each other, 
and to this as, in one sense, intermediate between 
them. 

1. We have to note, as the first memorable fact in 
tracing the history of the Name into which we are 
inquiring, the comparative infrequency of its occur- 
rence. It does not appear once in the whole series of 
what we commonly call the Historical Books of the Old 
Testament, from Joshua to Esther. It meets us only 


in three chapters of the Pentateuch (Gen. xiv., Num. | 


xxiy., Deut. xxxii.). The writers of the Psalms, in 


the jubilant devotion which led them, as it leads poets | 


of all periods and nations, to delight in bringing toge- 
ther every divine Name that was not irretrievably 


tainted by idolatrous associations, brought it more | 


often into the songs of Zion; and we can reckon up 
not fewer than twenty-two passages in which the 
word occurs, scattered through seventeen Psalms. 
From the lyrophets of Israel it is almost as entirely 
absent as from the writers of its history (probably 
both writings came from the same class of men), and 
the name of the ‘‘ Most High” meets us but once in 
Isaiah (xiv. 14), and once in the Lamentations of Jere- 
miah (iii. 38). It is one of the characteristics of the 
prophecy of Daniel, however, whatever explanation 
may be given of it, that in this respect he differs from 
his predecessors ; and in two chapters of the book that 
bears his name, it occurs in a plural form, but with a 
singular meaning, not less than eight times (ch. iv. 
21, 22, 29, 31; vii. 18, 22, 25, 27). When we come 
to the writings of the so-called Apocrypha, on the other 
hand, there is a marked increase in its frequency. 
It has come to be, next to ‘the Lord,” the favourite 
Name by which the son of Sirach speaks of God, and 
we find its Greek equivalent in as many as forty pas- 
sages in the Book of Ecclesiasticus alone. If that 
book was, as it professes to be, a translation from the 
Hebrew (i.e., from the Aramaic form of it then spoken 
in Palestine), this would show that the Name which 





appears so seldom in the Old Testament had for sume 
reason or other become popular. In the New Testa- 
ment it falls once again into the background. We 
have it twice in the message of Gabriel to the Virgin 
(Luke i. 32, 35); once in the song of Zacharias, the 
father of the Baptist (Luke i. 76); thrice as uttered 
by demoniacs (Mark v. 7; Luke viii. 38; Acts xvi. 
17); once in a quotation about Melchizedek from 
Gen. xiv., in Heb. vii. 1; once in St. Stephen’s 
speech (Acts vii. 48), but there as the rendering of a 
different Hebrew word, in a quotation from Isaiah lvii. 
15. These are the facts with which we have to deal. 
I proceed to inquire to what inferences they lead us. 

2. And, first, as to the name itself, which in the 
Hebrew has the form Elion. The English reader 
must not be misled by the apparent resemblance of 
the word thus written to the other divine names of Zl 
or Elohim. The initial vowels, identical as we write 
them, are in the Hebrew entirely distinct, and are 
seldom, if ever, interchanged. There is no connection 
traceable or even possible between the two words. The 
meaning of the name is clear enough, and is rightly 
rendered in the Greek, Latin, English, and other ver- 
sions of the Old Testament, as ‘‘ the Highest,”’ or the 
‘‘Most High.” The same word is found in its lower, 
simply local sense quite often enough (as in Gen. xl. 
| 17; 1 Chron. yii. 24; 2 Chron. viii. 5) to make its 

meaning clear. It expresses, therefore, that carliest 

thought of God which rises in the mind of man as he 
| looks upwards to the firmament of heaven, and is led 
to believe in One on high, above him in the infinite 
distance, above him and all created things in the in- 
finite perfection of his nature. He worships the ‘‘ Most 
| High.” If he is led to connect that thought with the 
| idea of a single, sovereign Power acting upon him and 
upon the world, if he is not led first to personify and 
then to deify the several forms of force which meet 
him in the world around him, he will be true to the 
monotheistic instincts of his nature. If he yields to 
that temptation, it will still remain to bear its witness 
of One who sits supreme over all gods and men. 

3. The history which first brings the name before 
us is that remarkable episode in the history of Abra- 
ham which tells us of the attack of the five kings from 
Mesopotamia, sweeping away many of the old tribes 
of Canaan, plundering the Cities of the Plain, and 
carrying off their spoil; of their defeat by Abraham, 
and the warriors whom he led in pursuit of the retreat- 
ing marauders. On his return to Mamre, he is 
met at Salem (I leave the vexed question of its locality 
untouched) by ‘‘ Melchizedek, the priest of the Most 
High God” (Zi Elion). The description is obviously 
one on which great stress is laid; and it is accom- 
panied by another formula hardly less significant. 
When Melchizedek blesses Abraham it is in the name 
‘‘ of the Most High God, the possessor of heaven and 
earth.” And Abraham, the history tells us, recognised 
at once the priesthood of Melchizedek and the name of 
the Divine Being whom he worshipped. THe, too (here 
and here only in his life), when he solemnly refuses te 
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take any part of the recovered spoil, says to the king 
of Sodom, that he has ‘lifted up his hands to the 
Most High God, the possessor of heaven and earth” 
(Gen. xiv. 22). 

4. Whatever view we take of the chapter in which 


this narrative occurs, whether we adopt the very pro- | 
bable hypothesis that the compiler of the Book of; 


Genesis has incorporated with his tale of the patri- 
archal family, a section of some lost chronicle of a 
wider history, or take it as written by the same author 
as the rest of the book,—whatever view we take of the 
priest who is thus brought before us, and whose name 
afterwards gains so mysterious a significance—it is, 
at all events, clear that he represents a worship and a 


| 





faith common to Abraham and to the earliest inha- | 


bitants of the East. 


plains of Mesopotamia), ‘‘ out of the mountains of the 
East.” (Num. xxii. 5; xxiii. 7). He belonged, that 
is, to the region from which Abraham had started on 
his religious emigration. He was the prophetic re- 
presentative of that wide-spread primeval faith, of 
which we have seen the kingly and the priestly re- 
presentative in Melchizedek; and of that faith the 
name of the Most High God was still the accepted 
symbols. 

7. Once more, and once more only, does the name 
meet us in the Pentateuch, and that is in the Song of 
Moses, in Deuteronomy xxxii. 8. I do not enter now 
into the questions that have been raised as to the date 
and authorship of that book. The point with which 
we are now concerned may be discussed quite inde- 


The patriarch who had left Ur, pendently of them. What we have to note is that, im 


of the Chaldees because he had borne a vain protest | this solitary passage, where we find it as coming from 
against the religious corruptions which were taking, the lips of Moses himself, it connects itself with the 
root there, finds in ‘‘the Most High God,” to whose | thought of a wider, more universal kingdom than that 


service Melchizedek had consecrated himself, One 
whom he too can worship, and pays tithes to him of 
the spoil. The ritual seems to have been of the sim- 
plest type, free from the horrors of human sacrifice, 
not needing even the symbolism of the sacrifice of 
animals. The priest and the worshipper partook of 
bread and wine which had been blest and offered, in 
token that their life was God’s, derived from Him, 
sustained by Him. 

5. The inference that the name into which we are 
now inquiring belonged to the earlier Canaanites, is 
confirmed by the fact that it reappears in the religion 
of the people who represented that race in later his- 
tory. The Pheenicians, we are told, among the gods 
of their later system, worshipped a god or hero named , 
Elion.* The name itself appears as late as the time, 
of Plautus, in the oaths of the Carthaginians, who | 
derived their language and their religion from Tyre, 
and Sidon.t It is at least singular that the only | 
Greek poet who uses ‘“‘the Most High” as an epi- 





thet of the Olympian Zeus, is Pindar, t the Beotian, | 


in singing the praises of that god as he was wor- 
shipped at Thc wes, the city which mythically traced 
its origin to Cadmus the Pheenician, and which clearly 
had some connection historically with those men of 
the East, of whom his name (‘‘the Eastern”) made 
him the representative. 

6. The name which we are discussing meets us for 
the second time in the Book of Numbers; and it is 
noticeable that there too it comes, as it were, from 
without. Itisnotan Israelite name for God, but comes 


from the lips of Balaam, the son of Beor. In that lofty | 


utterance, in which he seems to bring together every 
one of the great thoughts of God, which were the 
inheritance not of Israel only, but of the whole Semi- 
tic race, he describes himself as the Seer, the ‘‘man 
whose eyes were opened,” ‘‘ which heard the word of 
God (Zi), and knew the knowledge of the Most High 
(Zlion), and saw the vision of the Almighty (Shad- 
dai)” (Num. xxiy. 16). 
spoke came, let us remember, from ‘ Pethor, by the 
river of the land of the children of his people;” 





And the prophet who thus, 


which was embodied in the theocracy of Israel. 
‘‘When the Most High divided to the nations their in- 
heritance, when He separated the sons of Adam, He 
set the bounds of the people according to the number 
of the children of Israel. For the portion of Jehovah 
is His people: Jacob is the lot of His inheritance.” 
The words assert a truth which the children of Israel 
were constantly in danger of forgetting, the truth 
that God was not their God only; that the Gentiles 
also might claim a fellowship in the blessedness of 
His kingdom, even though He had chosen Jacob for 
special and peculiar blessings. The Song of Moses pro- 
claims what St. Paul preached when he stood on Mars’ 
Hill at Athens, and told those who, in their scorn for 
all barburians, were as arrogant and exclusive as the 
Jews, that ‘‘God had made of one blood all nations of 
men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and had 
determined the times before appointed, and the bounds 
of their habitation” (Acts xvii. 26). The Lawgiver 
and the Apostle bore their witness to the truth that 
the same Lord ordered the course of the world’s his- 
tory and the history of Israel; that the distinctions of 
race, country, climate, were not arbitrary and capri- 
cious, but had their root in the divine will, and were 
subservient to a divine purpose. -And the name which 
is chosen as the fittest expression of that truth is that 
which we have already found in connection with the 
wider patriarchal faith which was before Abraham, 
and which the father of the faithful recognised. 

8. The entire absence of the name from the whole 
group of what we commonly speak of as the historical 
books of the Old Testament is a fact which cannot be 
passed over in silence. It indicates at once the spirit 
in which they wrote, and the limits which, consciously 
or unconsciously, they set before themselves in the 
task they had undertaken. They were not writing an 
universal history, tracing the working of a divine 
purpose in the disorders and confusions of the world, | 
recognising the education of mankind. They were 
writing a history of God’s dealing with His people 
Israel, of the relations in which they, kings, priests, 


| and people, stood to the Lord (Jehovah) their God. In 


from Aram (Syria, in its widest extent, including the | 





* Euseb. Prap. Evang., i. 10. ¢ Plautus. Pan., v. i. 1, 


¢ Pindar, Nem., i 


such a history it was natural and right that they should 
dwell upon the name which bore witness of the covenant 
which God had made with their fathers rather than on 
that which had no such special significance. 
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9. The same explanation applies to the like absence 
of the name of the ‘‘Most High God,” with a few 
exceptions, so striking that they prove the rule, from the 
writings of the prophets. For they too represented the 
religious life of Israel as a chosen and peculiar people. 
They spoke as the word of Jehovah came to them; 
they were the servants of the Lord of Hosts (Jehovah 
Sabaoth), and they spoke in His name. Wherever we 
meet with an exception to this law, there is discernible 
some point of contact with the religion of the nations 
round them. In Isa. xiv. 14 the name is put into 
the lips of the king of Babylon. He it is who says 
in the pride of his heart—‘‘I will ascend above the 
heights of the clouds: I will be like the Most High.” 
The worship of Elion, which had been recognised by 
the Father of the Faithful, who had started from Ur 
of the Chaldees, is recognised still by the king, who 
appears as representing the same race at their highest 
point of development. It is not till we come to a 
prophet who had found in the Chaldean conqueror a 
truer servant of God than the king of Judah, and to 
whom it was given to see with some distinctness the 
vision of a wider church than that of Israel, that 
the name which had been used by Melchizedek and 
Moses and Balaam, appears in prophetic language. 
When Jeremiah spoke in his ‘‘ Lamentations” of the 
Lord, who “doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the 
children of men,” when, with special reference to the 
ambition and the cruelty of the ‘Chaldean king, he 
proclaimed that ‘‘to turn aside the right of a man 
before the face of the Most High, the Lord approveth 
not” (Lam. iii. 35), and asked, as asserting his far- 
reaching Providence, the sovereignty that extended 
over all the earth—‘‘ Who is he that saith, and it 
cometh to pass, when the Lord approveth not? Out 
of the mouth of the Most High proceedeth not evil and 
good” (iii. 38). And if this were the case with one 
who came into contact with the Chaldeans, and so was 
led to use the name which proved a bond of union 
between them and Israel, we need not wonder that in 
a book like that of Daniel, in which the Chaldean 
influence is so clearly traceable, we should meet with 
it again. But with him too it is the symbol of the 
sovereignty of God as the ruler of the nations. He 
sees that Nebuchadnezzar’s vision has been sent to 
him “ to the intent that the living may know that the 
Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men” (Dan. iy. 
17); that the decrees that come from kings and rulers 
come from Him (iy. 24); that He, as by the supreme 
authority which that name expresses, “giveth the 
kingdom to whomsoever He will” (iv. 32). It is in 
that name that the king of Babylon worships Him, 
when he has been taught the lesson which he needed, 
as One who “ doeth according to his will in the army of 
heayen and among the inhabitants of earth” (iv. 35). 
Still more striking is the manner in which the name 
mingles with the Prophet’s visions of the Messianic 
kingdom in that chapter which, more than any other, 
determined the form and language of the men of a 
later generation. In the self-same vision in which 
he saw ‘‘one like the Son of man brought to the 
Ancient of days, to take possession of dominions and 
glory and a kingdom, and that all people, natiors, 
and languages should serve him” (Dan. vii. 14), he’ 
sees also the ‘saints of the Most High” as sharing in 





that dominion, suffering for the truth, winning at last 
their victory (vii. 18, 22, 25, 27). Still, as before, 
universality is the main thought associated with the 
Name. 

10. In the Psalms, in which, as we have scen, the 
name occurs with far greater frequency, there does not 
seem to be any well-dfined law governing its use. 
The tendency of all hy mnic writing is to greater free- 
dom and less precision in such matters. Each Divine 
name is brought in as it is suggested by laws of 
rhythm, or subtle sense of harmony, or associations 
which we cannot trace, or the love of variety, or the 
desire to bring in all names that can set forth the 
majesty of Him whom we are praising. So far as we 
can recognise any principle as acted on, consciously or 
unconsciously, by the writers of the psalms, it is as 
before, that of using it when the wider sovereignty, 
the universal providence of God, is what they have in 
view. It comes at the close of an appeal to the 


‘righteousness of God (Ps. vii. 17); at the opening of a 


hymn of victory over the heathen nations, a victory 
given by one who “shall judge the world in right- 
eousness” (Ps. ix. 2); as part of the greatness of Him 
who makes darkness his secret place, and utters his 
voice in the thunder (Ps. xviii. 13); as the ground of 
confidence and hope, for the true king who “ trusteth 
in Jehovah, and in the mercy of the Most High, shall 
not miscarry” (Ps. xxi. 7). When he utters the cry, 
‘‘ Be merciful unto me, O God; be merciful unto me,” 
it is unto ‘‘ God most High” that David turns for de- 
liverance (Ps. Ixvii. 2). In the interesting group of 
psalms which are assigned to the sons of Korah, 
characterized as they are throughout by this widening 
sense of catholicity,* we find the Name used with the 
same significance. In the midst of all terrors and 
confusions, the Psalmist remembers that ‘‘ there is a 
river the streams whereof shall make glad the city of 
God, the holy place of the tabernacle of the Most High” 
(Ps. xlvi 4). When hope is changed to exultation, 
and men ‘“‘shout unto God with the voice of triumph,” 
he adds that ‘‘the Lord Most High” (Jehovah Elion) 
‘is terrible, King over all the earth,” reigning over 
the heathen (Ps. xlvii. 2). When there is opened to 
the mind of the Psalmist (suggested by the actual 
admission of many proselytes from alien races) the 
visions of a time when Egypt, Babylon, Philistia, Tyre, 
and Ethiopia, shall come within the fellowship of the 
covenant, and send their sons to be enrolled as citizens 
of Zion, it is with the thought that ‘‘the Most High” 
(‘‘the highest,” Authorized Version) ‘shall stablish 
her” (Ps. Ixxxvii. 5). It is charceteristic of another 
group of Psalms, those which bear the name of Asaph, 
that they, dealing, as they do, with the wider aspects 
of the moral government of the world, give a special 
prominence to the name which forms the subject of 
this inquiry. When men are perplexed with the 
seeming anomalies of that government, they are led 
to utter their doubt in the question, ‘‘ How doth God 
know, and is there knowledge in the Most High?” 
(Ps. Ixxiii. 11;) or they meet that doubt and de- 
spondency with the reflection, ‘This is my infirmity, 
but I will remember the years of the right hand of the 





* I may refer readers of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE to my “ Study” on 
these Psalms, in the No. for August, 1867. 
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Most High” (Ps. Ixxvii. 10). They confess that the 
sin of the people has been that ‘‘they have tempted 
the Most ITigh God, and kept not His testimony” (Ps. 
Ixxviii. 56). Once again, when their thoughts turn 
to the oppression and wrong which prevail among the 
princes and rulers of the nation, they remind them 
that they are representatives of God, that that very 
name may be predicated of them, ‘‘I have said, ye are 
gods, and ye are all the children of the Most High” 
(Ps. Ixxxii. 6), children of Him whose attributes of 
truth and righteousness, as the Supreme Ruler of 
men, they theoretically embodied and practically set 
at nought. When from these they turn to the heathen 
nations that at some period had entered into a great 
confederacy against Israel, ‘‘ Edom, and Ishmael, and 
Moab, Gebal, and Ammon, and Amalek, the Philis- 
tines with them that dwell at Tyre,” it is with the 
assurance that they too shall at last confess that He 
‘* whose name alone is Jehovah, is the Most High over 
all the earth” (Ps. Ixxxiii. 18). Lastly, in the psalms 
which are, as to their authorship, anonymous, the 
name meets us in one or two interesting combinations. 
In that which gathers up all the fullest expressions of 
trust in the providence of God, the writer opens his 
song of praise with proclaiming that ‘‘ he that dwell- 
eth in the secret place of the Most High shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty ” (Ps. xci. 1), the 
two names of which belonged to the patriarchal re- 
ligion, Elion and Shaddai being thus brought together, 
and united, in the verse that follows, with that of 
Jehovah, which specially characterizes the covenant of 
Moses. A like union meets in the psalm that fol- 
lows, where we are told “it is a good thing to give 
thanks unto the Lord” (Jehovah), ‘‘ and to sing praise 
unto Thy name, O Most High” (Ps. xcii. 1). In the 
great hymn on the Providence of God, which opens 
with the call to ‘‘ give thanks unto the Lord, for He 
is good: for his mercy endureth for ever,” the sin 
which has brought men into darkness and the shadow 
of death, is that they have ‘‘rebelled against the words 
of God, and contemned the counsels of the Most High” 
(Ps. evii. 11). “ 

11. We are now able to see how it was that the 
name which occurred comparatively seldom in the 
canonical books of the Old Testament appears with 
such frequency in the Wisdom of the Son of Sirach, 
better known as Ecclesiasticus. In part, doubtless, 
this may be traced to the influence of the prophecies 
of Daniel, and the prominence given to it there. But 
in part also, if I mistake not, we may recognise the 
feeling that it was one of the names which the Greeks, 
with whom the Alexandrian Jews came in contact, 
could best understand, and were most likely to rever- 
ence. It bore witness even in the poets of the Greeks 
to the primeval faith in the Divine Unity. It was a 
bond of union between them and those who had kept 
that faith, or had it restored to them in a new strength 
and purity. Greece, Syria, Persia, Babylon, Alex- 
andria, could all join with Jerusalem in their worship 
of the ‘‘ Most High.”* 





* So in the decrees of Cyrus (Ezrai. 21) and Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. 
iv. 37) we find the names “God of Heaven,” or “King of Hewven,” chosen 
as terms common to the two races. 


heaven and earth,” 





This also seems a revival of the old | 
title which meets us in the history of Melchizedek—* the possessor of | 


12. So introduced and sanctioned, the name would 
seem to have passed into common use wherever the 
Jews were brought into contact with the Greek-speak- 
ing nations of the Roman Empire. And this accounts 
clearly enough for the remarkable fact already noticed, 
that it meets us in the Gospels and the Acts as coming 
from the lips of demoniacs. It entered, 7.e., into the 
formule used by the ‘‘ vagabond Jews, exorcists,” who 
undertook to cast cut evil spirits, and who swarmed 
over the whole East. It was the name which they 
were most like to employ, which addressed itself to 
Jew and Greek, and commanded the reverence of both. 
And so it was the Divine name which dwelt most in 
the memory of those unhappy persons; and when 
they came in contact with One whom they recognised 
with a supernatural insight as having power to heal, 
they cried out to him as the ‘“‘Son of the Most High 
God.” So also when the ‘‘ possessed” girl, with ‘a 
spirit of divination,” listened to the preaching of the 
Apostles at Philippi, she bursts forth into the repeated 
cry, ‘‘These men are the servants of the Most High 
God, which shew unto us the way of salvation” 
(Acts xvi. 17).* 

13. The last incident in the history of the word is at 
once singular and interesting. Among the rank 
growth of heresies which the Fathers and historians of 
the fourth century delighted to chronicle and cata- 
logue, we find a sect that claimed the title of Hypsis- 
tarii, ¢ or worshippers of the Most High. They seem 
to have aimed at a kind of eclectic religion, uniting 
some of the features of Judaism with those of other 
Eastern monotheists ; and, true to the traditional as- 
sociations of the Name, they chose this as their 
watchword. They rejected circumcision on the one 
hand, and on the other kept the Sabbath rigorously ; 
while, in their desire to conciliate the worshippers of 
Mithras, they adored the sun and fire as symbols of 
the Godhead. But that in which they exulted was 
that they were true to the primeval faith of the 
earliest patriarchs, to the precepts of the sons of 
Noah, worshippers, as Melchizedek had once been, of 
the Most High God.t 

14. All that remains is to sum up briefly the re- 
sults to which the inquiry has led us as to the chief 
divine names that meet us in the Old Testament. 
(1) As the earliest of all, the lowest stratum in the 
language deposits of the religious history of the Se- 
mitic races, we have this name Z/ (= God) as seen in 
Beth-el, El-Shaddai, Isra-e?, Samu-el, and the like. 
It indicates in its singular form that the primary con- 
ception is that of unity. It is the witness of a mono- 
theistic faith. The original idea which it expresses is 
that of strength. That idea is intensified in the name 
El-Shaddai, ‘‘ God Almighty.” It is connected with 
the thought of an infinite elevation above man, and 
earth, and the things of time, in Z/-Elion, ‘‘ the Most 
High God.” If there is any traceable distinction in 





* IT have already called attention in my paper on “St. Paul and the 
Sisterhood at Philippi,” in the SUNDAY MAGAZINE for July, 1868, to the 
probability of Jewish intluence being traceable in this instance also. 

t Comp. Suicer, Hesychius, Suidas, s. v. byorapio. Greg. Naz. Orat. 
19; Greg. Nyss. Or., ii. c. Eunom. 

}¢ An mscription found at Palmyra has been brought to my notice by 
my friend, Dr. Deutsch, of the British Museum, which indicates the same 
kind ot eclectic monotheism. It belongs to the tame of Aurelian, and is 
a dedication to “Zeus, Most High, the wielder of the thunder” (Ad 
Ureprépy Kepavviy). 
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the use of these two names, it is that the former 
belongs specially to Abraham and his descendants, 
that the latter is common to them and to the tribes 
from which they had been called to be a peculiar 
people, a ‘‘congregation,” an ecclesia, (2) In some 
way, we know not how, the more common mode of 
using the name E/ came to be in the plural form L/o- 
him. It may be, as Christian theologians have for 
the most part maintained, that this implied the pre- 
sence in the Divine Nature of a plurality mysteriously 
compatible with unity. It may be, as Mr. Max Mil- 
ler has suggested, that Elohim originated in the growth 
of a polytheistic tendency among the Semitic as among 
the other races of mankind. In either case, when 
taken up by the children of Abraham, and combined 
with language which unmistakably asserted the divine 
unity, it testified that He who was so named united 
within himself all that men had imagined as belonging 
to the ‘‘ gods many and lords many” before whom 
they bowed in worship. But the fact that it primarily 
expressed plurality rather than unity led naturally 
enough to a lower application of the name. It was 
given to the earthly representatives of the divine go- 
yernment, as well as to the divine King himself. It 
was written of to the judges and rulers of Israel, ‘‘ I 
have said ye are Gods” (Elohim) ‘‘and all of you are 
children of the Most High” (Ps. lxxxii. 6). When 
the Israclites met at a time of danger, looking for 
new leaders, it is said of them that ‘‘ they chose new 
Gods” (Zlohim) (Jud. vy. 8). The name was applied 
in common prose narrative (as in Exod. xxi. 6; xxii. 
8, 9, 28) to those whom our Authorized Version calls 
“judges.” (3) Such a name was, therefore, in 
danger of losing its power to bear witness to the 
unity of God. It did not direct men to the thought of 
God:as ‘the eternal, the ever-living, the source of all 
life'to‘men. “What met their want was found in Jah or 
Jahweh, or Jehovah, from the time when it was revealed 
to Moses as expressing the truth which in its more 
expandeil ‘form appeared in ‘the Lam THAT I AM. Once 
adopted (and its appearance in 'the Song of Deborah, 
Juil.v. passim, with:all its manifestly local and con- 
temporary touches, is a proof that it was in use then, and 
not, as has been maintained, an after-thought of the 
cays of Samuel), it became, naturally enough, the dis- 
tinctive name of the faith of Israel. In the combination 
of Jehovah-Sabaoth, ‘‘ the Lord of Hosts,” it testified of 
Him as the God of the armies of Israel, the giver of vic- 
tory in battle, as the God of the unseen hosts of the stars 
of heaven and of the angels that serve Him. Used 
in combination with Elohim (‘‘ the Lord God”) or in- 
terchangeably with it in successive verses of the same 


chapter or the same hymn, it rescued that name from 
any downward tendency, and enabled men to use it 
even by itself, as old associations or rhythmic influences 
might lead them, without any risk of weakening the 
faith of the people in the indivisible Unity, with no 
more definite dogmatic purpose, it may be, than 
Christians have when they speak in sermons or 
hymns, or meditations, of ‘“‘God” and ‘the Lord,” 
indiscriminately. The relation of the two titles was 
fixed for ever by the proclamation, ‘‘The Lord thy 
God is one Lord ;” ‘‘ Jehovah thy Elohim is one Jeho- 
vah.” (Deut. vi. 4.) (4) But, meantime, the older, 
primeval name of the Most High God kept its ground 
even amid the debasing polytheism of the Chaldeans, 
Phoenicians, and other sections of the Semitic race. 
When the Jews came in contact with them, or with 
the Greeks, to whom the name had passed through 
their instrumentality, or among whom it had sprung 
into use through that parallelism of thought which 
the history of the religions of the world so often 
presents, even where there is no traceable derivation, 
they were able to claim it as their inheritance, and to 
take it as a common ground on which both alike 
could stand. (5) It may seem strange at first that 
the preachers of the new faith, which was in the 
fullest sense that of a universal fellowship, they who 
proclaimed a covenant identical in its terms and con- 





ditions with that made with Abraham, should haye 
made s0 little use of a name which might have seemed 
at first so suitable for their purpose; but the causes 
of their thus leaving it to drop into comparative dis- 
use are not, I believe, far to seek. Its-yvery preva- 
lence in the days of the decadence of Judaism had 
| rendered it less fit to be the vehicle of the truth they 
| preached. Tt had been tainted, so to speak, by pass- 
| ing from the lips of exorcists and demoniacs; and at 
| the best it would only have conveyed the:thought that 
the faith which the Apostles preached was simply a 
| revival of the religion of the patriaréhs. ‘Ht might 
\have led, as withthe hereties above referred to, to a 
hybrid, half-Jewish, half-Oriental-system. It seemed 
only, when men looked to its significance, to express 
| the infinite distance between man and God. Another 
| name had been given to them, which expressed, not 
the distance, but the nearness, the clearness of the 
| relation in which he had revealed himself as standing 
| to the children of men. The name of the Most High 
God was to yield, in the prayers and praises of the 
Christian church, to that of ‘‘ Our Father which is in 
| heaven,” ‘‘the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 





KE. H. PLUMePrTre. 
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PRAYER AND PRAISE. 
“THY WILL BE DONE.” 


Sweet is the close of day, 

When all the fields are still ; 
Earth looks as if it list’ning lay 

For God to speak His will. 


In the clear round of sky 
On one side sinks the sun— 

A solemn splendour, which the eye 
Scarce dares to look upon. 


While, on the other hand, 
The fair moon rises clear, 

And harmonies swell wave-like grand, 
And flow from sphere to sphere. 


“ God’s will is done in heaven!” 

Comes from the setting sun ; 
And to the rising moon is given 

A voice, “ His will be done!” 


Pale Venus, fiery Mars, 
Come forth as if by name ; 





Ar the morning gates 
Praise awaits ! 
Morning gates that backward fold, 
Gates of gold! 


All that hath a voice 
Doth rejoice : 
Gladly passing into light 
From the night. 
Birds of every wing 
Wake and sing— 
Singing high, amid the glow, 
Singing low. 


Hills stand in the light, 
Still and bright ; 
They who close on glory gaze 
Mutely praise. 
Valleys lowly laid 
In the shade, 


Murmur thanks for light renewed, 
Tear-b2lewed. 





MORNING GATES. 





God called out one by one His stars, 
And one by one they came. 


And in the midst I stand, 
Smitten with sudden awe— 

These worlds go forth at God's command, 
His will their perfect law. 


Oh that I were as they, 
Unerring, swift to run 

My course of blessing day by day! 
For so Thy will is done. 


Lord, make Thy law my will! 
‘As these I cannot be ; 

But help me freely to fulfil 
Thy purpose, loving, free! 


And in that law of love 

Make all our wills as one ; 
That, “as it is in Heaven above,” 

On earth ‘‘ Thy will be done!” 


Flowers in every field 
Odours yield: 
Thus their morning sacrifice 
Doth arise. 


More than flowers’ breath 
Our song saith ; 
These living breaths of ours— 
Spirit flowers. 
More than high hills see, 
That can we— 
Light of our God's face, 
His great grace. 


Praise birds cannot sing, 
Lord, we bring, 
While we at Thy gates rejoice, 
Heart and voice. 


Praising God, we stand 
In a band; 
In the morning of our days, 
Singing praise. = 
Isa Craia Knox. 
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MEMOIRS OF AN ENGLISHWOMAN. 


NTRODUCTION. 


“ a2 &A OT 
ec from Lucy 
Bernard’s 


Diary.--Mon- 
day.—I shall 
be twenty- 
four to-mor- 
row. I shall 
closemy diary 
_ to-night — at 
least, I shall 
=. closethediary 
= of Lucy Ber- 
nard. How 





e¢ near my wed- 
- ding-day is 
now ! and yet 

| sometimes it 
\ seems 


quite 
far off—an 
—-. unreal some- 
thing, which 
I have only 
fancied. To- 
morrow week—the days that lie between will be so full 
of mixed troubled feelings, that they will be best left 
undetailed—even now I am too hurried, too ex- 
cited, to write quietly; but that is, perhaps, be- 
cause I am expecting Hamilton; he makes me feel 
calm and happy. I suppose no one can help feeling 
strange, almost unlike themselves, at such a time ; it 
can never come twice to any woman—the change from 
girl to wife. Surely it will change me ; surely I cannot 
live always beside Hamilton, and not grow wiser and 
better—more like him; the very endeavour to make 
him always happy must be a safeguard—he is so 
noble, so unselfish—ah yes, and something more 
than this—these are mere heathen yirtues—he is so 
humble-minded towards himself, so tender to others’ 
failings. How much he has taught me, without once 
finding fault! How happy we were last Tuesday 
évening! He said we ought to be like angels to each 
other—helping one another up to heaven. I have 
thought about this till its meaning has grown clearer, 
but yet I know I must grow more like Hamilton to 
understand it fully. Does one ever fully grasp the 
‘meaning of such thoughts and words here ? or is there 
not a further perception—something like that revealed 
by the microscope—which is withheld from mere 
mortal sense? It seems as if he meant that if we are 
making heaven our aim, we ought to live here daily, 
hourly, if we can, with a view to that aim; and when 
he is with me, I find this easy to realise; there is an 
atmosphere of help in his very presence. Till I knew 
him, I never thought it wrong to laugh at Mrs. Ber- 
nard—mamma—Hamilton calls her mamma, and I 
will do so. Itisa good resolution to end with—so 

here I sign myself for the last time, 

Lucy DoroTHEa Dernarp. 
Vi—é. 














‘* Sometimes I feel inclined to wish a month of time 
gone,” said Lucy, and then she locked up her diary, 
and stood thinking. 

She was scarcely pretty, and yet those who knew 
her well thought Lucy Bernard lovely. Interesting, 
graceful, sweet-looking are ail words that render her 
better to the eye of a mere outward observer. Of 
middle height, with shining brown hair, and features 
not in any way remarkable, unless you saw Lucy’s 
eyes you would not have thought much about her; 
but having looked into their liquid grey depths, dark- 
ened by the fringe of long black lashes, the gaze 
lingered there—so intense was their charm of expres: 
sion, an expression that seemed only half revealed, 
and that tempted the gazer to search for the source ot 
its power. 

A tap at the door roused her. 

‘*Is it you, Edith?” And Edith, her sister, came 
in—a tall, handsome girl, much more striking-looking 
than Lucy, with a pale, ivory-like skin, and bright 
dark eyes and hair. 

There was likeness as well as contrast in the two 
faces, but Edith wanted the pure sweet calm of her 
elder sister’s eyes. 

She threw herself into a chair. 

‘I’m not going to stay, Lucy, or we shall neither 
of us be ready for dinner; but I want a Kittle quiet 
and rest. Tye got to have an interview with Mrs. 
Bernard about final arrangements, and you know 
how I hate to be fussed and worried. Oh, Lucy!” 
—she stopped suddenly, and turned her face away. 

Lucy went up to her, and put her arm round her: 

‘*You will come to us directly we get home to 
Westering, and stay till you find it too dull—it will 
be like having two homes, instead of one, darling— 
till William takes you away altogether.” There was 
a subdued tenderness in her voice; something in 
Edith’s face checked the archness that usually cha- 
racterised Lucy. 

‘““Yes; I know. Such a home, Lucy! If I talk 
about it, I shall only say something desperately self- 
ish.” She looked up and smiled, though there was 
a sound yery like a sob in her voice. ‘‘Now I’m 
off to Mrs. Bernard. You generally laugh me out of 
my naughty fits, but you are no good to-day. I wonder 
if we leave your room just as it is—for ever !—whe- 
ther I shall find rest and help in it when you are at 
Westering. I shouldn’t wonder at all”—she went on 
in a flighty, excited manner. ‘‘I dare say the carpet 
and the paper have as much to do with it as you have.” 

She ran away, without trusting herself to look at 
Lucy, and found her stepmother waiting for her. 

She was a very pretty woman, sti!l prettier than 
either Lucy or her sister Kdith ; with the sort of pretti- 
ness that lasts so long, and enables a woman to rule 
so much longer than a beauty of a higher but less 
enduring type. 

Mrs. Bernard always scemed an embodiment of 
pearls and pale pink roses, so far as skin went; and 
her soft blue eyes and small delicate features and 
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figure suited each other so well, that it was impossible 
to help admiring her. Then she was so dainty in all her 
ways ; there always seemed to be a cloud of white lace 
about her, softening and yet heightening the charm of 
that marvellous pink and white skin, bordered with 
soft auburn hair. Even when her stepdaughters 
thought her silliest, they could not help loving and 
petting the pretty little woman, and admiring the 
taste and cleverness she displayed. 

‘‘ Really, Edith,”—this was after certain important 
questions had been settled—‘‘I do hope, when your 
turn comes, you will be more natural than Lucy ; she 


just cares about the fit of the wedding-dress, and so’ 


on, because. Hamilton likes to see her look nice ; but as 
to the decoration of the table, and the arrangements, 
she is quite perverse.” 

Fdith laughed; a slight flush came on her hand- 
some face. 

‘‘ My wedding will be such a different affair, you 
know. William and I shall not be fashionable people 
afterwards ; so there will be no use in our beginning 
life with a sham; but, indeed, I think Lucy is right 
—she knows she can trust these matters fully to you, 
Mrs. Bernard. Why should she meddle in what, to 
tell you the honest truth, she thinks unnecessary ?” 

Mrs. Bernard held up both her pretty white hands. 

‘‘You are eccentric, Edith, and eccentric people 
can’t judge for others; fortunately for you, my dear, 
I’m not a genius. I know what other people do, and 
what it behoves Mr. Bernard’s daughters to do. Lucy 
is not going to marry a mere man of talent.” (Her 
stepdaughter’s dark eyes flashed.) ‘‘My dear, I 
don’t want to hurt your feelings”—she raised herself 
on tip-toe, and kissed the girl’s flushed cheek— 
** still, I must think you are throwing yourself away. 
But where was I?—oh, I know—Lucy. Well, Hamil- 
ton Langridge is everything a woman could wish for 
—young, handsome, well-born, and, my dear, such 
a property, and there’s been such a long minority, 
and he being the only child, and altogether I do feel 
so proudand happy at having got it all settled—I can’t 
tell you.” 

**Got it all settled!” Edith drew herself up, and 
threw back her handsome head indignantly. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Bernard, I don’t think any ‘settling’ has been needed; 
if ever two people loved each other with all their 
hearts, Lucy and Hamilton are those people. No, 
excuse me, I really can’t let you say you settled it.” 

Off went Edith, ashamed of her own indignation, 
leaving Mrs. Bernard a little vexed and a little fright- 
ened; but she never could feel vexed with any one for 
more than a few minutes, besides, she had orders to 
give about the cortservatory. 

‘Tm very tired,” she said to herself, “but that 
does not signify. I am determined that everything 
shall be done properly—not half done, as it was at 
Lady Lermouth’s—but then, poor thing, she has no 
taste; she trusts entirely to shops and servants.” 

The next few days were, as Lucy had foreseen, days 
filled with the wearisome unrest, the fluttering, frivo- 
lous consumption of time that an approaching mar- 
riage creates in such a household as Mrs. Bernard’s. 
Mrs. Bernard found her sole happiness in society. 
She had mourned her husband decorously, and then 
she had gone back to the pleasures which she really 





loved much better than she could love any living 
being. For some little time her stepdaughter Lucy 
had been too young to share these pleasures, as her 
guardian, Mr. Dundas, the widowed husband of her 
eldest sister, interfered with Mrs. Bernard’s notions 
on this subject; but, at last, even he allowed that 
Lucy was old enough to be introduced, and she was 
plunged into all the gaiety of a London season. 

While their studies went on, Mrs. Bernard had not 
seen much of her “‘ orphan girls,” as she fondly called 
them. 

‘*« But, you know ”—this was in confidence to Mrs, 
Thornton, a sister of Mr. Dundas, who ridiculed his 
strict notions—‘‘ though Lucy is a charming girl, so 
full of life and spirits, still she is not quite satisfactory 
in society. I do crave for sympathy; and, I assure 
you, I have tried quietly to instil necessary ideas into 
Lucy, but she forgets everything but the actual enjoy- 
ments of a ball or a féte. I have spent hours, really 
—lI believe I may say days— in planning just the dress 
and coiffure best adapted to set off her simple, naive 
style of looks—of course, when I knew we were to 
meet special people—and then I have found all my 
care thrown away. Lucy really wants—a due amount 
of vanity. She will rather amuse herself with a set 
of nobodies, so long as they are agreeable, than take 
any extra pains to please the best parti of the scason. 
And then, you know, she looks so bright and so ani- 
mated, and says she enjoys herself so much—I will 
say, she never tires of gaiety—that it is really impos- 
sible to blame her. If I only could get her to enter 
earnestly into the small details which are of such 
importance to a woman’s success in life, I should have 
hopes of her; and yet she can get excited and enthu- 
siastic about some things. I don’t believe she will ever 
marry. She only looks on society as an amusement.” 

But Mrs. Bernard altered her opinion. How it had 
happened she neyer knew; for the young people met 
first at a country-house in the autumn. Mrs. Bernard 
was laid up for a week, and when she came down- 
stairs again, she found that Lucy was almost engaged 
to Hamilton Langridge—one of the best matches of 
the year—and that he was ‘‘ desperately in love ”— 
to use Mrs. Thornton’s phrase—with the bright, affec- 
tionate girl. Then, at last, her stepmother began to 
think that Lucy had awakened to the chief business 
of life. 

Lately, however, her indifference about the bridal 
preparations brought back the remembrance of her 
first entrance into society, now six years ago. 

‘*Tt is hard on me,” said Mrs. Bernard—she was 
generally full of self-pity—‘‘ I have not many gifts, 
but I am just made for a chaperon, and first, here is 
Lucy, a girl without a fault in her except this re- 
markable want of perception; and then Edith, who is 
so showy, and who does care something for admiration, 
goes and engages herself at eighteen to this extraor- 
dinary man—a man who cares no more for the rules 
and regulations of society than if he’d been born in 
a caravan. Why, he told me the other day he hated 
the word ‘ pretty,’ and its reality too. I can’t bear to 
think of poor dear Edith’s housekeeping. I should 
say Mr. Burder will smoke in her drawing-room.” 

Mrs. Bernard put her handkerchief to her eyes, but 





as this was the Saturday before the wedding, she had 
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to suppress her feelings, and give vent instead to her 
ideas on the subject of arrangement, especially the 
arrangement of a large conservatory which opened 
from the staircase. At the drawing-room door she 
met Edith with a face so white, so awful in its ex- 
pression of terror, that she stood still. 

The girl held an open paper in her hand. Then, as 
if she felt the blow must not come as suddenly to 
others as it had to her— 

‘A telegram,” she said, ‘from Westering.” 

“What is the use of a telegram—Hamilton is 
coming up to-night ?” 

“He can’t,” said Edith hoarsely. Then she went 
on hurriedly, ‘*O Mrs. Bernard! Lucy must go to 
him at once,—he’s dying ! ” 


CHAPTER I.—A PANIC, 


Ir was autumn in the same year—an autumn long 
to be remembered in England by the sorrow it 
brought to our homes. 


be expected in London; but although public attention 
had been eagerly aroused, the dreaded disease held 
back, and the terror of many subsided. Suddenly it 
came—came in the full vigour of its fury—not by 
slow and insidious degrees, but with overpowering 
force—came, so that in some districts of London the 
dead were carted away as in the old plague days. 
There was no time to risk separate burials. 

Since the death of Hamilton Langridge—for the 


fall from his horse proved fatal even before Lucy | 


Bernard reached him—she had lived in strict retire- 
ment. 
such deep mourning, had no heart to oppose this, 
though she shook her head when Edith asserted that 
Lucy was a widow. 


‘* Well, you know what I mean,” said Edith; ‘‘ she 


will never love any one else, so it is just the same; 
I consider that she is widowed from human love for 
the rest of her life, for she will always love Hamilton, 
he is no dead memory to Lucy.” 

““My dear Edith, when you rouse from your 
dreams you do take up such vehement views. Of 
course, Hamilton having left Lucy such a handsome 
income, makes her more bound to his memory. 
Now, don’t look so shocked, Edith,—I only mean as 
a question of time. Lucy is only four-and-twenty ; 
she'll get over it by-and-by. There’s just one thing 
I want to say—you know I don’t like to say it to her ; 
Ican’t bear to thwart her fancies, poor dear—but if 
you could suggest that she’d better leave off some of 
these poor visits, just at this time of year, you know; 
really we might be getting small-pox, and scarlatina, 
and measles, all at once. She’s so unselfish, you 
know. I think, if you were just to hint this, dear””— 

“T can’t hint,” said Edith, “I don’t know how; 
and I do wonder, Mrs. Bernard, you can wish to 
interfere with Lucy. Why, she looks more cheerful 
and contented when she comes in from her poor visits, 
as you call them, than she does at any other time in 
the day ; I do wonder at you.” 

Her wonder in this instance was partly the result 
of her love of tormenting Mrs. Bernard, for Edith had 
no sympathy with Lucy’s pursuits; she would give 
alms liberally to a poor person, but to sit down in a 


small, close-smelling room, a wretched-looking, dirty- 
faced child on her lap, and listen with the quiet 
sympathy which so unlocks hearts to the complaints 
of a fretful wife or slovenly mother, was a sort of 
thing Edith thought simply unnecessary, so far as 
regarded herself. 

But Lucy’s sorrow had made her sacred in her 
sister’s eyes—a sorrow so meekly received, so bravely 
borne-—and as she met her this afternoon coming in 
tired, yet with a smile in her deep-loving eyes, she 
wondered more than ever at her stepmother’s want of 
appreciation. 

Lucy looked thinnerand older; herhuman naturehad 
suffered grievously in the sharp desolating trial. She 
loved Edith very dearly, but since her eldest sister 
Hester’s death she had not found thorough sympathy 





For several months rumour | 
had been asserting that cholera might sooner or later | 


Even Mrs. Bernard, although she objected to | 


in her family. Mrs. Dundas was the only one of 
the Bernard sisters old enough when her mother died 
to benefit fully by her teaching; and when Hester 
married, Lucy had missed something in her life—some- 
thing she could scarcely have defined, for her sister 
Hester had never preached or lectured—the loss had 
been that of the atmosphere, which seemed insepar- 
able from her. Lucy had found this sympathy again 
in Hamilton Langridge—found it so fully, that 
more than once she had trembled at the pros- 
pect of happiness that lay before her. And now 
this prospect had faded like the mirage, and for 
a while it had seemed to Lucy, as if, like the mirage, 
its false hopes had made the former life something 
too hard to live. In this first agony of sorrow, she 
had longed to leaye her home—to seek some quict 
refuge where she could indulge her grief, and the 
fond; sad memories which were now a part of herself ; 
but when she expressed this wish to Edith, there 
| came into the bright, dark eyes such a look of agony, 
that she shrank from repeating her proposal. And 
| yet, Lucy asked herself, had been asking herself this 
, very afternoon, as she sat by a sick woman’s bedside, 
| how would it be when Edith married, and she was 
left alone in the great house in Portland Place with 
| Mrs. Bernard. Soon after her engagement to Hamilton 
| Langridge she had began to visit a few poor families 
near at hand—nearer than might be guessed by those 
who never turn right or left from broad, handsome 
streets to seek their needy fellow men and women. 
He told her that the poor of Westering had suffered 
from the want of womanly sympathy among them 
during his long minority, and he wished his wife to 
get a little experience of this kind before she took up 
her abode among them. And now in her deep sorrow, 
the fulihwent of this wish of his—a wish yielded to 
at first more in her perfect compliance than from 
any special liking for the unusual employment—had 
become Lucy’s greatest comfort, and day by day she 
was devoting herself to it less and less for her dead 
lover’s sake. Possibly she would never live at Wester- 
ing; but the poor were everywhere—a legacy left to 
the rich, and she was rich since Hamilton’s death. 
‘Lucy, come in here,” said: Edith, stopping half 
| way up-stairs, at the door of their little sitting-room. 
| ‘No, I'll go up-stairs first. William will be here be- 
‘fore you are ready, Edith, if you don’t make haste.” 
For although Mrs. Bernard deprecated the engage- 
| ment and ostensibly ignored it, Mr. Burder was a 
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man not easily daunted, and he appeared in Portland | and she had left her patient with a secret fear that 
Place about once a week. ‘‘the fever” the poor creature dreaded was upon her. 

Edith remonstrated, but Lucy went resolutely up-| She changed her clothes carefully; but she felt 
stairs. She knew her sister’s dread of infection, and | puzzled how to act: it seemed as if she had no right 
the room she had just quitted had been full of the | to bring terror, and perhaps disease, to her own house, 
foul miasma which usually accompanies fever. She! and yet if she forsook this poor woman, who would fill 
had waited long to see the doctor, but he had not come, 





















































“*@ Mrs. Bernard! Lucy must go to him at once,—he’s dying!°"” 





When she reached the drawing-room, she found| Lucy looked at Mr. Burder for explanation. No 
Mr. Burder there. Both he and Mrs. Bernard seemed | one ever thought of expecting Mrs. Bernard to ex- 
excited by their discussion. plain herself. 

“‘O Lucy, my dear, dear child, I don’t know what| He had a clever face, with that sort of suppressed 
todo. Of course, I meant to leave town in a week | smile at the corners of his mouth which became a 
or 50; but this is so sudden—so awful ! ” sneer on slight provocation. 
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It did this now. 

‘‘Have you not heard it?” he said; ‘it is only 
that which those gifted with memory among us have 
been expecting for months: the choiera has appeared 
in London at last.” 

“‘The cholera!”—a look of uncontrollable dread 
came into Lucy’s face for a moment; ‘‘ but I scarcely 
see how that affects mamma’s plans.” 

‘‘Why, my dear child, it is the very thing. We 
can’t stay in the same place with such a dreadful kind 
of complaint as cholera—real Asiatic cholera. Why, 
Mr. Burder says it has been known te carry people 
off in less than twelve hours; and we can’t possibly 
get away before eight o’clock to-morrow.” 

‘‘But why need we go away? We may find it 
anywhere. I suppose it is in the air.” 

“For pity’s sake, don’t, my dear Lucy: it is not 
feminine to be so callous, and there’s no knowing 
what may have happened to any of us before eight 
o'clock to-morrow.” 

‘‘That’s always so, is it not?’ said Burder, mis- 
chievously. 

‘I wish you would be serious at so very awful a 
time,” said Mrs. Bernard. ‘‘I specially wanted some 
new muslin dresses, and I don’t trust Madame Pauline 
unless she fits them; but I must run the risk—and 
yet I believe the only: safe way is burning. I believe 
one should get fresh clothing at once in the country, 
and have everything else burned; otherwise, you know, 
there may be danger in your very bonnet.” She gave 
a sudden little scream. ‘‘ Why, Lucy, I believe you 
have been among those miserable, dirty people again 
to-day. Oh, my dear, my dear! you must allow me 
to have your bonnet and cloak burned: it -is a most 
fearful risk for you and for us all. I know you keep 
them specially for that purpose; but as you are going 
away to-morrow, you won’t want them again.” 

“Tam not going,” said Lucy, quietly. 

Mrs. Bernard exhausted herself in entreaties, but 
Lucy remained firm. Presently Edith came down, 
and shuddered when she heard her sister’s resolution. 

“T am not afraid,” Lucy said, ‘‘and therefore I 
am much safer than you are. If this kind of panic 
spreads, it seems to me there will be no one left to 
look after the sick. I don’t say I am going to look 
after them,” she said, soothingly, for Mrs. Bernard’s 
terror was fast becoming distress; ‘‘ but certainly I may 
be useful by remaining here, if it be only in caring for 
those who are spared among my own poor people.” 

‘“You can keep up their courage at all events.” 
Mr. Burder spoke approvingly, but he told Edith he 
wished her to leave London with Mrs. Bernard. 

“But if Lucy stays?” pleaded Edith, spite of her 
dread. 

‘* Lucy’s life is her own, and she may do what she 
likes with it. You are mine, Edith, and I cannot 
risk my only happiness for the sake of others.” 

And though Lucy shook her head at his reasoning, 
she urged Edith to obey. She saw that her sister’s 
dread of infection was a real terror, which overcame 
all her efforts to subdue it. 


CHAPTER II,—LUCY’S NIECES. 


AN old grey house lying in a hollow; all round it 
were pine trees, so that except during the summer heat 





and the stillness of winter frost, outward sound at St. 
Juliens was one long sigh, as the spring and autumn 
wind breathed through the tall and slender boles. 

The bluish-green sombre tint was almost as de- 
pressing in its uniformity as the deep solemn utter- 
ance of the wind. In front of the house, at some 
little distance from it, was a lake, but it, too, was 
gloomy; there were no water-lilies gemming its broad 
surface, no silver swans, sailing their snowy plumage 
like stately sea-queens in double show,—the lake was 
lonely and silent as its owner. 

Mr. Dundas had always been a quiet and silent 
man, and since his wife’s death this quiet had deepened 
to gloom—a gloom which had strengthened the reserve 
of his elder daughter Hester, though it seemed to 
have little power to check the spirits and sauciness of 
her young sister Bridget. 

Bridget was just seventeen, fair-haired, and with a 
face full of sunshine—a sunshine that at seventeen is 
hard to analyse as an indication of future character, 
for it may be seen in faces which are content to use it 
simply as a showy quality, quite as fully as in others 
where it is only the outward token of the loving heart 
within. Atseventeen a character has rarely developed, 
and its upward progress depends as much, humanly 
speaking, on the outward circumstances which sur- 
round it, as the straightness of a young sapling 
depends on the strength of its props. 

This was the thought of the owner of St. Juliens. 

And Mr. Dundas, standing grave and silent by 
his young daughter beside the lake, pondered this 
thought, and repeated to himself that although he 
could be content to trust Hester to the influence of 
doubtful example, Hester, who had been a woman 
in judgment ever since early childhood, yet he must 
shrink from giving up the charge of his youngest 
darling to less watchful guidance than his own. 

Mr. Dundas was a good and noble-minded man, 
but in the extreme seclusion to which he had con- 
demned himself since the death of his wife, he had 
strengthened the prejudices inherited during a life of 
solitary study and research, and had also gained fresh 
ones. He had a strong notion that if people mixed 
ever so little with the world they must be of it, and 
although the sympathy he had always found in his 
London-bred wife might have taught him a different 
lesson, he had not received it. His Hester had been 
something akin to the angels—something too pure for 
any worldly surroundings to dim or sully. 

It had seemed to Mr. Dundas that his father-in- 
law, in consigning his two younger daughters to the 
care of their stepmother, had given them up to a 
future of frivolity and heartlessness, and he had 
resolyed that Hester and Bridget should see as little 
as possible of their young aunts, for even Lucy was 
far nearer the age of her nieces than she had been to 
that of her elder sister. 

But lately, circumstances had modified this resolu- 
tion. Mr. Dundas had been an intimate.friend of 
Hamilton Langridge; and during the past year ho 
had learned to think of Lucy Bernard as a very dif- 
ferent person from the fashionable stepdaughter of 
Mrs. Bernard, of Portland Place. He had even yielded 
so far as to permit Hester to accept her aunt’s invita- 
tion to fulfil the office of bridesmaid. 
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‘‘ Father,” said Bridget, tired of his long silence, 
**T do hope you will keep firm, and not let Aunt 
Thornton talk you into giving me another governess.” 

“‘You think you are old enough to rule yourself, 
little one, do you?” 

“No,” said Bridget; ‘* but I am too old to rebel, 
and I should rebel against anewrule. If dear Miss 
Grant had not married, I could have obeyed her 
cheerfully for the rest of my life; but I have had my 
liberty for six weeks, and it seems to me that I can go 
on with my music and the rest of it with Hester just as 
well as with a strange governess. Father, only think 
how I should tease and plague the poor woman.” 

Her father smiled; but he was looking towards the 
house. 

‘““Who is that with Hester, on the terrace? It is 
your Aunt Thornton, Bridget;” and he went back to 
meet his sister. 

There was no likeness between Mrs. Thornton and 
her brother, except in the matter of complexion ; and 
though a sallow tint harmonized well enough with his 
long brown beard, it was not a becoming accompani- 
ment to his sister’s thick, characterless features. They 
were both tall and well made, and had the same im- 
posing way of moving about, only here Mrs. Thorn- | 
ton’s skirts gave her the advantage, as she swept 
grandly along between her less well-grown nieces. —_| 

As Bridget had expected, her aunt lost no time in | 
mooting the governess question ; but Mr. Dundas told 
her his mind was made up on this point. 

**Then, Edward, why not send Bridget to me for 
a few months,—I mean when I go back to town, you 
know,—and let her have some lessons from good 
masters ?” 

** Not at present, thank you ;” and then he asked 
whether Mrs. Thornton had seen the Bernards lately. 

‘*No. Isuppose you have not heard! That poor, 
silly Mrs. Bernard ran away to Leamington with 
Edith on the first alarm of cholera. And what do you 
think Lucy has done ?—I declare 1 have not common 
patience with such romantic folly,—she persisted in 
staying behind, so there sheds in London by herself: 
only just a couple of servants left in the house, for 
they all took fright when their mistress set the ex- 
ample; and there she is, running all sorts of risks, 
nursing poor people,.and of course carrying infection 
about wherever she goes.” 

Mr. Dundas had listened with much interest. He 
had long ago given up discussion with his sister; and 
now he let her opinion of Lucy pass uncontradicted. 

‘*Does she go among the cholera patients?” he 
asked. “ 

‘*She does not go to the hospitals, if you mean that; 
but my maid, Josephine, knows old Kitty at the Ber- 
nards’, and Kitty, it seems, is in great anxiety because 
Miss Lucy will go and visit in a court which has 
already sent several cholera patients to the hospitals. 
It is such a sheer tempting of Providence, I’ye no 
patience with it.” 

‘Poor Aunt Lucy,” sighed Bridget; ‘‘she cannot 
care about life as she used to.” 

Mrs. Thornton shrugged her shoulders, and her 
eyebrows rose up, too, in protest against such an | 
argument; for love was, in this good lady’s opinion, 
one of the most ridiculous things in the world, except 








in connection with a suitable establishment, and then 
it came as a matter of course along with the chairs 
and tables. 

‘‘T hope you are not sentimental, child; that sort 
of thing is quite out of date. People are real now, 
and are not ashamed of caring for what is necessary, 
as they used to be.” 

‘‘ But then, you see,”—Bridget darted a mischievous 
glance out of her merry blue eyes,— ‘‘ I consider senti- 
ment necessary. I think a human being without 
sentiment only half-finished.” 

Mrs. Thornton smiled loftily over her niece’s head. 
She was satirical, but she was literal in her compre- 
hension of other people, and she decided that Bridget 
Dundas ought to be sent to school. 

In the evening came a visitor, a Mr. Dudley, 
greeted as an intimate acquaintance by father and 
daughters. Mrs. Thornton listened, her head a little 
on one side, like an attentive parrot, and soon made 
out that he was the curate of the parish. 

At this discovery she grew cold and dignified. 

‘*How can Edward be so unwise?” she thought. 
‘¢ Curates are the very last people who should be ad- 
mitted to intimacy with motherless girls. They are 
generally good-looking, and they never have a penny. 
It’s plain enough he’s in loye with that handsome 
Hester. Nota bit of style about her; but still she’s 
handsome. I don’t see why, with a little London 
training, she might not do as well as Lucy Bernard 
would have done if that unlucky young man’s horse 
had not thrown him.” 

Mrs. Thornton had the eyes of a hawk in matters 
affecting matrimony, and before the evening was over 
she saw very plainly that her stately reserved niece 
was quite another Hester when she spoke to the 
young curate. She sang, and as he bent over her to 
turn the leaves of her song, Mrs. Thornton grew more 
and more fidgety—she felt sure there was some 
lovers’ talk going on. 

Mr. Dudley went at last, but not till she had gaped 
at least six times, and declared herself greatly tired 
with her journey. When the young man came to bid 
her good-night, she only made him a formal curtsey. 

But her fatigue vanished with him, and when the 
girls went to bed their aunt declared she must sit 
up and have a talk with her dear Edward. 

‘‘i don’t know why,” said Hester thoughtfully, as 
she: went up-stairs with her sister, ‘‘ but I seem to 
dislike leaving aunt with my father. He does not 
agree with her, but he thinks her very clever, and I 
don’t want her to interfere with us.” ‘ 

‘*It is only I who need mind,” said Bridget, ‘and 
I don’t believe he would have a governess and make 
us miserable just to please Aunt Thornton. No; I 
tell you what she willdo. I saw ina minute she is 
as jealous as possible of father’s love for Aunt Lucy, 
and she’ll tell him all sorts of nonsense about her.” 

‘* Bridget,” Hester spoke severely, ‘‘ you should be 
more careful in what you say. Aunt Thornton is not 
agrecable, but she would not tell stories. I believe 
Aunt Lucy is rather eccentric.” 

‘*Don’t, Hester; if you lecture, you know I only 
grow worse. I don’t care what anybody says, I love 
Aunt Lucy. I believe she is just like our own darling 
mother, and that is why father thinks so much of her. 
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I can’t tell you how I fecl when a worldly selfish 
woman like that sits in judgment on her.” 

‘Hush, Bridget, you really must not be so excit- 
able; you should not talk about Aunt Thornton as a 
‘woman.’ ” 

“I’m not sure that she is one altogether,” said 
Bridget, in a pet, and then she grew penitent, and 
made it up with her quiet, guarded sister. 


“T want a little quiet talk with you, Edward, now 
the girls have left us.” Mrs. Thornton put her 
feet on the fender to warm, for though it was only 
August, at St. Juliens you needed fire in the evening 
almost all the year round. ‘‘Some one in London 
told me you were thinking of going abroad with some 
exploring party. Is this true?” 

“Tt may be true.” Mr. Dundas smiled at his 
sister’s disturbed face. ‘‘ But itis just one of those 
truths which the outside world has been quicker in 
arriving at than I have been myself. An offer to join 
such an expedition was made to me six months ago, 
and then I positively refused it, and dismissed the 
idea from my mind. Strangely enough, only this 
morning my old friend Farquharson has written to 
urge me to reconsider the plan, and sce if I cannot 
join them in about six weeks or so.” 


‘Why that will be almost winter. I never heard of | 


such a thing; and you a man with a delicate throat.” 

‘We should be some time in Paris. There is much 
to be done and ascertained before we finally set out, 
but I am really thinking of it.” 

** And what do the girls say ?” 

“Nothing; because they know nothing.” 

Mrs. Thornton looked astonishment, with any one 
else she would have spoken out; but her brother 
Edward had a salutary influence over her. 
her to keep her opinion to herself, and opinion was 
an article in which she was apt to be Javish. 

“‘ And,” he added, when her silence continued, ‘I 
believe, Jane, I would rather tell them myself, and 
take my own time for doing it.” 

Mrs. Thornton appeared to be entirely absorbed 
in warming her feet. She was really thinking how 
she could benefit her brother. He was very good and 
yery clever; closely questioned, she would doubtless 
haye said that he was better than she was, and yet she 
had such a wonderful insight—lookers on always 
knew best. With any one but Edward, she would 

‘not have hesitated, but he had a touchy dislike to 
interference, poor fellow. 

“Very nice person that Mr. Dudley: he’s curate 
‘here, isn’t he ? I suppose yousce a great deal of him.” 

“Yes; we have so few neighbours. He is not our 
curate; he has merely taken Mr. Anderson’s duty for 
six months. I like him, and the girls like him.” 

Here was the chink she wanted to make a firm 
footing. 

** And he likes the girls—at least he likes Hester ?” 
She paused, and then, losing patience, she went a step 
farther than she had intended, ‘‘ But of course you sce 
this, and do not object to it.” 

Mr. Dundas was startled out of the self-control by 
which he usually warded off his sister’s attacks. 

‘Object to what, Jane? I really don’t understand 
you.” 


He forced 





| 





Mrs. Thornton looked round at her brother with a 
smile, provoking in its benignity. 

‘‘Now, Edward, we are quite alone; what is the 
use of making a mystery with me? If anything of the 
kind were likely to happen to my Nellie, you would 
have been the first person, after Henry, I should have 
consulted; only I wish I had known it beforehand, 
and then I would have been more cordial with Mr. 
Dudley. I confess I imagined him only a poor curate, 
and I knew you would not wish Hester to make a 
marriage of that kind.” 

Spite of his unworldliness on some points, she knew 
that Mr. Dundas had a horror of poverty and of people 
changing their position in life for the worse by 
marriage. 

He had waited patiently, to let her say all she 
wanted, and besides, he was so completely taken by 
surprise that he could not answer at once. 

“‘T have no reason to suppose,” he spoke, very 
coldly, ‘‘that Mr. Dudley has any feeling but friend- 
ship for Hester.” 

‘My dear Edward, of course you know I might say 
‘very well,’ and let the matter drop, but I’m not 
fanciful, dear; on the contrary, Henry often says I’m 
too matter-of-fact, and a woman’s eye, in these cases, 
is seldom mistaken; you just think it over quietly. 
I’m persuaded you can call to mind half-a-dozen 
instances in which this Mr. Dudley has specially sought 
Hester, and not Bridget.” 

Mr. Dundas thought, and he grew uncomfort- 
uble, so uncomfortable that it was long before his 
answer came. 

‘“* Well,” he said, ‘I suppose it was wrong to let 
them see so much of each other; however, the fault 
has been mine, so I must bear its consequences. I 
believe Dudley has nothing but a London curacy. He 
has been spared from it to give poor Anderson a rest 
after his illness. I never saw any one I liked better, 
except Hamilton Langridge.” 

But Mrs. Thornton was fairly roused now, and she 
felt that she could endure any amount of brotherly 
disapproval so long as she sayed Hester from this 
mésalliance. 

‘** A London curate! why they get next to nothing. 
But, my dear Edward, do you mean to say that every 
one who admires your daughters is to have the chance 
of marrying them? Hester doesn’t care anything 
about this Mr. Dudley now, and if you are judicious 
and give him the cold shoulder gently, but firmly—I 
don’t want you to do anything harsh—the whole thing 
will fall to the ground like a bubble; you must trust 
a woman in a case like this. How much longer is he 
to stay here?” 

‘‘Tdon’t know. Anderson wrote, offering to come 
next week, but I believe Dudley is willing to stay 
on.” 

‘** Oh, yes, I dare say, and he'll stay on and stay on, 
my dear Edward, and the end of it will be, that Hester 
will fancy herself in love with him just because he is 
almost the only presentable man she sees—-that’s 
always the case with your girls brought up in retire- 
ment. Much better for a girl to have the opportunity 
for a little innocent flirtation; she’ll be far less senti- 
mental and less obstinate too, afterwards.” 

*‘ Then you think Hester really cares for Dudley?” 
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He was so disturbed that he was walking up and 
down the room. 

‘Nothing of the kind. I am quite sure sho is 
indifferent to him, at present. Take my advice, treat 
Mr. Dudley coolly; then, if he is in earnest, and as 
romantic as he looks, he'll come and tell you he is 
hopelessly in love with your daughter, and in the 
meantime I’ll ascertain exactly what Hester’s senti- 
ments are on the subject, unless you prefer doing this 
yourself.” 

‘*I! Oh no, as you say a woman is the best judge 
in these matters. It is getting late,” said the poor 
anxious father wearily, missing his lost Hester more 
than ever, while he tried to force himself to full 
reliance on his sister’s advice. 


CHAPTER III.—AT THE HOSPITAL. 


AND meantime Lucy Bernard, lonely as her life 
nad now become, was happier than she had ever 
thought to be again. She had guessed rightly that 
the poor woman by whose bed she had sat on the day 
of Mrs. Bernard’s panic, was sickening with fever, 
but cholera had appeared in the court in which the 
woman lived, and Lucy soon found that owing to the 
panic created by its presence, and the demands it 
made on the doctor’s time, her patient would die from 
sheer neglect if she did not watch over her. She was 
far too ill to be removed, and although old Kitty, who 
had held various posts in the Bernard household, and 
now acted as a kind of extra everything, protested 
against Lucy’s staying out all night, she found this 
was necessary. She had persuaded a rough-headed 
hoyden of a girl in one of the adjoining houses to share 


her nursing with her, but she dared not leave the 
helpless fever-stricken woman at night to the sole 


charge of a girl of thirteen. To do Kitty justice she 
was equally ready in suggesting, and in providing 
nourishing food and remedies for the patient, though 
she did not ‘‘ hold with Miss Lucy running risks.” 

The crisis came, and Lucy’s attendance became less 
constantly needful. One afternoon she called to see 
Mrs. Parker, and found her sadly downcast. 

At first she evaded the lady’s questions, but by-and- 
by the trouble came out. 

The woman who owned the house and lived on the 
ground floor had died of cholera in the hospital during 
her lodger’s illness, but her husband, a jobbing tailor, 
worked at home, so that hitherto the children had 
been cared for—‘‘ And only this morning, ma’am, he 
was took so bad, they went for the doctor, and he 
sent him off to the hospital then and there.” 

‘* How many children are there ?” 

‘Four, ma’am, and the eldest just gone eight.” 

‘* But there is another lodger over you, is there not? 
the person who was away nursing her sister when 
you were taken ill.” 

‘* Yes, ma’am, but she’s turned of eighty, though I 
will say she does all for herself, and helps me when 
she can; but, poor soul, the children can’t abide her. 
You see, ma’am, she’s a trifle over fussy in her ways, 
and she’s never had no little ’uns of her own.” 

It was a desolate prospect. Lucy’s help, the hoyden 
of thirteen, had plenty to do at home, and had only 


been lent by her mother in consideration of Miss | 


Bernard’s benevolence. 





Lucy sat thinking—something must be done for 
the children, but at first she could not see clearly how 
to act; the simplest plan would be to take the 
poor little creatures home with her, but this seemed 
scarcely fair to Kitty and the other servant, and 
besides she had no right to bring the risk of infection 
into her stepmother’s house. She took leave of her 
patient, and went down-stairs. She had been much 
touched by the woman’s unselfish efforts to interest 
her for these desolate little ones. 

Lucy stopped with her hand on the lock of the room 
down-stairs. 

A shrill wailing cry, like that of pain, broke out at || 
the sound of her footsteps. | 

She opened the door and went in. 

The eldest girl, a small sharp-faced womanly crea- 
ture, was bending over a miserable little puff of black 
smoke in the corner of the grate, trying to cook some 
potatoes. Another girl with shaggy dark hair, ané 
great black eyes, just like a gipsy, Lucy thought, sate 
crouched up in a chair by the window, looking out. 
The cry had plainly come from the youngest, a sturdy- 
looking boy about a year old, much too heavy for the 
feeble arms of a third delicate-looking little girl who 
tried vainly to keep him in her lap, as she sate on the 
floor. 

‘* Bobby be dood. Bobby ’ave taties.” 

But Bobby’s hunger was beyond her reasoning, and | 
before the girl at the fire had become aware of Lucy’s 
presence, he had freed himself, and crawling rapidly | 
to the place where instinct told him food was to be | 
had, he pulled hard at his elder sister’s skirt with his 
chubby fingers, and cried out with all the strength of 
his lungs. 

Lucy looked round the room. She was glad to see | 
there was no bed in it; it was sdme safety for the 
children that the sleeping place was probably in the 
underground kitchen. This looked like a room sel- 
dom used, little pictures on the walls, an attempt at | 
arrangement on the mantel-shelf, the fender even 
suggosted that the parents of these children had known 
better days, and that it had probably been kept as a 
best room while the mother lived. The manner of 
the girl at the fireplace as she turned round and faced 
her, confirmed this. 

The child curtsied, and when asked her name, an- 
swered gently, without any of the flippant pertness of 
Luey’s friend, the hoyden. 

‘I’m Martha Bridge, ma’am, and she is Hetty,” | 
pointing to the dark face scowling at Lucy from the || 
window; ‘‘ and that is Bobby, and that is little Susie; - | 
we're all Bridge, ma’am, if you please.” 

She stooped—she was such a little creature that it 
was not far to stoop—and lifted the heavy child up 
into her arms. She looked scarcely able to carry him. 
She kissed him and wiped his face with her pinafore, 
but she shook her head. 

‘“Oh, Bobby,” she said in a little sad way, 
‘* Martha can’t cook dinner and nurse Bobby too.” 

To which remonstrance, Bobby’s sole answer was 
to hide his eyes with true male shame-facedness from 
Lucy on his little sister’s shoulder, and jigget his fat 
legs in a kind of bashful triumph. 

‘Ts that your dinner ?’’ said Lucy. 

‘*Ycs, please, ma’am; it ’ud have been roady for 
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’em,” said Martha in a matronly, apologising way, | little creatures! I cannot let them go to the work- 
“but you see, ma’am, poor little Susie ain’t big | house. I am sure the mother of tbat little Martha 
enough to keep Bobby quiet.” would have shrunk from such a home for her children.” 

Susie turned her little fair face away at this. She did not think it necessary to tell Kitty all she 

“Tt ain’t her fault, ma’am, it’s her arms’ fault; | had heard. The old servant had grown so used to 
what she had at first called Miss Lucy’s new-fangled 
notions, that she packed a plentiful dinner in her 
bag without remonstrance. 

‘*You have given me enough for myself, too, have 
you, Kitty, andsome wine? It is just possible I may 
have to stay away all night again.” 

Kitty’s mouth twitched. 

‘‘T don’t hold with it, miss; I don’t indeed. There’s 
plenty of people—nusses and such like—glad and will- 
ing to earn an honest penny by doing such work as this. 
What call have you to do it yourself, Miss Lucy ?” 

Lucy smiled, in her old bright way, in the woman’s 
face. 

‘This is too bad, Kitty, after all my talking to you 
last Sunday. It is of course possible that these chil- 
dren would be cared for without my help—but if I am 
the instrument appointed by their heavenly Father, 
what happens to me if I forsake my charge? But even 
supposing you were right, do you know that nurses 
are very scarce ?—in fact I have been told that the 
doctors and clergy, too, are doing nurses’ work at the 
hospitals.” 

‘*And you don’t mean to say, Miss Lucy, that you 
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and Bobby getting so masterful; why, he’s a’most too | are thinking of such a thing?” : . 
much for me sometimes,” with an emphasis on the} ‘‘I have no present intention of doing so,” she 
pronoun that made Lucy smile. answered. ‘I have these poor little orphans to care 

* But I am afraid,” suggested Miss Bernard, ** that for to-day ; and I think it is possible pd may stay the 
your dinner will never cook over that iire.” night with them, but I am not sure. Now I must go, 

“No more it won’t,” said sulky Hetty, “‘and we | for they are hungry.” . 
never got none till tea-time yesterday, cos Martha| Kitty only sighed, and let her depart. Experience 
can’t cook, she can’t; and father was took bad.” had taught her that, gentle and winning as Miss 

Martha’s thin cheeks flushed. Lucy was, she was not to be persuaded out of any- 

‘* Please, ma’am,”’ she said, sadly, ‘‘ mother hadn’t 
begun to learn me when she was took away, and 
father, he said it was quicker to do it himself than 
learning me.” 

“Well, never mind,” said Lucy, ‘I'll bring you 
some dinner; but was your father ill before yester- 
day ?” 

‘“No, ma’am; only he said he felt sick, and he 
didn’t eat nothing;” and then the sadness deepened 
in the little face. She set Bobby on the floor, and 
came close up to Miss Bernard. ‘ Ma’am, if Bobby 
was to go to sleep—he does sometimes of a afternoon 
—do you think I might step over to the hospital and 
‘see after father ?” , 

The tears came into Lucy’s eyes. Martha’s little 
hands twisted nervously together. It was plain her 
request was made in earnest. 

**T will go to the hospital and make inquiries for | 
your father,” she said, ‘‘ but the hospital is some way 
off, Martha. It would not be safe for you to leaye | 
Bobby so long, and I don’t think he would be good | 
with me. Iam going now to get you some dinner, | 
but I shall be back again soon.” | 

It was hard not to follow her own impulses, and | thing she thought right. It is possible that this very 
take the poor little ones home with her, but she felt | quality gave a reverence to the old servant’s tone. As 
that she must not do this. soon as she had closed the hall door on her young mis- 

“Tt is so dreadful ; it is like finding a nest of un- | tress she went back to the kitchen, and putting her 
fledged birds when the parents have been killed. Poor | apron over her head, indulged in a good fit of crying. 

V.—6. 


“Mrs. Thornton grew more and more fidgety”—p. 38. 
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“ Poor little Susie ain’t big enough*to keep Bobby quiet.” 
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‘*Tt’s allus the way,” she whimpered; ‘the world 
goes contrary for them as means the best. There’s 
Miss Edith, now, a much finer grown, showier young 
lass than what Miss Lucy is; but what’s she worth >— 
good-natured, easy-going, asleep half her time, I'll 
lay, to what other folks is doing and suffering, she’ll 
come to no harm. Though I believe, if she ever 
do marry that Mr. Burder, she’ll have to stir her 
stumps. I never did see a gentleman wear such boots. 
I should say they’d drop in pieces afore he knowed it. 
And Miss Lucy, as might ha’ been so happy with Mr. 
Langridge, to have it all, as you may say, taken out 
of her mouth before she’d tasted it. Well, well, it’s 
an ill wind blows nobody good; and I should just 
say the poor folks down in that there court have had 
reason enough to rejoice over the poor thing’s troubles, 
if they only knew.” 

Lucy found her little friends in eager expectation. 
She loved children with that kind of present sympathy 
which made her one of them; and in the process of 
unpacking the eatables and arranging them in due 
order, she so far overcame the shyness of the younger 
ones, that it seemed to them a matter of course when 
she sate down with them, as soon as Martha had said 
grace, and helped them all round. Even Hetty looked 
less sulky, after her second helping. 

But something in this child interested Lucy, while 
it repelled her. She seemed so very quarrelsome to- 
wards the others. 

‘‘Where’s us to sleep?” she said to Lucy, when 
dinner was ended. 

‘* Please, ma’am,” said Martha, ‘‘Mrs. Wood, as 
lives next door, told Hetty, while you was gone, that 
we don’t ought to sleep down-stairs to-night.” 

‘“*No, you must not. I will tell you presently where 
you are to sleep.” 

She had made up her mind what to do—she would 
take the children away into the country to-morrow; 
but it was too late to do this now, it seemed to her 
that they must stay that night where they were. She 
went up-stairs to her patient. 

‘*T don’t know what to do about these children,” 
she said. ‘‘I hope to take them away with me to- 
morrow, and you, too, if you like to come with me; but 
I am puzzled about how they are to sleep to-night.” 

She felt ashamed of her own want of contrivance 
when she found how easily the matter was settled. 
The back room on the same floor with the lodger’s, 
Mrs. Parker, was vacant, and she had two mattresses, 
and spared one cheerfully. This disposed of two of 
the children, for Lucy felt sure, in case she should 
not be able to return and spend the night in the 
house, that Hetty-was safer away from Martha and the 
baby. Then the old woman up-stairs lent a. blanket, 
and with a bolster, some pillows and shawls, begged 
here and there, Lucy contrived a tolerable sleeping- 
place for Martha and Bobby down-stairs. 

She stayed with the children till evening, and, ex- 
cept with Hetty, who refused her advances, made 
great friends with all. Then, having seen Susie and 
Hetty safe in bed, and getting a sulky smile from the 
gipsy face at last, Lucy started for the hospital. 

It was dusk by the time she reached it. She had no 
fear of contagion, but yet she could not repress a 
shudder as she looked up at the long lines of windows, 





within which sorrow and suffering were working their 
deadly will. She asked for Robert Bridge, but the 
attendant mistook her question, and after going up- 
stairs to the fourth story, she was taken to the bedside 
of a man named Smith, instead of Bridge. 

While the attendant went to make a fresh inquiry, 
Lucy looked round her. 

It was a long room with wings at each end, going 
off at a right angle. Every bed in the long lines 
seemed to have an occupant. In that nearest her, 
three little babies lay convulsed and dying. There 
was @ stifling sense of suffocation, at first, from the 
disinfectants, but to this she soon grew accustomed, || 
There was too much of awful reality all round her to | 
leave room for any thought of self. 

The doctor, and a tall woman whom she judged to be 
the matron, seemed to be going a regular round among 
the sufferers; but beside these were nurses, many of 
them dressed as sisters, bending over the different beds. 

Luey longed to help among them to do what she | 
could. Close to her lay a boy, seemingly about 
twelve. He did not moan, as some of the rest did, 
only every now and then a pitiful cry, *‘ Madre, mia 
madre,” broke from him. 

A young clergyman came up to this bed, but it || 
seemed to Lucy that he was merely doing what he || 
could in the way of bodily tendance. 

A little further on lay a negro, suffering patiently | 
and quietly; and next to him an Englishman, about 
twenty, and from this bed, every now and then, be- 
tween the paroxysms of suffering, came the same bitter 
cry, ‘‘ Oh, God, take me at once—at once!” So far as 
she could see, the women and children. were silent— 
passive, almost—in comparison with the men. It was 
terrible to witness the fierceness with which some 
among these wrestled with their agony, but even this 
was more hopeful for recovery, she knew, than the 
dull lethargy which succeeded. 

Presently the attendant came back. 

‘‘ Robert Bridge died two hours ago,” he said, in a 
low voice; ‘‘is there any one else you wish to see ?” 

‘*No, thank you,” Lucy answered, but she lingered. 

The young clergyman left the little bed over which 
he was bending, and came up to the man who had 
been speaking to Lucy. 

‘‘ Two of the nurses haye just gone up-stairs ill,” he 
said; ‘‘can you sendany one here? We want another 
woman.” 

It seemed to Lucy that the longing that over-mas- 
tered her was more than impulse, and that she must 
yield to it. Here was positive need of such service as 
she could render, and the way was opened to her—she 
had not placed herself in it. She turned to the cler- 
gyman :— 

‘*‘Can I help you by staying ? I think I can be of 
use,” she said, so simply, yet so earnestly, that the | 
quiet voice went straight to his heart. 

‘* Yes, thank you; we shall be most thankful.” 

And when he had told her what was necessary, he 
left her in charge of his patient. 


It seemed to Lucy as if only a few minutes passed, 


and the suffering face was stilled for ever. She stood 
a minute, and then she saw the clergyman—Mr. 
Dudley, the man had called him—coming towards her. 
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He stopped at a bed-side close by. A little cripple 
lay there, and beside him knelt a woman, whose face 
told Lucy that she was the child’s mother. She was 
not crying—she scarcely spoke or stirred—but the 
intensity of hope that glowed in her face was in 
strange contrast with the scene around her. 

Lucy was moving away to seek a fresh patient, 
when she saw the mother’s face change. 
stricken look came into it, and then it was hidden in 
her clasped hands—her child was dead. 


‘Somehow I loved him best,” she said, the tears | 
streaming down as Lucy led her gently away from | 


the bed. ‘‘ He was so helpless like.” 

‘‘He is not helpless now,” said Lucy, ‘he is with 
our blessed Lord—free from all pain.” 

The tender, hopeful tone soothed the mother: 
she stood near till he was borne away, and then 
| she followed him to the door. Lucy longed to go 
| with her and comfort her, but she had patients now 
who required her utmost care and tenderness, pa- 
| tients the doctor seemed more hopeful about from 
their very sensibility to pain. About an hour after- 
wards she was ministering to a boy whose suffering so 
completely absorbed her in her efforts to relieve it, 
that she had grown insensible to the horror of the 
place. Once when she looked up she thought she saw 
a little way off the same sorrow-stricken mother kneel- 
ing by the bedside of a girl, just as she had knelt 
beside the little cripple, but this seemed an impossi- 
bility, and she had no time to look round her now. 

She felt no fear, no sickening even from the work 
before her; the intense love of her nature had found 
an outlet. No other thought but sympathy and care 
for these her suffering brothers and sisters eould find 
aplace. The progress of the disease was so deadly in 
its swiftness, so stupefying in its effects, that except’ 
for the blessing his very presence must have brought, 
it seemed to her that Mr. Dudley had little opportunity 
to minister spiritually to the sufferers, among whom 
he worked so devotedly. Presently the doctor came 
up and looked at her patient. 

‘‘He is much better,” he said. ‘‘He will do now, 
Ithink. I believe Mr. Dudley wants you.” 

Lucy looked and saw Mr. Dudley beckoning. She 
went up to him. 

“This is terrible,” he said. ‘The poor woman 
you saw with her little crippled boy, has had another 
child taken from her since. Just now as she followed 
her little girl to the door, she met her husband being 
brought in. She is with him now, and I am afraid 
it isa very bad case. I shall be glad of your help if 
you can come.” 

She followed Mr. Dudley up-stairs into another 
ward, so like the one below that it was difficult to 
think they were not the same. The bereaved woman 
looked up at Lucy as if she recognised a friend. She 
was not so pale now, her eyes were bright with excite- 
mont, and a tinge of colour burned on her thin cheeks, 

‘**You’ll soon be better, John,” she whispered ten- 
derly more than once in the ears that would never 
heed human words again. 

One hour passed away, then another; Lucy found 
plenty to do around her, for here too every bed had its 
occupant. There was an awe-striking contrast in the 
death-like stillness, broken only by cries and moans 


Such a} 


| of agony, and the intense resolve, and active, untiring 
effort in the faces and movements of the nurses, 
fighting as it were to keep life from the grasp of tho 
fell disease whose progress was so swift and deadly. 

After a while the man seemed better, and Lucy be- 
gan to hope that Mr. Dudley had been mistaken, and 
that he might yet recover. A brighter look had come 
into the poor wife’s face. It was a little after this 
that she saw the clergyman make her a sign to 
come again to the bedside. She stood there silently. 
She saw that the wife’s hopefulness had faded, and 
the awful stillness she had so learned to dread had 
settled on the dying husband. The woman’s eyes 
were fastened on his face. A sudden spasm of fear 
contracted her features. She caught the clergyman’s 
arm with both her hands. 

‘* He isn’t gone, sir, is he?” 

Mr. Dudley’s lips had formed themselves to say 
‘**No,” and then he saw that the sure instinct of affec- 
| tion had foreseen the truth. While he looked, death 
| settled on the disfigured face. 

‘* Take care of her,” Mr. Dudley whispered to Lucy; 
‘* she needs it sorely.” 

The poor creature was stupefied with sorrow. She 
| had borne up under each of the other blows—she had 
| had still something left to live for, but now there was 
|noone. Her husband and her two children were her 

all, and she had lost them—lost them all before she 
| had hardly time to realise their danger. 

It was just daybreak. Lucy wanted to go with the 
| poor widow to her desolate home, but the woman 
| begged to be alone. She told the lady where she 
| lived, but she would not let her go a step farther than 
| the door of the hospital. 
| ‘To-morrow, ma’am,” she said, sadly, ‘‘I’ll thank 


| you. I’m best to myself now.” 








There was a terrible hush in her grief. It seemed 
to Lucy that it had not yet found vent, and her own 
experience told her it was kinder to leave the stricken 
woman to bear the first agony alone. 

‘* God bless you and comfort you,” she said. 

Slowly she went back to the ward where the end of 


this sad story had come to pass. 
| near the door as she went in. 

‘«Come here,” he said, and he led the way to one of 
the windows. 

Below them was a large open space, a sort of waste 
ground belonging to the hospital. It was lit up now 
by an immense bonfire. The glare, at first, was fitful, 
huge billows of black smoke threatened every now 
and then to get the better of the flames, but these 
grew fiercer and higher, and sent out myriads of 
sparks when fresh fuel was heaped on the burning 
mass. The fierce, leaping tongues of flame seemed to 
Lucy, as she stood there gazing, in fearful contrast to 
the pallid, stricken creatures round her; more ghastly 
now, as the cold, grey morning broke over the slecp- 
ing city. She almost shuddered as she thought how 
like the unsparing fury of the fire was to the plague 
within the building. She looked at Mr. Dudley for an 
explanation of the scene below. 

‘« They are burning the beds,” he said. ‘‘ They are 
removed, as you have scen, as each occupant leaves 
them, and then they are cast out there and burned at 
daybreak.” 


Mr. Dudley was 
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THE JEWS IN THE GUETTO OF ROME, 


Or the many travellers who every year visit the city | ness, as well as of cruelty and shame, there is none 
of Rome, there are few who leave it again without | which has more inherent interest than the Ghetto— 
haying taken a stroll through the Jewish quarter— | a quarter whose history is older than that of the 
the Ghetto. It belongs to the lions—to the sights} great monuments around. The Jewish colony has 
of Rome—and must be visited. And among the | a history of great antiquity, a true history too, though 
monuments of Rome, so beautiful and grand, and | it is hardly one of valour or honour. 
preenant with facts of honour, of valour and great- | Whence the name Ghetto is derived, very few haye 
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even ventured to suggest. There is only one word| We fnd that many free Jews lived both in Rome 
in the Hebrew to which the term can be traced—the | and Cyrene more than two centuries before Christ. 
word ghat, which in various forms of the verb has a | When Pompey had taken Jerusalem, and burned a 
different meaning from the root, viz., broken, de-| part of the temple, about fifty years before our Lord's 
stroyed, shaven, cut down, cast off, abandoned, &c. | birth, he sent many of the Jews to Rome as slaves. 
(See the Hebrew in Isa. xiv. 12, xy. 2; Jor. xlviii. | From this time the privileges and freedom of the Jews 
25, 37; Zech. xi. 10—14, &c.) | at Rome were at an end; yet they still maintained 
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the observances of their religion, and, as Rabbi Jona- 
than in the Talmud informs us, they still offered the 
paschal sacrifice, and sent annual contributions to the 
treasury of the Temple in Jerusalem. Though the | 
Ghetto did not at that time exist under that name, | 
yet it is generally thought that the Jews then lived in 
the same quarter. It is most probable, too, that! 
Paul resided in this quarter during his detention in | 
Rome, and perhaps the nucleus of the church at 
Rome was also formed here. 

After the destruction of Jerusalem under Titus, ' 
seventy years: after Christ, thousands of Jews—pri- 
soners of war, or rather captive slayes—were trans- 
ported to Rome; and a goodly number of them were | 
forced to precede the triumphal entrance of Titus at 
Rome after his return from the Holy Land. They 
had to bear on their hands and heads the trophies 
which his plundering soldiers had snatched from the 
Jews and from their sanctuary, including the golden 
and silver vessels of the Temple, and the all-renowned 
golden candlestick. The scene of this event is still to 
be seen in bas-relief upon the Arch of Titus. We 
have no exact account of the number of Jews then 
brought to Rome: but the number must have been | 
very considerable, when their history informs us that | 
twelve thousand of them, not long afterwards, were 
employed for the building of the greatest amphi- | 
theatre in the world, the Coliseum of Rome. 

The city of Rome has undergone so many changes, 
that it has been found almost impossible to form any 
correct idea of its interior at that time. That part of 
the city, however, which was assigned to the Jews” 
early in the Christian era, must have been a quarter 
of no mean importance, as is still indicated by the’ 
remaining ruins of ancient places of importance. ; 
Here in the Ghetto is still the site of the ‘“‘ Theatre of | 
Marcellus,” built in honour of his young nephew, as 
certified by the remaining ruins. Most of the mate- 
rials of this magnificent structure have been employed 
to build more modern palaces; but there are still on 
the northern side the beautiful columns of the first. 
and second arcade. These, however, are filled up with 
buildings of brick. The lower arcade now forms a_ 
series of small shops for provision-dealers and sellers 
of old clothes, whilst some, again, are the workshops 
of smiths and marble works. The buildings in the 
second arcade are occupied by the poorer classes. On | 
the site of the southern part stands the palace of the 
Orsini family, who reside there in winter. The en- 
trance to the palace is near the Bridge di Quattro Capi, 
so named from the four heads of Janus on each side 
of the bridge. Then there is the palace of the Cenci 
family, which is said to have been built on the site of | 
one of the finest temples in Rome. Its large halls are 
now for the most part sub-divided into smaller com- | 
partments, and they are inhabited by Jews, who have | 
their two girls’ schools in the same building. Some 
halls have been built over by a small church, which 
now incloses some tombs of the family; and next to 
the church are some large rooms, with beautiful fres- 
coes, which are now occupied by a Jewish merchant, | 
who keeps his jars of oil there. Near the pescheria | 


case of rain. It had once a row of two hundred and 
seventy columns, inclosing a large space of ground, 
on which stood the temples of Jupiter and Juno. A 
part of these magnificent ruins is covered by the 
Church of St. Angelo in Pescharia, which was especi-~ 
ally built for the purpose of forcing the Jews to attend 
sermons preached by monks or priests, for which they 
had to pay an annual tax. This tax the Jews still 
pay, though the church is in a dilapidated state, and 


| service is no longer held in it, nor the Jews obliged to 


attend. At present it is under repair, and service will 
be held in it again; but we trust that under Pius IX. 
the Jews will not be compelled to attend it. 

To this quarter, where their first forefathers in 
Rome were settled, the children still cling with fond 
affection, though not without the saddest of recollec- 
tions. Persecuted for so many centuries almost with- 
out intermission, reduced to slavery, and compelled to 
do the hardest as well as the most degrading work, 
denied all intercourse with the people by whom they 
were surrounded, subjected to most oppressive laws, 
often stripped and beaten, their wives and children 
subjected to the most savage treatment, their men 
selected to fight with the wild beasts in the arenas, 
forced to forsake the religion of their fathers, and 
obliged to worship in caves and dens—their associa- 
tions with the place are not at all of a pleasant order. 
Bribes and tortures have been employed to extirpate 
them, or to amalgamate them with the rest of the 
people; but in vain. In the midst of all changes, 
which, whether political or ecclesiastical, were frequent 
and varied, even the promise of freedom from torture 
and slavery could not make them forego their reli- 
gion. They have firmly upheld the worship of Jehovah. 
The promise, ‘‘I will not utterly destroy thee,” has 
been perfectly fulfilled. The fire and the flames of 
persecution haye been burning around them and 
preying upon them, but that ancient colony in the 
Ghetto of Rome still remains, trodden down but not 
destroyed—Nec tamen conswmebatur. Very few con- 
versions to either creed have taken place among them, 
with the exception of those few who, in former days, 
were compelled to be baptized, to gratify the pontiff 
of Rome, and a few others, who for some reason or 
other haye of late years joined the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

From the Piazza della Scuola, a main street leads 
right through the Ghetto to the Ponte di Quattro Capi. 
Opposite the end of this street there is a church, and 
a large fresco is painted above its door. It is Christ 
on the cross, and beneath it is an inscription, in large 
letters, in Hebrew and in Latin, from Isaiah Ixy. 2, 
‘*T have spread out my aands all the day unto a 
rebellious people, which walketh in a way that was 
not good, after their own thoughts.” From this main 
street many smaller ones, narrow and crooked, branch 
off into more busy quarters. No Jew can come out of 
the Ghetto at that end without seeing the picturo. 

A curious place, truly, is the Ghetto. Here all 
kinds of business are going on ;. all sorts of things are 
being bought and sold, except houses and lands, to 
which the Jews as yet have no right. Here are shops 

















(fish-market) is the beautiful arch and several magni-' and magazins filled with goods from almost every 
ficent columns of the Portico of Octavia, which was! manufacturing place in England, France, and Ger- 
built for the spectators at the Theatre of Marcellus in | many. Here one can find articles which would orna- 
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ment the plate-glass windows in Regent Street, toge- 
ther with others which would be fit objects for the 
daily exhibition and market in Petticoat Lane. Here 
are sold the rich gold-embroidered luxuries of Con- 
stantinople and Tunis, as well as the red slippers of 
Morocco; furniture of every description ; large mir- 
rors, with gilded frames, which would match any in 
St. James’s Palace, as well as stools for three bajocchi 
(1$d.) each, to serve the beggar in his hut; pistols 
and sabres which would ornament the belt of the 
Persian shah; single and double-barrelled carabines 
and rifles, fit for any brigand, together with other 
arms of bygone days, which would be best employed 
by being thrown into the smelting oven. Gold and 
silver ornaments one can find here in plenty, such as 
would suit either king or peasant. Precious stones | 
and costly pearls we see too, fit to match many a royal 
diadem ; antiquities, of every description ; curiosities, | 
quaint, queer, and rare; and, indeed, all sorts of stuff | 
that can be imagined. Yet nothing of all this is seen 
as one passes through the streets; all is stored under 
cover, so as not to attract attention ; and the poor Jew, 
when you ask him about such things, will whisper, 
*¢ Hush, hush!” 

Many of the Jews of the Ghetto are in the habit of 
wandering about the streets of Rome from early 
morning till late at night, with sacks on their 
shoulders, to purchase gold, silver, old clothes, paint- 
ings, antiquities, old furniture, rags, bottles, and 
broken glass. It is worth while to see them return- 





ing home in the evening; to see them emptying their 
pockets and their sacks, some of them even unloading 
the hand-barrows which they drag along with them. 





However, this work of emptying the sacks and un- 
loading the barrows for the most part falls to the wife | 
and children, and is by far the most important part of | 
their duty. The man is tired and hungry, and sits | 
down comfortably to his supper, which has been pre- | 
pared by the good housewife. With many, however, 
it is but a poor supper. At early morning the man is 
on his way again—through the streets of Rome, 
calling out as he goes, like the Irishman and the Jew 
in London and in other great cities in England. 

It is truly astonishing to see what collections of 
stuff, what various articles are brought forth in 
response to the call of the Jew, chiefly by servants 
who watch his coming, like the cats in London when 
the cats’-meat-man brings their supply and cries out 
in his wonted shrill voice. They know the Jew can 
give money for old rags and bones; and sometimes 
they will draw him into a retired corner, to sell him 
something better than old rags or bones. The temp- 
tation for the poor Jew is great; he cannot resist the 
chance of making a good bargain. Alas! it is only 
too true that many a yaluable, but stolen article, 
thus finds its way into the Ghetto. 

Public sales are generally attended by a number of 
these Jews, who offer high prices to prevent others 
from buying. They thus contrive to keep the trade 
in theirown hands. Women and children are con- 
stantly engaged to select and separate, to mend and 
cleanse the articles which the men bring home. 
Glass, iron, and brass are separated from each other, 
rags are arranged according to their qualities, old 
clothes are repaired, cleansed, and hung up, or folded 








and laid by; soiled linen is washed; and torn things 
are stitched and repaired. The boys polish the rusted 
iron, repair old furniture, break up old boxes, or re- 
pair them if they are worth it, whilst the younger 
ones bask in the sun, roll about in the dust, or enjoy 
a crust of bread and onions. It is a busy scene this 
Jewish colony. 

The dwellings are miserable, being both damp and 
dark. The work is done either on the threshold or 
before the door. The passer-by, if a stranger, is 
looked at with suspicious fear, and timidly asked, 
‘*Cose cerca te?” (What seek you?). Anything you 
wish, you will be told you can find it there,—only 





| please step in, because it is not prudent, in the Ghetto, 
| to exhibit good articles in the street. 


But buying is 
by no means easy among the Jews, the price asked 
being generally more than double the value. If you 
are good at chaffering and bargaining, it is well for 
you; if not, you are ‘‘done.” Some writers on this 
subject have given the public to understand that this 
mode of dealing is peculiar to what they call ‘the 
wretched Jews in the Ghetto.” Among the foreign 
merchants in Rome, the Jews bear the character of 
being the only honest people there; in business 
transactions they say one can depend on their word. 
The same system of bargaining is carried on all 
throughout Italy. But the poor Jews must bear 
the burden, the by-word must needs fall upon them, 
except, indeed, in Constantinople, where the proverb 
is, that the Jew will cheat you one piastre, the Greek 
two, and the Armenian three piastres. 

It is surprising that the Jews in the Ghetto have 
never intermixed with those around them. In this, 
as in many other respects, they have suffered all 
rather than yield to the temptations which were held 
out to them. They are pure Jews. Their physiog- 
nomy is that of the Abrahamic type, Shemitic and 
Oriental in every respect. The most of them are 
good-looking; the women are mostly pretty, and a 
few among them really beautiful. Many of the 
children, with their large black eyes, long eyelashes, 
and full eyebrows, are lovely. Dirty! you say. 
Well, they are rather dirty, but not more so than 
their neighbours. Cleanliness is not the prevail- 
ing element in Rome. These Jews live here to tho 
number of near 5,000, crowded closely together, 
although the rest of Rome is but thinly populated. It 
is a remarkable fact, however, that epidemics have 
seldom done much harm here. The plague and the 
cholera have been repeatedly in Rome, but the Jews 
in the Ghetto have not suffered much from either. 
Famine has been in Rome several times, but the Jews 
in the Ghetto have suffered comparatively little from 
it. The miasma from the Pontine marshes in 


| summer is the cause of much fever and many deaths 


in Rome, but the Jews in the Ghetto do not suffer 
from it very much. There are natural causes to 
which this wonderful preservation may be at all 
events partially attributed. The Jews whitewash 
their poor dwellings for every festival, and many 
of them even do so every Friday for the Sabbath. 
Perhaps, too, the effect of this may be helped by the 
inundation of the Ghetto, almost every year, caused 
by the overflowing of the Tiber. Sometimes even the 
second story of a house will be completely under 
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water, and the inhabitants have then to seck refuge 
in the attics. This inundation generally lasts only a 
few days, but from time to time it continues for 
several weeks. Inconvenient as it is, it is a great 
mercy: the sewers are perfectly cleansed. There is 
no quarter in Rome better, in a sanitary point of view, 


colony has overcome all the evils and difficulties pre- 
sented by nature, as well as by the cruelty of man. 
Their history can be traced with perfect certainty 
from the time of Vespasian. This emperor laid a tax 
upon them, which they had annually to pay to the 
office at the Capitol. It was fixed to be the same sum 


than the Ghetto. And it is well for the poor Jews that 
itisso; since they have no hospital to goto. They have 
three Jewish physicians amongst them, who work hard 
to make a livelihood, and thus naturally pay more at- 
tention to the rich than to the poor. The Jews can go, 
if they like, to one of the hospitals in Rome in case of 
sickness, but then they have to allow a crucifix to be 
suspended over the bed, and must make no objection 
to sharing with the other patients the sprinkling of 
the holy water by the Signore Curato, or some other 
officiating priest; and this the Jews do not like. 

A great change takes place in the Ghetto near sun- 
set on Friday evening. All the shops are shut, busi- 
ness is suspended, and looking in at the doors of the 
dwellings you see the inmates washing themselves, 
changing their clothes, dressing, brushing, &c., whilst | 
servants, boys and girls, come home from the forno, | 
bringing on boards the smoking loaves of fine bread, | 
baked for the Sabbath, shaped according to the manner | 


as that which they sent annually to the treasury of 
the Temple of Jerusalem. And this very tax the 
Jews have still to pay annually at that same office at 
the Capitol—no more to a senator of the Ciesar, but to 
a cardinal of the Pope’s Christian church. From this 
time to the reign of Severus their history presents 
nothing but persecution, taxation, spoliation, and 
bloodshed. Even Constantine during his reign issued 
the most cruel edicts against them. They were fre- 
quently expelled from their homes in the Ghetto, and 
obliged to live on the other side of the Tiber, but they 
still had their heavy taxes to pay. At last, they be- 
came so reduced that we are informed by an old writer, 
that a basket to hold their provisions in, and a bundle 
of straw on which to rest the weary head, was a!l the 
property they had; and another author tells us that 
the phylacteries were so scarce among them, that they 
had to wait one for another when saying their morn- 























of the Jews. 


lamps, and set the shew-bread, of which they break 
off a piece, say a short prayer, and then throw the 
piece in the fire. They also pronounce a blessing 
with outspread hands for the lights when they are 
kindled. The streets are empty; all the merchandise 
before the houses, or suspended on the walls and doors 
and door-posts, has been removed; men and boys go 
to the synagogue with Prayer-books under the arm, 
for it is with them the Sabbath of the Lord. 
women and girls remain at home, and the sound of 
their voices only, sometimes of their quarrellings, is 
to be heard as one passes at this time through the 
melancholy streets and lanes. 


how to appreciate. 
Jews, and that it isthe eve of the Lord’s Sabbath with 
them. Five synagogues, to accommodate the different 





After the men return | 
from the synagogue they all wish each other “a good 
Sabbath,” and they then sit down to their supper in 
that homely, happy way which ihe Jew knows so well 


They feel that they are still the | 


variations of creed among them, all occupy one build- | 


ing in the Piazza della Scuola. Here are also their 


schools, which, as is well known, are the best in| 


Rome for elementary education. 
in Italian, and the Hebrew is also well taught; but 
rabbinical studies and Jewish theology are taught by 
other private teachers, amongst whom is the chief 
Rabbi. 

The Piazza della Scuola forms an important part of 
the Ghetto, and could boast of a French guard and a 
French banner, which have now been replaced by the 
Pope’s own soldiers. Here also a daily market is 
held, and one on a large scale every week, when the 
scene becomes enlivened and picturesque with the 
peasantry from the Campagna in their gay dresses, 


Instruction is given | 


ing prayers, and for a long time they had to hold 


The women, as soon as they haye made | their religious services in secluded places, in caves, 
their toilet, prepare the table for supper, trim the | 


and in catacombs, on account of the constant insults 
to which they were exposed. The Emperor Severus 
revoked many of these crucl decrees; he allowed them 
to return to the Ghetto, to have intercourse with the 
rest of the people, and to re-establish their synagozues 
and the schools. A number of them took to science, 
some became physicians, some apothecaries. Their 
medical men gained renown for their skill, and for a 


| long period afterwards, bishops, popes, cardinals, and 
The | 


the best families in Rome employed none but Jewish 
physicians; they were loved and blessed, though 
their nation and creed were hated and cursed. 

Their lot was hard indeed during the time of the 
Consuls and the Caesars, but it became harder still, 
when the ecclesiastical head at Rome became para- 
mount. They were again forbidden to have com:uu- 
nication with the rest of the people, and both men and 
women had to wear a badge, to distinguish them from 
the Christians. During the great Christian festivals, 
the gates of the Ghetto were closed, and very few holy 
weeks passed by without some atrocities and murders 
being committed. When they passed before churches, 
crucifixes, and Madonnas, they had to take of their 
hats, and woe to the poor Israelite who did not fall 
on his knees when by chance he passed a procession 
or the host! On the installation of every new pope, 
they had to send a deputation bearing the law of 


| Moses; on the law a blessing was pronounced, their 


their horses and donkeys, and curious carts, the latter | 


literally painted over with saints and sinners. Its 
inhabitants were thus enabled to escape and to com- 
municate with each other. Century after century this 


money was received, but the Jews were cursed. On 
such public occasions, the Jews had to pay large sums 
to defray part of the expenses, and for some tine 
they were obliged to spread carpets and provide silken 
hangings on and around the arch of Titus—the very 
monument which still stands there in commemoration 
of the destruction of their holy city and temple. 
Almost every pope added new decrees to tho old 
ones. At the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
when Eugenius IV. was invested with pontifical 
power, he issued against them decrees so crucl and 
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degrading, that time will fail to obliterate such 
guilt from the memory of the Vatican. The Carnival 
now became one of the most pompous festivals in 
Rome; the races were instituted, and the Jews had to 
run in them, and, at the same time, pay part of the vast 
expenses which were incurred in those days. The last 
day of the Carnival was fixed on for this public enter- 
tainment, and is still a day of great rejoicing. The 
corso, the main street about a mile long, is lined on 
both sides by thousands and thousands of spectators, 
who are kept at bay by a file of soldiers. Dragoons 
on horseback trot and gallop up and down; and a 
number of horses without riders are pricked and 
driven on by spiked balls hung from their backs, 
which at each pace slash against their flesh to give the 
effect of spurs. These animals are let loose at the 
Piazza del Popolo to run the race along the corso to 
the farther end, in the midst of shoutings from the 
multitude. The windows and balconies of all the 
houses in the corso are hung with red cloth, and ban- 
ners wave everywhere. These windows and balconies 
are let out at a high rate, and are crowded with spec- 
tators, amongst whom English ladies are most pro- 
minent. They all wear wire masks, and boxes are set 
before them, filled with chalk, and peas made of clay, 
and these are showered down on the passer-by below, 
whether he be cardinal or priest, noble or beggar, in 
carriages or on foot. Pope and all are satisfied with 
this in our days; but such was not the case in former 
times. Then the Jews had to form one of the elements 
selected to amuse the populace, as well as the court of 
the Vatican. Eugenius IV., even more than his pre- 
decessors, took delight in degrading the Jews, and in 
making their gloom still gloomiet. In his time, the 
Jews had to leave their Ghetto once more, he banished 
them outside the walls of the city, ordered their books 
to be burned, and prohibited them from engaging in 
any business which could bring them a respectable 
livelihood. The taxes which had already been so 
heavy upon them were laid on heavier still; some 
were every year baptized by force, and their best men, 
without exception of age, were obliged to run in the 
races at the Carnival, occasionally with ropes round 
their necks, and sometimes naked, with the exception 
of a scarf round.their loins. They were laid hold of 
the day before, and kept in custody till next morning, 
when they were led to the Piazza del Popolo, where 
they had to bow before and kiss the senators’ feet, and 
then they were driven off to run. At that time there 
were no horses employed for these races as now-a- 
days, but donkeys and buffaloes, and it was with these 
animals that the unfortunate men of Israel had to 
compete. To unheard of tyranny and degradation 
such as this were the Jews at Rome subjected for more 
than two centuries. In the time of Clement IX. this 
decree was revoked, and the Jews were once more 
allowed to return to the Ghetto, but on condition of 
paying annually an additional tax for part of the 
expenses, including the prizes. This tax they still pay. 

The reign of Sextus V. is still fresh in the memory 
of the Jews, because he was one of the few who had 








compassion on them. His motive in dealing more 
kindly with them was that ‘‘ they are the family from 
which Christ came.” He released them from the 
decrees of his predecessors, allowed them to have 
communion with Christians, and to do business with 
them, struck off some of the unjust taxes, and forbade 
that any Jew should be baptized by force. But this 
was but a short reprieve for them. The sunshine was 
eclipsed when Clement IX. began to exercise his 
powers as the vicar of Christ on earth. One of his 
first acts in the pontifical office was to revoke all the 
decrees in fayour of the Jews. The gates of the 
Ghetto were once more strictly watched and shut at 
sunset. The Jews were forbidden either to buy or to 
sell any new articles; and perhaps we may date from 
this time the firm establishment of the extensive deal- 
ing in all sorts of old things, as they are found at this 
day in the Ghetto of Rome. Driven again almost to 
despair for their livelihoods, .they succumbed under 
many temptations. 

Such is the brief history of so many centuries of this 
unfortunate colony of Jews in the Ghetto of Rome. 
As late as the middle of the fifteenth century they 
were the only Jews in Italy, with the exception of a 
small community at Ancona and another at Ravenna, 
m Ghettos like the one at Rome. At the end of 
that century, Ferdinand and Isabella expelled the 
Jews from Spain, and many of them came to Italy, 
and were allowed to settle in the cities of Venice, 
Verona, Mantua, Bologna, Milan, Turin, and Genoa, 
Florence, Pisa, and Leghorn. In each city they had 
their Ghetto assigned to them, shut up at sunset the || 
same as that in Rome. Each Ghetto had its gate | 
till the time when they were finally removed by 
Napoleon Bonaparte ; though, after his departure from 
Rome, the gates there were replaced by the Pontifical || 
Government. The Ghettos in all these citics still bear || 
the same name, and are still inhabited by Jews. But 
there are no gates to them now, and all the Jews |, 
throughout the dominions of Victor Emmanuel enjoy 
the same freedom and liberty as the rest of his Italian 
subjects; and, thanks to God! Pius IX. again re- 
moved the gates of the Ghetto, which his predecessor 
had replaced as soon as Napoleon’s back was turned 
towards Rome. Pius IX. has also relieved them from 
many unjust taxes, and revoked cruel decrees against 
them ; but as a community their position is a humble 
one, and they present still the living monument and 
evidence to all that has happened in their Ghetto. 
They still pay that tax which, like an evergreen tree, 
has been raised on the root which Vespasian had 
planted in the first century of the Christian era. But, 
humiliating as is the position of the Jews in the 
Ghetto, they have not neglected science and learn- 
ing. There are many eminent men among them ; their 
physicians rank among the best in Rome. From 
conversations the writer had with them, they are 
deserving a better position, and would prove of more 
utility in the world at large than they do now in tLe 
Ghetto of Rome. May a brighter day soon dawn for 
them! 

H. Pinure. 
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THE PENTATEUCH. 





HE word Penta- 

teuch signifies 

‘five volum- 

ed” (from the 

Greek -7zérre, 

s3) ‘‘five,” and 

= redyos, ‘a vol- 
-ume”’), and is 

1 the name given 

i to the first five 

f==— . books of the 
es Old Testa- 
ment viewed 

mS as one com- 

i, pact whole. By 

-the Jews this 

\ is called the 
Thora h, or 
‘‘Law,” and, 

with recogni- 

tion of its com- 

‘ ponent parts, 

EFA ‘Bie ies “The Five 

tore anya Fifths of the 
Law,” while each book is called ‘‘ a Fifth.” Whether 
the work was originally divided into five parts, or 
was one continuous whole which was subsequently 
divided, is a question on which critics are not 





agreed, and on which certainty cannot be obtained. 
The balance of evidence seems to me to incline in 


favour of the latter supposition. If one reads on 
from one book to the next, there will be found no 
break in the narrative, and this continuity may be 
fairly held to indicate that the division of the books 
is the work of a later hand than that of the ori- 
ginal compiler. In the New Testament the work is 
always referred to as one whole, under the title of 
“The Law; ”’* as it is also by the Son of Sirach 
(Ecclus., Prol.); and in the other books of the Old 
Testament, where, indeed, it is oftener than once 
called expressly ‘‘ The Book,” in the singular.t The 
division was probably made by the Alexandrian Jews. 
Philo, however, imputes it to Moses himself. } 

The names by which the different books are usually 
designated, are taken from the Greek translation in 
use among the Alexandrian Jews. By the Palestinian 
Jews the separate books were named from the initial 
word of each; and so they are still designated in the 
Hebrew Bibles. In the Talmudical writings other 
names are found, such as Thorath Kohanim, ‘‘ The Law 
of the Priests,” or Thorath Hakkorbanoth, ‘‘ the Law of 
Sacrifices,” for Leviticus; Mishneh, ‘‘ Repetition,” for 
Deuteronomy, &c. But these names never came into 
general use. 

The Pentateuch has come down to us with the repu- 
tation of being the writing of Moses. The tradition 
to this effect among the Jews is uniform and steady. 





* Comp. Matt. v.17; xii. 5. Luke x. 26. Acts xxiv. 10, &c. 
+ Comp. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14 ff, Neh. viii. 1, 3, 5, 8, &c. 
t De Migrat. Abrahami, Opp. ed. Mangey, ee i, p- 390. 
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HOW TO STUDY THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
THE PENTATEUCH.—I. ITS ANTIQUITY AND AUTHORSHIP. 


Such a tradition can neither be summarily rejected 
nor implicitly received ; for while, on the one hand, the 
tradition of a nation respecting the authorship of a 
well-known portion of its own literature, is entitled to 
great respect, as carrying with it a primd facie credi- 
bility, yet, on the other hand, as tradition is some- 
times at fault even on such matters, it cannot be 
allowed definitively to settle this question. We must, 
therefore, look for other evidence of the Mosaic au- 
thorship of the Pentateuch, if such is to be found; 
and, at any rate, the question must be left open for 
free discussion, and the decision made to rest on the 
balance of probability on the one side or the other. 

It has been sometimes assumed that our Lord has 
decided this question by the references made by Him, 
in his recorded teaching, to the law as given by Moses, 
and to what Moses says in the law.* But it is: to be 
observed that no utterance of our Lord, relating to 
this subject, amounts to anything like a declaration 
that Moses wrote the Pentateuch. All that can be 
fairly inferred from such expressions is, that certain 
institutions in use among the Jews were appointed by 
Moses, and certain sayings found in the Pentateuch 
were uttered by him. But this would no more prove 
that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, than the fact that 
sayings and institutions of Christ are recorded in the 
Gospels, would prove that these were written by Him. 
More decisive is his using the expression ‘‘ the book of 
Moses” (Mark xii. 26) in reference to the Pentateuch. 
But even this is not finally conclusive, because the 
Jews were in the habit of calling a book by the name 
of the party of whom it principally treats, who might 
or might not be its author. Whilst, therefore, we 
would receive with implicit submission whatever is 
said by our Lord, we do not think what He has said 
in such passages as those above cited, renders unneces- 
sary an inquiry into the authorship of the Pentateuch. 

It is impossible here to discuss this question in all 
its details; not only because of the extent of these, 
but because to go into them fully would involve in- 
vestigations of a philological and linguistic kind, not 
suited to the purposes of this Journal. It is possible, 
however, I think, to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion 
without entering upon the minute inquiries with 
which the question has been clogged. 

There are two points to which consideration must 
be directed:—1. Have these writings any claim to 
the antiquity which tradition has assigned to them ? 
2. Assuming them to be of sufficient antiquity, is 
there any probability that they were written by Moses? 
In the discussion of this latter question, the historical 
credibility of the books comes into prominent con- 
sideration; but this it will be more convenient to 
attend to when we come to notice the contents of the 
separate books. 

There seems no reason to doubt that the Pentateuch, 
in the form in which we now have it, existed before 
the deportation of the Jews to Babylon. That thoy 





* Comp. Matt. xix. 7,8. John v. 45; vii. 19, 22, 25, &c. 
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had it on their return from their exile is certain from 
the notices of the reading and expounding of the law to 
the people, given in the Book of Nehemiah ;* and that 
they recognised it as containing a code imperatively 
binding on them, is evident from the submission they 
yielded to its injunctions in matters affecting their 
interests, affections, and habits.| No one will suppose 
that such a book as the Pentateuch could be composed 
during the exile; or, if it had, that it would have been 
possible to impose it on the Jews as the ancient code 
of their nation, or to exact from them submission to 
its requirements and restrictions. 

In connection with this must be taken the important 
fact of the reception of the Pentateuch in its present 
form by the Samaritans. Whether these were a 
heathen people originally, or, as seems more probable, 
a mixed people, partly heathen, partly Israelitish— 
the heathen element greatly preponderating—is a 
question that has no important bearing, so far as I 
can see, on our present inquiry. The point of import- 
ance is, that they not only had no connection with 
the Jews, but were, from the beginning, their bitter 
enemies. The hostility of the two was so deep and 
settled that it became proverbial. Though necessity, 
or self-interest, might induce them sometimes to have 
commercial dealings with each other, they had none 
that implied either friendly intercourse or charitable 
aid. We may hold it as certain therefore that it was not 
directly, or by friendly communication from the Jews, 
that the Samaritans received the Pentateuch. Whence, 
then, did it reach them so as to be received by them 
as authoritative? Some have supposed that it was 
brought to them by the Israelitish priest sent by the 
king of Assyria to teach the colonists whom he had 
settled in Samaria ‘‘the manner of the God of the 
land.” t Of this, however, there is no notice in the 
record; on the contrary, the whole tenor of the nar- 
rative leads to the conclusion that the priest taught 
the people to whom he was sent very little of the truth 
concerning Jehovah, that he did not establish the 
worship of Jehovah on any solid basis among them, 
and that he conveyed to them no authoritative code of 
religious service. Hence the people remained in a 
state not much better than they were before. That 
they did not at this time receive the Mosaic code, seems 
further certain from the fact that when they came to 
treat with the Jews to be permitted to unite with them 
in the rebuilding of the temple, they grounded their 
appeal, not on their having adopted the Mosaic ritual 
and law, but simply on their seeking the God of Israel, 
and sacrificing to Him, ‘since the days of Esarhaddon, 
king of Assur,” a notice which remits us to the narra- 
tive in 2 Kings xvii., from which we learn how un- 
mosaic, and positively heathenish, their observance of 
the worship of Jehovah was. It seems evident that 
at this time they had neither a regular priesthood nor 
an organized service of their own, and that they sought 
refuge from the unsettled state in which they were 
under the well-ordered system followed by the Jews. 
We must therefore relinquish, as untenable, this sup- 
posed communication of the Pentateuch to the Samari- 
tans by the Israelitish priest, and along with that the 





* Comp. chapters viii., ix. 
+ Comp. Ezra. ix.,x. Neh. xiii, 1—3, 
$ 2 Kings xvii. 24 ff. 





argument which has been founded on it for the ex- 
istence of the Pentateuch in its present form among 
the Israelites previous to their dispersion. The pro- 
bable channel through which the Samaritans received 
the Pentateuch is suggested by a notice in Nehemiah 
xiii. 28. There we are told that Nehemiah ‘chased 
from him,” i.e., banished from Jerusalem a priest who 
had married a daughter of Sanballat the Horonite, a 
chief of distinction in alliance with the Samaritans. 
The priest thus driven out would naturally betake 
himself to his father-in-law, his connection with whom 
had been the cause of his haying incurred the penalty 
of exile. Now, Josephus narrates how a priest of the 
name of Manasses, who had married a daughter of 
Sanballat, was expelled from Jerusalem and went to 
Samaria, where a temple was built for him on Mount 
Gerizim, and where he was consecrated high priest. 
It is true. that Josephus * places this event more than a 
century later than the time of Nehemiah; but it is 
probable that he has done so from confounding Darius 
Codomannus, in whose time he places it, with Darius 
Nothus, who was reigning in the time of Nehemiah. 
It is generally believed that the two events are the 
same; and that as the Sanballat of Nehemiah pos- 
sessed influence with Darius Nothus, he obtained 
permission from him to build the temple on Gerizim, 
and that it was his son-in-law who was the first high 
priest of Samaria, and the organizer of the Samaritan 
ritual. Assuming this, it will not be thought impro- 
bable that he carried with him from Jerusalem a copy 
of the Pentateuch, and introduced it among the 
Samaritans. Why he took the Pentateuch only, and 
not others of the sacred books, receives its reason, 
probably, in the fact that it was the book to which, as 
a priest, he attached the greatest value, and that which 
was to be of most service to him in his new sphere. 
Taking this as, on the whole, the most probable 
account of the communication of the Pentateuch to 
the Samaritans, it seems to corroborate the conclusion 
that that book, in its pristine form, was possessed by 
the Jews on their return from Babylon, and was recog- 
nised by them as authoritative. 

That the Pentateuch was well known to the Jews in 
the time of Zedekiah, is evident from the many quo- 
tations from it, and allusions to it, in the writings of 
Jeremiah ; as well as from the account given in Jer. 
xxxiv. 8—22, of the proposal to enforce a law recorded 
in the Pentateuch (Exod. xxi. 2 ff. Deut. xv. 11 ff), and 
the judgments threatened by the prophet because of 
the violation of it. So decisive is this evidence, that 
the only way in which the opponents of the antiquity 
of the Pentateuch try to get over it, is by supposing 
that Jeremiah forged the law, that he induced the 
king, by telling him a deliberate lie, to proclaim its 
observance, and that it was because the king dis- 
covered how he had been imposed on that he recalled 
the proclamation. A supposition so utterly ground- 
less and outrageous, shows the desperate case of those 
who are compelled to resort to it. 

In 2 Kings xxii. 8 ff, we have an account of the 
finding in the temple of ‘‘ the Book of the Law,” which 
is also called ‘‘the Book of the Covenant” (xxiii. 2), 
and of the reading of it to the king Josiah, and of the 





* Antiq., bk. xi. c. 8 ¢ Colenso on the Pentateuch. 
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effect this produced. This book may have been the 
Temple copy of the law, which, during the reign of the 
idolatrous prince who preceded Josiah, had been hid 
or fallen aside, or it may have been the sacred auto- 
graph of the author religiously preserved in the ark. 
Whether the book contained the entire Thorah or only 
the Book of Deuteronomy, is matter of uncertainty. 
What is clear is that the part which produced the great- 
est impression on the king and his people is to be found 
in Deuteronomy (Comp. Deut. v. 30—33; xiii. 6—11; 
xvi. 6—8 ; xxviii. 37, with 2 Kings xxii. 19; xxiii. 3, 
20, 23, and 2 Chron. xxxiy. 24, 31). At least, then, 
the Book of Deuteronomy was, on this occasion, read 
before King Josiah, and as it had been long enough in 
existence to allow of its being lost and forgotten, we 
must presume it was in existence as far back, at least, 
as the reign of Josiah’s grandfather, Hezekiah. Butas 
this is the last book of the Pentateuch, and as is mani- 
fest, and by all acknowledged, the last written, the 
entire Pentateuch must have been extant in the reign 
of Hezekiah. 

The existence of the Pentateuch before the time of 
Hezekiah is further shown by the use made of it by 
the prophets Isaiah, Joel, and Micah. Beside frequent 
allusions to historical events recorded in the Penta- 
teuch (on which, however, much stress. cannot be 
laid, as these might be known by popular tradition 
or by detached records), Isaiah repeatedly cites 
passages from the Pentateuch almost verbatim ; com- 
pare— 


Isaiah iii. 9 with Gen. xix. 5. 


4 wid 990 ae. SEE, 20, 

oo. Se BIB og | XAVs 

s = 99 9 . xv. 2. 

» xn.b ia ~~ 2% Le 

= xxiv. 38 9 Gen. vii. 11. 

o wx 0 » Deut. xxxii, 20. 

p> ae 17 » Lev. xxvi. 8; Deut. xxxii. 30. 
»  xiiv. 2 » Deut, xxxii. 15; xxxiii. 5, 26. 


In ch. xxx. 9, Isaiah makes mention of “the Law 
of the Lord,” by which phrase it is more than pro- 
bable that he intends the Pentateuch, from his alluding 
in connection with it to a passage occurring in Deut. 
xxxii. 20. It is evident, also, from the whole tenor 
of Isaiah’s writings, that the Levitical institute, as 
described in the Pentateuch, was in full operation in 
his day. 

In Joel we find frequent references to the priesthood 
and their services in such terms as show familiarity 
with such a religious institute as that which the 
Pentateuch prescribes. For allusions to the Penta- 
teuch in his writings compare— 


Joel i. 2—4 with Deut. xxviii. 38; xxxii. 1, 7. 
» i. 10 = xxviii. 51. 


$0. lke 2 ” Ex. x. 14. 

sme » Gen. xiii. 10. 

> RN 5 ON. «xexxi¥. 6; mttil. 14, 
» li. 23 » Deut. xi. 13, 14, 

» ii. 30 ” » Vi. 32. 


In Micah the allusions to the Pentateuch are 





* This is especially apparent in the original of the two passages. Isaiah 
uses the unusual word MN) (gay-ooth, “ ornament, excellency,” English 
Version, “excellent things”), in evident allusion to the MX2 TN2, gach 
gaah, of Ex. xv. 1. 








also frequent and manifest. Take the follow- 


g: 
Mic. i. 7 comp. with Deut. xxiii. 19, 
» v6 fe Gen. x. 10. 
» VT cs Deut. xxxii. 2. 
» Vi 4 oa Ox, “xe 2 
» Vid ve Num. xxii. 5; xxiii. 7; xxv. 1. 
» vi. 6,7 pe Lev. ii. 1, 15; ix. 2, 3. 
» Thi , Ley, xxvi. 26. Deut. xxviii. 38 ff. 


Of these allusions many are so close that they are 
undeniably citations almost word for word. The 
deniers of the antiquity of the Pentateuch cannot but 
admit this; but some of them have sought to escape 
the conclusion fairly deducible from this by the 
ridiculous supposition that the compiler of the Penta- 
teuch has borrowed from the prophets. 

But it is not among the prophets of Judah only that 
traces of acquaintance with the Pentateuch are to be 
found; we find the same in the writings of those who 
prophesied in the kingdom of Israel. Hosea is full of 
them; and so is Amos. Nahum also borrows from the 
Pentateuch., Compare— 


Hos. i. 2 with Deut. xxxi. 16. 
9. » 40 » Gen. xxxii. 12, 
» 4.4 » Deut. xvii. 12. 
» Velo = 53 ake 
5 Vee 95 Sxxn. 80. 


og Vet? | 5 Gem ate 
» Vil, l 4, Deut, xxviii. 40, 


a: ae =» ave 6, & 

» wat 4 9 ©=xxxil. 18. 

» we ye » xxvi. 14. Lev. xvii. 1. 
a ae » «=«XXviii. 41. 

eal» 9 XXviii. 64, 65. 

is, ee @ 99 » xxix. 23. 


a 99 xxix. 28. 
9 xii. 3,4 ,, Gen. xxv. 26; xxxii. 24; xxviii. 12, 19. 
>» mae ae ee 
»: XHLG 5, Denti 7; x0. 
xii. 6 4g oe me 128) 14, 
Amos ii. 8 Mx. mu 26. 
ees » Num. xiii. 32, 33. 


~ ee s « Sees 
» iv.4 », Deut. xiv. 28, 
» ms », Lev. vii. 18. Deut. xii. 6. 


9 1iv.9,10 ,, Deut. xxviii. 22, 27, 60. 
gp: ANs.22 59 Gem. xix. 24 20. 
Wo ee », Deut. xxviii. ’30, 38, 39. 
9 wal » Lev. xxvi. 31. 
» vi.l4 ,, Num. xxxiv. 8 
» viii. 14 ,, Deut. ix. 21. 
ix.13 = ,, Lev. xxvi. 5. 
Nah. i.2 y» Hx. xx. 6. Deut. xxxii. 35. 
~ =e + » xxxiv. 7. Num. xiv. 18. 


The references of Hosea and Amos also to the Levitical 
ceremonial, show familiarity with it as an existing 
institute. 

These allusions to the Pentateuch by the prophets 
are the more important for our present object, inas- 
much as they not only indicate familiarity with that 
book on the part of the prophets themselves, but pre- 
suppose acquaintance with it on the part of the com- 
munity. The prophets were the popular teachers of 
their day, and their oracles were uttered for the 
instruction of the people at large. Many of their 





* The rendering in the margin id the — version of this verse is, 
“But they, like Adam,” &c., and this is erred by many eminent 
scholars, among the rest by Rosenmiiller Hitzig, the latter of whom 
is avowedly rationalistic. 
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allusions to the Pentateuch also have reference to 
threatenings or promises therein contained, the fulfil- 
ment of which the prophet announces. In such a case 
it was essential to the object the prophet had in view 
that his allusions should be readily apprehended by 
the people; and this they could be only as the source 
whence they were drawn was familiarly known by the 
general community. It has been objected by a stre- 
nuous opponent of the antiquity of the Pentateuch that 
“the prophets, these trustworthy witnesses of their 
age and its character, partly because of the historical 
certainty of theirage,. . . . especially because of that 
freedom from prejudice and restraint, and that candour 
by which they were characterised (for they stand 
forth isolated from all parties, and as simple witnesses 
for the truth), never mention the Mosaic book of the 
Law, recommend it, or use it as a voucher for their 
own teachings.”* Here the great value of the testi- 
mony of the prophets is admitted, and of this admission 
we are entitled to avail ourselves as attesting the worth 
of the evidence above adduced. As to the objection 
that the prophets do not formally refer to the Law 
as sanctioning or confirming their declarations, it may 
suffice to say that, as Prophets of the Lord, what they 
uttered needed no extrinsic sanction, but was, as a 
direct message from the Almighty, in itself of supreme 
authority. That they should have referred to the Law 
(as the writer I have quoted admits they ‘ continu- 
ally’ do) without expressly stating that what they 
refer to is in the Book of the Law, is a circumstance on 
which no stress can be laid; or if it proves anything, 
it proves rather that they deemed it unnecessary to 
specify the source of their allusions, because the people 
were already too familiar with this to require it to be 
pointed out to them. 

That the Pentateuch was known to and possessed by 
the ten tribes is further evident from 2 Kings xviii. 12, 
where it is stated that Israel was carried away into 
Assyria ‘‘ because they obeyed not the voice of the 
Lord their God, but transgressed his covenant and all 
that Moses, the servant of the Lord, commanded.” 
As men cannot obey a law, or be justly punished for 
transgressing it, if they have it not, it is plain from 
this that the people of the ten tribes possessed the 
Mosaic law. Should it be suggested that perhaps they 
had it only orally by tradition, the suggestion is set 
aside by ch. xvii. 37, where we are told they had it in 
a written form. 

The fact that the Pentateuch was known to the 
people of the Israelitish kingdom points to the con- 
clusion that the book had reached its place of recogni- 
tion and authority previous to the separation of that 
kingdom from the kingdom of Judah; for, as the 
hostility between the two kingdoms was great, it is 
not likely that the one would accept a new book of 
religious laws and institutes from the other. This 
consideration is strengthened when it is remembered 
that the whole tone and tenor of the Pentateuch legis- 
lation is opposed to such a separation of the people as 
the secession of the ten tribes from Judah and Benja- 
min had effected; so that had it not been already 
recognised beyond the possibility of being set aside, 
the kings of Israel would not have suffered it to be 


* De Wette, Beitriige zur Einleitung in das A.T., i. 184, 








found in their dominions. It is a noticeable fact also 
that though setting up a rival system of worship tke 
kings of Israel, like the leaders of the Samaritans at a 
later period, distinctly recognised the’system followed 
in Judah as presenting the normal pattern for such an 
institute.* There seems no way of accounting for this 
but by assuming that the system followed in Judah 
was that which had been common to the nation before 
its separation, and therefore continued venerable in 
the eyes of the separated tribes after their secession. 
But this implies the organization of the Levitical 
system as enjoined in the Pentateuch previous to the 
separation : and, consequently the existence of that 
book in its present form antecedent to this. 

Keeping in mind that in the later period of the 
kingdom of Judah there was a book known as the 
Book of the Law, which we have seen to be identical 
with the Pentateuch, we have now to notice that in 
the poetical and older historical books of the Old Tes- 
tament there are constant references to the statutes of 
the Lord, and to the law as a definite and well-known 
code given to the people by God, which they were 
bound to obey, and which served as a test by which 
the good and genuine Israelite who followed it, and 
delighted in it, was discriminated from the wicked 
and hypocrite by whom it was transgressed or ne- 
glected. + These references carry us up even to the 
time of Joshua, and to the period immediately suc- 
ceeding the death of Moses (Josh. xxii. 5; viii. 32— 
34; i. 7). We must believe, then, that from their 
settlement in the promised land, the Israelites were 
possessed of a book known to them as the Law; and 
if this was not from the first the Pentateuch, it falls 
to those who call this in question to show when, and 
how, the name came to be transferred to that book, so 
as to be exclusively appropriated to it; and also how it 
came to pass that that law, if not the law contained 
in the Pentateuch, is in every part of it cited identical 
with passages now extant in the Pentateuch. 

‘‘Whether observed or unobserved, it is clear,” 
says a careful and candid writer, ‘‘that there was, 
throughout the whole period of the Hebrew monarchy, 
a written law, which law had been given, not to the 
people then living, but to their fathers, which was 
commonly known as the law of Moses, and which was 
manifestly the very same with that now existing in 
the Pentateuch. Further, that this law was regarded 
as of supreme authority, as ‘better than gold,’ and 
‘sweeter than honey ;’ whose observance would 
surely bring down blessings on the people, whose dis- 
obedience curses; most observed by those who draw 
the closest to Jehovah ; in a word, the appointed reve- 
lation of his will.” 

Let us now advance to the Pentateuch itself, and 
see whether it bears any indications of an antiquity 
such as tradition assigns to it, and such as we have 
seen it is, to say the least, not improbable that it may 
justly claim. Here it is to the four later books that 
we must chiefly appeal; for as the Book of Genesis 
must, on any supposition, have been written after the 





* See 1 Kings xii. 25—33. 
+ Comp. for instance Psalm i. 2; xix. 7—11; Ixxviii. 5, 10; cxix. 1. 
2 Kings xiv. 5, 6. 1 Kings xiv. 8; xi. 33, 38; ix. 6; viii. 51, 58, 58; iii. 14; 
Pine Mosaic On f th uch Consid Layman of 
‘The Mosaic Origin of the Pentateuch Considered,” by a Layman 
the Church of England, p- 320, ety" by 
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events its records, we cannot expect to find in it such 
traces of cotemporary authorship as in the other books 
which, if genuine, were written at or very near to the 
time when what they record took place. 

Now, it seems to be admitted, on all hands, that a 
very considerable portion of the legislation contained 
in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, -is as ancient as 
the time of Moses. The constant allusions to ‘‘the 
camp,” to ‘‘ tents,” and to ‘‘ the wilderness,” in these 
laws bespeak their origin at a time anterior to the 
settlement of the people in Canaan, and whilst they 
still dwelt in tents and in the wilderness.* ‘‘ The 
law,” says Dean Milman, “ breathes the air of the 
desert ; enactments, intended for a people with settled 
habitations, and dwelling in walled cities, are mingled 
with temporary regulations only suited to the Bedouin 
encampment of a nomad tribe.” + The same may be 
said of the laws which make reference to ‘‘ the taber- 
nacle,” as in the ‘nidst of the host, as the place be- 
fore which offerings were to be brought, and before 
which alone, apparently, any animal could be slaugh- 
tered ;{ an ordinance utterly incapable of being ob- 
served when Israel was spread over the whole land of 
Canaan. The absence of all allusion to the temple 
and its services is strikingly conclusive as to the com- 
positior: of these laws anterior to the time of Sclomon ; 
the omission of any prescription relating to the king, 
among those regulating what was to be done in the 
case of sins of ignorance committed by different 
classes in the community, and where specific mention 
is made of priests, the whole congregation, indivi- 
duals of the common people and rulers (chiefs of the 
tribes, 8'w2), indicates a time when, as yet, there 
was no king in Israel; whilst the constant references 
to Aaron and his sons, or specially to Eleazar, as the 
parties by whom certain prescriptions were to be 
attended to, bear indubitable evidence of the origin of 
those enactments during the period preceding the 
occupation of Canaan by the Israelites.§ It is im- 
portant, also, to observe that not a few of the laws 
are represented as having been suggested or rendered 
necessary by events which occurred in the wilderness ; || 
so that they must have been instituted at the time 
when these happened. That, in addition to these, the 
Decalogue, with its history and appendices, is to be 
referred to the period to which the writer of the Pen- 
tateuch ascribes it, is admitted by all. 

Taking these, then, as unquestionable specimens of 
a legislation contemporary in its origin with the desert 
lite of the Israelites, we have in them the means of 
ascertaining the general character and spirit of that 
legislation. If, as is the case, in language, style, spirit, 
and general character, the rest of the legislation in the 
Pentateuch corresponds with this, we are entitled, 
provided there be no evidence to the contrary, to 
assume that the rest of the laws incorporated with 
these is of the same date, and had the same origin. 





* See Lev. vii. 37 (which has reference to the entire group of laws in 
the Santon x part of the book); iv. 11, 12,21; xiv. 3—8- xvi. 10, 21—28. 
Num, xix. 3, & 

5 oe yng of the Jews,” i. 131. 

$ Lev. xv. 31; xvii. 1—7. 

j Bi sav. is ail 12, 0-49; aie, xxx. 7, &e. Lev. i. 5, 
33 11; ii, 2, 10; iit. 5, 13; vi. 2, 1,9 ll, Tas vii 10, 81, 33, 34; xvi 

B58 8, 9, 8,1, 21, 2 Numa, i. j Wei 21, &c. 


Lev, xvi. comp. x. 1 2; Reon 3 





Besides what may properly be called laws, these 
books contain many ordinances and arrangements 
which possess a character of undoubted antiquity. 
Such, for instance, is the ordinance concerning the 
two silver trumpets (Num. x. 1 ff.), which could only 
have originated amongst a people situated as the 
Israelites were before they settled in Canaan; and 
such also, are the arrangements concerning the posi- 
tion of the tribes, in their tents and on their march ; 
the functions of the Levites, in reference to the taber- 
nacle, &c. (Num. i. 4). Nothing could be more idle 
than for a writer at a later age to have invented 
these, and inserted them as parts of the national law. 
The same may be said of the ordinances concerning 
the tabernacle in Ex. xxv. and xxvi. 

To these evidences of the archaic character of cer- 
tain portions of the Pentateuch may be added two 
which belong to the whole five books; the one is the 
occurrence of phraseology which had become obsolete 
in the language, at a date not much later than the 
time of the occupation of Canaan by the Israelites ; 
the other is the occurrence of Egyptian words, allu- 
sions to Egyptian usages, and the Egyptian or anti- 
Egyptian character of some of the enactments, 
‘* which,” to use the words of Dean Milman, ‘‘certainly 
would not have been introduced at a later period, 
when the captivity in Egypt was but a remote re- 
miniscence.” * To these I must content myself here 
with simply alluding. 

To the admittedly antique portions of the Penta- 
teuch are to be added the fragments of poetry found 
in Num. xxi. Three such are preserved in this 
chapter: the chant from the Book of the Wars of the 
Lord, ver. 14, 15; the song of the well, ver. 17, 18; 
and the song of triumph over the Amorites, ver. 27— 
30. ‘These are of undoubted antiquity. The song of 
Moses in Deut. xxxii. is also unquestionably a con- 
temporary document. 

The Pentateuch, then, bears undoubted evidences 
of antiquity as high as that which tradition ascribes 
to it. Are there any parts of it which bear traces of 
a later origin, so as to forbid our ascribing such 
antiquity to the book as we now haye it? To this we 
must attend, for the affirmative has been confidently 
asserted by many eminent writers. But it may be 
convenient, in the first instance, to take up the 
question of the authorship of the Pentateuch. This 
is virtually the question of its Mosaic origin. 

As preliminary to this inquiry, it is important that 
attention should be called to the unity of the Penta- 
teuch. Whether it originally formed one book or not, 
there is no denying that a unity of design, character, 
spirit, and style pervades the entire series. Tho 
earlier books prepare for the later, and the later pre- 
suppose and carry forward the earlier. This is ad- 
mitted on all hands. ‘‘The real heart of the Penta- 
teuch,” says Kurz, ‘is unquestionably the giving of 
the law. The narratives which precede and accom- 
pany it are subservient to this, and furnish its 
historical basis and boundariés;”+ and Knobel, 
one of the most decided and able opponents of 
its Mosaic authorship, calls it a ‘‘compact whole,” 





oe of the Jews.” Fourth edition. bo ey p- 131, note. | 
+ “History of the,Old Covenant,” vol. iii. p, 50: 
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and adds—‘‘ The book of Genesis is the preparation 
for the following books, or we may say the porch to 
the temple of the Theocracy, the erection of which is 
set forth in the following books.”* Now, whilst it is 
admitted that this does not necessarily imply the 
agency of only one author in the composition of the 
work, it must be held to afford a presumption in 
favour of that supposition—that is, it renders it more 
probable that only one mind was engaged on the 
preparation of the whole book than that several were. 
It renders also highly improbable the supposition that 
additions were incorporated with the original work by 
different writers and at times widely separated from 
each other. To do this, and yet preserve the unity of 
the book, such as we find it in the Pentateuch, would 
be to achieve what is without a parallel in the history 
of any nation. 

The presumption, then, is that the Pentateuch was 
written by one handy Was that hand the hand of 
Moses ? 

Tradition, steady uniform tradition, reaching up to 
within a few centuries from the death of Moses, tells 
us it was, and tradition never has named any other. 
Now this is a fact of great weight. Testimony of this 
sort is the proper evidence on which ancient docu- 
ments are received as genuine; and as the alternative 
supposition is that these documents, if not genuine, 
are forgeries and impostures, the difficulty, the almost 
impossibility of making a nation receive and hand 
down such forged documents as genuine gives this 
evidence very great weight. Suppose Domesday Book 
or Magna Charta had been the forgery of a later age, 
would it ever have been possible to persuade the 
English nation that the former had been prepared by 
order of William the Conqueror, and the latter wrested 
from King John by the barons at Running-mead ? Or 
suppose the Koran had been composed under one of 
the later caliphs, would any power or influence have 
been adequate to induce the whole Arabian tribes to 
accept it as the production of Mohammed? Every 
one must feel that the improbability in such cases is 
so great asto amount almost to an utter impossibility. 
As matter of fact, consequently, all documents thus 

- attested are accepted as genuine, unless strong in- 
ternal evidence to the contrary can be produced. On 
this ground, then, a very strong presumptive proof of 
the Mosaic authorship of these books is reared. 

In further support of this conclusion it is to be 
observed :— 

1. That there is no preliminary improbability that 
Moses may have composed these books. That writing 
was in use in liis day, and amongst the people with 
whom his education had been conducted, is now re- 
cognised by all scholars as beyond question. That 
Meses, ‘learned in the wisdom of the Egyptians,” 
was master of the art of writing it would be prepos- 
terous to doubt. That he had ability enough to write 
these books no one will venture to deny. And that 
he had abundant leisure for the writing of them, if 
not while the people were on the march, yet at intervals 
during their journey, and especially during their 
long and quiet residence on the uplands of Paran, is 
too obvious to be questioned. Had Moses, then, 


purposed to write these books, there was nothing to 
hinder his doing so. 

2. There was much to excite such a purpose in his 
mind. It was every way desirable and important 
that such a record of events and such a body of in- 
stitutions should be put in a permanent form; and 
Moses, the leader of the people, the only living 
witness of all that had happened to them, the author 
of their polity, the man who had left his mark on 
their entire organization, and whose spirit was in- 
fused into their entire religious and political system— 
Moses was of all others the person to do this. It was 
a work befitting his hand, and his peculiarly. Was 
Moses likely to be unaware of this, or insensible to the 
call thus addressed to him? Isit probable that such 
a man would fail to appreciate the importance of the 
occasion, or shrink from the duty thus lying before 
him? Or is it in the nature of things credible that, 
after all he had done to guide, form, and regulate his 
nation, he should leave everything he had done and 
ordained to the uncertain keeping of tradition when 
he had within his power the obvious means of giving 
what he had accomplished a permanent stability by 
committing it to writing ? 

8. It may be asked who but Moses could have 
obtained for the Pentateuch the authority in Israel 
which it unquestionably possessed? Who but he 
could have subjected the nation to laws so severe and 
institutions so opposed to their natural inclinations 
and tendencies? There is no period, besides, in the 
history of the nation when we can conceive it pos- 
sible that such a body of laws would have been 
devised, or when, coming before the people as some- 
thing new, they would have been accepted by them. 
“*To what other period,” [than that of Moses,] asks 
Dean Milman, “can the Hebrew constitution be 
assigned ? To that of the Judges? a time of anarchy, 
warfare, or servitude! To that of the Kings? when 
the republic had undergone a total change! To any 
time after Jerusalem became the metropolis? when 
the holy city, the pride and glory of the nation, is not 
even alluded to in the whole law! After the building 
of the Temple? when it is equally silent as to any 
settled or durable edifice! After the separation of 
the kingdoms? when the close bond of brotherhood 
had given place to implacable hostility! Under 
Hilkiah? under Ezra? when a great number of 
statutes had become a dead letter! The law depended 
on a strict and equitable partition of the land. Ata 
later period it could not have been put into practice 
without the forcible resumption of every individual 
property by the state; the difficulty, or rather im- 
possibility, of such a measure may be estimated by 
any reader who is not entirely unacquainted with the 
history of the ancient republics.”* These considera- 
tions present in a strong light the improbability of 
the Pentateuch haying been composed by any other 
than Moses himself. 

4. The fact, admitted by all, that Moses is the 
author of certain portions of the Pentateuch, renders 
it highly probable that he is the author of the whole. 
This fact has a twofold bearing on the question now 
before us. On the one hand it sets aside an objection 





* “Die Genesis Erklart,” p. 1. 





* “ History of the Jews,” vol, i, p. 130. 
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to the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch founded 
on the general identity of the language of the Penta- 
teuch with that of the later books; for though it may 
seem strange that a language should not greatly alter 
in the space of nearly a thousand years, yet the fact 
that the portions of the Pentateuch admitted to be from 
the pen of Moses do not differ materially in respect of 
language from the other books of the Old Testament, 
indubitably shows that, whether we can account for 
it or not, the written language of the Hebrews did 
remain substantially unchanged from the time of 
Moses to that of Malachi.* On the other hand, the 
fact before us renders it highly probable that the 
entire body of legislation in the Pentateuch was given 
and recorded by Moses; for it is not usual with 
nations to incorporate with the code of a famous 
early legislator the enactments of a later age; it 
rather remains, sacredly kept by itself, a venerated 
treasure neither to be lost nor tampered with, but 
preserved in its original integrity from generation to 
generation. Besides, had other laws than those of 
Moses been incorporated with his, these laws must 
have been given either as mere human enactments or 
as divine injunctions. But what Israelite would 
have dared or been allowed to incorporate a mere 
thought of his own mind or dictate of his own wisdom 
with that sacred code which was given to their nation 
by God Himself, and part of which was written by 
the divine hand? On the other hand, had any of the 
prophets uttered these (supposed) later enactments, 
why should he have set them forth under the name of 
Moses, seeing his own authority as a prophet was 
sufficient of itself to give his law authority, and 
seeing he was running the risk of destroying that 
authority entirely by resorting to a deception which 
might be very readily detected and exposed? Surely 
the balance of probability here lies on the side of the 
assumption of the genuineness of the entire Penta- 
teuch. 

5. Whilst not a hint is given in the Pentateuch 
that any other than Moses had a share in its compo- 
sition, there are large portions of it for which a distinct 
claim to Mosaic authorship is made in the book itself. 
Thus not only have we such general announcements 
as in ‘the closing verses of Leviticus (xxvii. 34), and 
Numbers (xxxvi. 13), that ‘these are the command- 
ments which the Lord commanded Moses,” and such 
statements scattered through the books as that ‘‘ the 
Lord spoke to Moses,” ‘‘the Lord said unto Moses,” 
‘as the Lord commanded Moses,” and such like; but 
whole sections are formally ascribed to Moses, as, for 
instance, the section Exod. xvii. 8-13, comp. ver. 14; 
the section Exod. xx.—xxiii., comp. xxiv. 7; the sec- 
tion Exod. xxxiv. 1-26, comp. ver. 27; the section 
Num. xxxiii. 1-49, comp. ver. 2; while the entire 
book of Deuteronomy professes to have been written 





* We have an analogous instance in a sister dialect of the Hebrew, the 
Syriac, As that language appears in the Peshito version of the New Tes- 
tament, executed in the second century, so does it appear in the writings of 
Abulpharagius and of Bar Hebreeusin the thirteenth. Probably the Penta- 
teuch and the Peshito, from their very authority as sacred books, fired the 
lan, respectively in which they are written, just as Luther’s version of 
the Scriptures and our own Authorized Version have so materially contri- 
buted to fix the languages in which they are written. In fact, these ver- 
sions present a close analogy in their linguistic character to the Pen tateuch 
as compared with the later books. In ty three there are certain archaic 
or obsolete words and forms, but in all the language is substantially that 
which the later literature of the country exhibits. 





by him (Deut. i. 1; xxxi. 9, 10, 24-26). Now, when 
all the passages in the Pentateuch thus directly as- 
cribed to Moses are examined, they will be found to 
embrace so large a portion of the whole legislation of 
the Pentateuch as to render it hardly worth while to 
contend for a different authorship for the rest. Butit 
may be asked, ‘‘ Are we to accept the assertion of any 
book as to its own authorship as decisive?” I reply, 
Certainly not. But this is a species of evidence which 
no intelligent inquirer will lightly esteem; because 
the alternative hypothesis here is that of a deliberate 
Sorgery, and this is a conclusion not to be accepted but 
on the very strongest evidence. It is a conclusion 
from which, as applied to the case before us, every 
consideration both of propriety and probability con- 
strains us to recoil. Even those who have ventured 
to adopt it have tried to soften its repulsiveness by 
suggesting that such a forgery is only an “ innocent 
fiction.” But this is foolish. An innocent fiction! 
What is an innocent fiction? A parable is an inno- 
cent fiction ; a good moral tale is an innocent fiction ; 
an amusing story that violates no moral principle 
may be allowed to claim this character; but to write 
a book in another man’s name, in which he is made to 
say what he neyer said, and to prescribe what he 
never prescribed, for the purpose of imposing on a 
nation certain laws materially affecting their interests, 
and to which, but for the sanction of his name, they 
would never haye submitted—this is an act to which 
no soft name can be applied, and to call which an 
‘‘innocent fiction” is simply an attempt to hide an 
atrocious crime under an inoffensive guise. Let us 
not be seduced. by such paltry expedients. If the 
Book of Deuteronomy is a fiction, it is one of the most 
audacious pieces of literary forgery ever perpetrated, 
and its universal acceptance by the Hebrew people as 
genuine a more marvellous instance of successful 
fraud than any on record. 

6. There are evident traces in the Pentateuch of a 
Book in which each successive portion of the law and 
history recorded by Moses was inserted. Thus we 
read (Exod. xvii. 14) that ‘‘ The Lord said unto Moses, 
Write this for a memorial in the Book” (not a book, 
as in our yersion), ‘“‘and rehearse it in the ears of 
Joshua,” &c. A little farther on we find it men- 
tioned that ‘‘ Moses wrote all the words of the Lord,” 
and then, ‘‘ took the Book of the Covenant and read 
in the audience of the people,” &c, (Exod. xxiv. 4, 7,8). 
So also where injunctions are prospectively given con- 
cerning the duty of a king; among other things, he is 
commanded to “write a copy of this law in a book 
out of that which is before [7.e., in the custody of] 
the priests, the Levites” (Deut. xvii. 18, comp. xxxi. 
9,10). Moses, also, in summoning the people to obe- 
dience, enforces his summons by an appeal to blessings 
promised and curses threatened, which ‘‘ are written 
in this Book of the Law” (Deut. xxviii. 58, 61; xxix. 
20, 21). There was, then, a book, an authorized copy 
of which was to be in the custody of the priests in all 
coming time subsequent to that of Moses, from which 
copies might be taken, by the recorded centents of 
which the conduct of king and people were to be per- 
manently regulated, and which was formed by the ad- 
dition to the previously existing portions of it of such 
records as tod commanded Moses to write. That this 
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was that ‘‘ Book of the Law, or ‘‘ of the Covenant,” 
which was known under these appellations from the 
time of Moses onwards, and which has come down to 
us as it was received by the Jews, it would seem un- 
reasonable to doubt. 

7. When God told Moses that He would make him the 
medium by which He should convey his laws to Israel, 
He enjoined upon him to put into the ark the testi- 
mony that God should give #im, and He added: 
‘“‘There I will meet with theé, and commune with 
thee from above the mercy seat, from between the 
cherubims which are upon the ark of the testimony, of 
all things which I will give thee in command unto the 
children of Israel” (Exod. xxy. 16, 21, 22). Here 
we have provision made for the safe keeping of all the 
commandments which God should enjoin on Israel 
through Moses; they were (in a written form, of 
course) to be put into the ark. When this is com- 
pared with such statements as we find at the close of 
Numbers and Leviticus, with the frequently recurring 
statement, ‘‘ The Lord said unto Moses,” prefixed to 
groups of laws in Exodus, Numbers, and Leviticus, 
and especially with the statement that ‘‘ Moses wrote 
this law, and delivered it unto the priests, the sons of 
Levi, which bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, 
and unto all the sons of Israel,” and the statement 
that ‘‘ when Moses had made an end of writing the 
words of this law in a book until they were finished,” 
Moses commanded the Levites which bare the ark of 
the covenant of the Lord, saying, ‘‘ Take this book of 
the law, and put it in the side of the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord your God, that it may be there 
for a witness against thee” (Deut. xxxi. 9, 24—26), 
we cannot refuse to admit that a very large portion, if 
not the whole (for the phrase in Deuteronomy, “ this 
law,” most probably includes the entire Thorah, or 
Book of Laws, recorded in the preceding books), was | 
delivered by Moses to the custody of the custodians of 
the ark of the covenant, the most sacred treasure of 
the Israelites. When it is remembered with what 
reverence such deposits were regarded, and with what 
care they were watched among all ancient nations, 
we may rest assured that what Moses thus committed 


it seems an unreasonable degree of scepticism to doubt 
that what Hilkiah found was really what Moses gave 
to the Levites to keep. 

I have now laid before the reader a summary of the 
positive evidence in favour of the antiquity and 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch as we now have 
it. It may be proper, however, to remark that in 
asserting this position, we do not necessarily exclude 
the possibility of interpolations having here and there 
crept into the text of the copies in use among the 
Jews, or even the supposition of a formal revision of 
the text by some competent authority at a later period, 
by which the language may have been somewhat 
modified, and slight alterations or additions here and 
there made. I do not say here that such has actually 
been the case; but should it be proved to have been 
so, the fact may be admitted without prejudice to the 
Mosaic claims of the writing. 

It may be further observed. that. the position that 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch does not necessarily ex- 
clude the hypothesis that the author has introduced 
certain traditionary narratives, whether committed 
| previously to writing or not, into these books, especially 

the first of them. A question of authorship is not 
| immediately a scrutiny of sources. What concerns us 
| in this inquiry is not, Whence did the writer draw his 
materials? but, Who was the writer’. If it should be 
proved that there are traces of different traditions, or 
different documents, in the Pentateuch, this would not 
of itself invalidate the claim of these books to have 
been composed by Moses. For these separate ma- 
terials must have been put together by some one, and 
if by some one, why not by Moses? If a writer sees 
meet to incorporate with his narrative suitable ma- 
terials made ready to his hand, does that destroy his 
claim to have produced the book in which these are 
found? 

It will be remembered, however, that the conclusion 
at which we have arrived is, as yet, only conditional. 
We hold Moses to be the author of the Pentateuch as it 
now stands, provided there be no parts of it which can 
be clearly shown to belong to a later age. If this can 


be made out, the conclusion we have laboured to reach 








to the care of the Levites, would neither be lost nor | must be seriously modified. For no evidence of a 
lightly tampered with, so long as the nation retained | general nature can avail aguinst specific proof of this 


its integrity. This renders it highly probable that the | 


Book of the Law found by Hilkiah in the temple was 
the autograph of Moses sacredly preserved through 
the generations which had intervened. "When we 
know that what Moses wrote and completed as the law 
which God had enjoined on the Israelites through 
him, was deposited in the side of the ark—that the 
ark was preserved ,with religious care, and placed in 
the temple after it was built—and that the book found 
in the Temple by Hilkiah is described as ‘‘ the book of 


sort. Had the recently discovered poem ascribed to 
Milton, and about which there has been so much con- 
troversy, contained an undoubted allusion to the 
Revolution, or had it contained words which could be 
shown to have been introduced into the language in 
the time of Pope, no one would hesitate to say it was 
not Milton’s, even though his name in full had been 
signed to it. 

There therefore yet lies before us an important part 
of our inquiry. This I reserve for the following 





the law of the Lord by Moses” (2 Chron. xxxiy. 14)— 
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W. Linpsay-ALEXANDER. 
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A MISSIONARY IN THE EAST. 
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Ir is of no Henry Martyn that I have to write. Such | 
men do noble work, but even in this world, fortunately, 
they receive some reward. When their hearts sink 
and sicken at the smallness, after all, of the fruits of 
their labours, an. they realise that they stand alone 
in the populous solitude of myriads of dusky faces, 
scowling, sneering, at the best utterly unsympathis- 
ing—cut off from home and home’s associations, and 
prevented by centuries of alien thought and tradition 
from getting en rapport with the strange people they 
have come out to teach—their very isolation has | 

something captivating in it. But London, as well | 





as the map of the world, has its East—an orient 
peopled by thousands of benighted and suffering folk 
whom it is by no means an interesting work to 
enlighten and relieve. There is no picturesqueness 
in their dwellings or their rags. Their wickedness 
is of the vulgar kind that finds its record in police 
reports. They talk no musical foreign tongue, or 
pretty broken English; but sigh, and lie, and 
curse in coarsest Cockneyese. They have no old- 
world creed which it is an intellectual treat for a 
Christian controversialist to have to confute: the 
“beak,” ru he orders them something out of the 
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poor-box, is their Ormuzd; the “slop,” under all 
circumstances, is their Ahriman. This was the East 
in which my missionary laboured—an uulettered, 
hard-working man, who sleeps in a nameless grave, 
but who went about doing good whilst he lived, with- 
out ever thinking that he was doing anything to make 
afuss about. The class to which he belonged is not 
proverbial, I believe, for either energy or any other 
kind of morality ; but good comes out of all kinds of 
Nazareths, far oftener than is generally supposed. 

I met him first in the Commercial Road. As I was 
passing a public-house there, three half-drunken 
“x2 reeled out, and one of them was saying, 

8, 





“In the missionary stalked, and nervot 7 clutched the back of a chair.” 


with a hard laugh, ‘‘ Ah, I remember when I'd go 
without, to get my old man adinner. But I’m wiser 
now ; I look after myself.” No doubt, the husband 
had done his worst to kill his wife’s love, but it was 
sad, nevertheless, to see the once pretty, and still 
young creature thus scornfully kicking, so to speak, 
its corpse. Such were my sentimental musings, but 
the woman had been overheard by a more practical 
thinker. ‘Are ye wiser, nrissis?” said a carman, 
who was standing at the head of his horses in an 
adjoining archway. A drooping left eyelid gave the 
man’s face a roguish expression of chronic wink, but 
something in his tone told me that he was not merely 
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‘¢ chaffing”’ the woman, and I stopped to listen to the 
dialogue which ensued. On the woman’s part it 
began with a “Shut up, you—,” &c.; but the 
carman was not to be silenced. ‘“‘No, I’m not a 
Methody, my gal,” he answered with a laugh; ‘ but 
I think it’s a pity you should spoil that pretty face of 


yourn with jacky, and foul your lips wi’ sich talk as | 
a bit, but chatted on) 


that.” He did not “preach” 
like a kind big brother. I haye heard sermons even 
from wearers of silk aprons not half ‘‘so adapted 
to the occasion” as the kindly words of the carman 
in his leathern one. The woman listened, after a 
time, all the more readily because he said it was such 
a pity such a “‘pretty gal should go to the bad.” 
Perhaps this was not sound logic, but it was good 
rhetoric; and, somehow, it does seem a special pity 
when a lovely woman stoops to folly. A beautiful 
face can gladden, like the sun, by merely looking out 
upon the earth ; and whe: the owner disfigures it by | 
sin, she robs all she meets of pleasure they might | 
have had. “ Well, if I'd you for my master, I think | 


we should get on,” said the woman, as she turned to | 
The | 


go away; ‘“‘you seem a good sort of a bloke.” 
carman gaye a jolly laugh as he answered— 
‘** Thankee, I’m prowided for at present, and I don’t 


want to git rid of my old woman jist yet. I’ve gota 
daughter, besides, a’most as old as you.” And then, | 


in a more serious tone, he added, ‘‘ But think of what 
I’ve been sayin’ito you, will yer? and you and your 
master, p’r’aps, may come round. You may be 
’appy yet, as the song says. 
isn’t right togitlushy. Think of yer kids. 
somebody else, you know, we’ve got to think on.” 
His mate came up'the yard, and jumped on to the 
tail of the van. The carman clambered to his perch 
and gathered up his reins. As he cracked his whip, | 
and steered his unicorn-team into the stone tramway | 
of the Commercial Road, I did not wonder at the ap- 
preciative glances which ‘his late catechumen had cast | 
upon him. He was a stalwart, manly, not bad-looking | 
fellow, with curly black hair, beard, and toustache, 
and mildly merry brown eyes, one of which, as has 
been said, was made specially roguish by the drooping 
eyelid. He was evidently a “‘ respectable ” man in his | 
own humble line. Of his extra-professional respecta- | 
bility I had got a hint, and I soon learnt more of it. 
He was ‘‘kenspeckle,” as the Scotch say; and I, 
readily recognised him when, a fortnight after- 
wards, my line of life led me to attend a meeting 
of an East-end board of guardians. He had not 
come to plead his own cause, but that of a neigh- 
bour—a fireworks-maker, with five children, whose 
wife, when she was well enough, did mangling. 
father was out of work, and the wife was ill in bed; 
the rates, even for the East-end, were awfully high, 
and the guardians were anxious to make as many 
of their poor as possible cease to bother them, by 
telling them that they must either come into ‘‘ the 
house” or starve. The Poor-Law question is a 
very complicated one. It is not fair to heap indis- 
criminate abuse on guardians because they protect 
the interests of those who have elected them—it is 
not only their own money they have to look after. 
On the other hand, the feeling that makes the poor 
loathe the shelter of the workhouse, considering the 


Anyhow, you know, it | 
And there’s | 


The | 


loss of caste which such shelter now implies, is an 
honourable one—however unreasonable it may seem 
in individual instances. There are faults on both 
sides. It was not, however, to the noisy minority 
of the poor, who bring a bad name on their nobly- 
suffering fellows by refusing to work, and then 
snapping at the hands which give them eleemosynary 
bread, that the fireworks-maker and his wife belonged. 
| They had pawned or sold almost everything they had, 
except the mangle, to buy food for their children and 
| themselves ; but even for their children’s sake they 
| could not bring themselves to ‘‘ came upon the parish.” 
Such pride is false, I think, but it exists very widely ; 
and the fact is a terrible satire on the often-asserted 
‘*humanity”’ of our parochial provision for the poor. 
When fathers and mothers would rather die, and let 
their children die, in a cold, dark hole like frost-killed 
flies than accept aid to which they have a legal claim, 
there must surely be something wrong in the ad- 
| ministration of the law which gives them that claim. 
Their neighbours had done what they could for the 
poor creatures, but most of them were only a little 
less poor than themselves. .My missionary was their 
| wealthiest friend, but he had a pretty large family 
himself, and it may be supposed that ‘his wages—a 
| pound a week—did not afford a wide margin for 
pensions to his numerous clientéle of beneficiaries. 
Finding that the man would not eome before the 
board himself, my missionary had given up his dinner- 
| time to inform the guardians of the family’s deplor- 
able condition. The chief speakers among them 
were ‘two men of about fifty, whom I will call Mr. 
Snapandhoid and Mr. Barkandback. The former 
had scanty, moist, iron-grey hair brushed down in 
streaks on a low forehead, shaggy eyebrows, fierce 
grey eyes, anda viciously down-drawn mouth. When 
he spoke he clenched his left fist, as if about to let fly 
at the person he addressed. When he had once formed 
a judgment of character or a decision as tc a line of 
conduct, he stuck to it through thick and thin. Mr. 
Barkandback was a sandy -haired, doughy-faced gen- 
tleman, with a weak, peevishly-pursed mouth. He 
was as spiteful as his colleague, but his spite was of 
a flabbier fibre. He was afraid of being ‘shown 
up in the papers; ” whereas Mr. Snapandhold utterly 
| pooh-poohed the press. ‘* What did scribbling chaps 
know about parish business? The chances were they 
| hadn’t paid their rates,”’ he scornfully remarked. 
**Ain’t you ashamed of yourself?” he said to my 
missionary; ‘‘ a great hulking fellow coming begging. ig 
“*T haven’t come on my own account, sir,” an- 
swered the missionary, very mildly, though the blood 
mounted to his face; but he was cut short with— 
“*Don’t tell me. You see, it won’t do, though. 
Well, what story are you going to trump up now ?” 
When it had been told, Mr. Snapandhold instantly 
exclaimed, ‘A lazy, worthless fellow, I’ll be bound. 
He likes loafing about, and drinking with you and 
such like. I suppose the money has run low, and so 
| you want the parish to stand treat. He could get 
| work if he liked. Why, they've fireworks at Cremorne 
and the Crystal Palace, an1 there’s no end of money 
thrown away on such trash every fifth of November.” 
‘““That only comes once a year, sir, like the 
hoysters,” respectfully retorted the missionary, with 
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a very unmerry twitch of his drooped eyelid, which, 
nevertheless, made it seem to give a saucy wink. 

‘‘ Don’t be insolent, feller!” 

‘‘T’m sure I didn’t mean to be so, sir. But he has 
walked himself barefoot lookin’ after work.” 

‘‘ Well, then, that only proves that he’s a fool at his 
own fool’s business. "Why doesn’t he try the docks ?” 

“‘So he has, sir; but a weak man like him’s no 
chance in the crowd they’ve got about the gates. 
We've ’ad a heast wind height days runnin’, sir.” 

“Don’t tell me. 
work can get it.” 

(A favourite doctrine with a good many far more 
estimable people than Mr. Snapandhold: I only hope 
that—save so far as they might be taught to be more 
forbearing in future—they may never discoyer its 
falsity in their own cases.) 

Here Mr. Barkandback put in his oar: 

‘‘But you say, man, the woman’s got a mangle. 
If she can’t work it, why don’t she sell it ?” 

‘‘ But what is she to do when she gits well agin ?” 

‘Well, there is something in that, Mr. Snapand- 
hold. Those papers would make what they call a 
point of that!” 

‘Stuff and nonsense!” was Mr. Snapandhold’s 
polite reply. 


“These people, if there are any such | 





Any man that really wants to | stone and treacle. 





people, must come into the house—the whole boiling | 


of them—if they want relief. And now [to my mis- 
sionary] you can go about your business—if you’ye 
got any business to go about.” 

‘‘T’m sorry for ’em, gen’l’men,” was his reply, as he 
pulled his forelock. ‘‘I’ll try to make ’em come in, for 
their young uns’ sake ; but it 7s a ’ard thing when two 
as ’ud work their fingers hoff ’aye to come to that.” 

The Board broke up after a long sitting, during 
which those whom I could not help thinking the least 
worthy applicants—slavishly whining creatures—had 
received the most favour from Mr. Snapandhold. All 


| 


the guardians had left, except himself and Mr. Bark- | 
andback, who were sitting in a little side office, talk- | 


ing over accounts. I was standing in the lobby 
buttoning up my overcoat, when in came my mis- 
sionary once more. ‘‘’As the gen’l’men gone?” he 
said to the porter. ‘‘There’s two of them there,” 
answered the porter, pointing to the side office, the 


ot holdin’ out, when poor Sal’s gone?”), got back to 


his old business of making latent sparks, instead of 
chipping them out of granite. A charwoman took 
one, a vendor of cats’-meat took another, three sister 
seamstresses took a third; my missionary took two. 

Whilst they were still with him, I had the honour 
of getting on visiting terms at his house. I had learnt 
his address at his place of business, a sugar refinery 
in Great Alie Street—a tall, melancholy pile of dirty 
drab brick, breathing forth a sickly scent, as of brim- 
The room I entered in the little 
| lane, at the top of a dwarf flight of stairs, all askew— 
the salle d manger of the family, and the bedroom 
of the parents (the daughters sleeping, and generally 
working, in the other room)—was neat and clean, 
and decently though scantily furnished. In a bed 
on the floor, counterpaned with the carman’s drab, 
brass-buttoned great coat, lay the two adopted little 
ones, staring, with dilated round dots of eyes, at 
the intruding stranger. All the family were assem- 
bled there, except the father, who had gone out, after 
he had had his supper, on one of his missions. 
Mother and daughters were all busy at work, stitch- 
ing away in the dim candlelight, that made uncanny 
shadows flicker out and pop in again beneath the 
chest of drawers. They were shy at first, but when 
they became aware of my respect for the missionary, 
they grew eloquent in his praise—the wife, espe- 
cially, although, nevertheless, she seemed to grudge 
the fag he gave himself, and the time he spent away 
from home, when his bread-winning work was done. 
I had to go away before he came back that night, but 
I stayed long enough to see that he was not one of those 
whose charity begins outside their home. Then, and 
at other times, when I happened to call whilst he was 
out, I heard of many instances of my missionary’s 
goodness. Instead of repeating hearsay stories, how- 
ever, I will mention one or two cases of which I 
chanced to see something myself. 

I was having a chat with him in the dull twilight 
of a dark winter afternoon (he had been laid up at 
home for a few days with a bad foot, on which a 
heavy weight had fallen, but was just beginning 


_to limp about again), when in rushed a homely 


door of which stood half open, ‘‘ but you can’t go in, | 


” 


man.” In, however, the missionary stalked, and, 


nervously clutching the back of a chair, said, in a low, | 


trembling tone, ‘‘ You must send somebody, gen’l’men 
—will you go yourselves? ve fetched ’em a doctor, 
but the poor woman is dyin’.” There was a ring of 
unmistakable truth in his voice which staggered even 
the incredulity of Mr. Snapandhold, and made him 
long, more than ever, most probably, to be able to 
floor the tall truth-teller with his clenched left fist; 
whilst Mr. Barkandback started back in his chair, 
aghast at the prospect of a damaging inquest. 

The poor woman did die; there was an inquest, 
which provoked comments that took the sweetness 
out of the sugar of Mr. Barkandback’s nightcap of 
brandy-and-water, and made Mr. Snapandhold snort | 
more fiercely than ever at the ignorant presumption 
of ‘‘them scribbling chaps.” 


' John. 


| 


woman of thirty, the eldest of the three needlewomen 
who had taken one of the fireworks-maker’s children. 
She was in great trouble about her youngest sister. 
‘¢Oh, John,” she cried, ‘‘ what are we todo? We've 


' had no luck, I think, since the little gal left us. I 


can’t get a mite o’ work, and there’s poor Nan in the 
hospital, and now Keziah’s goin’ to the bad. She’s 
that headstrong no one can’t hold her, if it ain’t you, 
The young un seemed to keep her a bit steady, 
but now she says what’s the good o’ slavin’ and 
starvin’, when she could git money for the askin’? 
And so she’ve spruced herself up, and gone to walk 
about the Change, to <etch hold of a City gent. J 
‘couldn’t stop her. That gal that lives under us put her 
up to it.” The poor woman was evidently in great 
distress, but I could not heip woudcring at the hard 
cynical tone in which she spoke—before a stranger, 
| too—of her sister’s meditated faua pas. <A stveet- 


The poor neighbours | walker’s life, of course, was somehow wrong, aud, 
g 8 


took the poor children, until the poor father, who | perhaps, a bad speculation in the long run; but still, 
went into the stoneyard (saying, ‘‘ What’s the good | her tone seemed to imply, it was natural enough, 
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when a girl had got a pretty face and no work, that 
she should sell her beauty for bread and clothes. 

‘* Well, sit ye down by the fire, and I’ll call in the 
missis, and then I’]1 see whatI can do for you.” 

And presently he buttoned himself up, got a 
stick, and hobbled into the City. I learnt afterwards | 
that he did find the girl behind the Bank, just 
beginning to talk with a well-dressed man old enough | 
to be her grandfather. My missionary laid hands | 
on her, and I have no doubt that her companion 
got his character told him there and then. 

Another time I met my missionary in Whitechapel, 
leading an imbecile young man by the hand, just as if 
he had been a child. The idiot was capering with 
delight at the sight of the long lines of straw carts, 
whose high-piled, overhanging yellow loads seemed to 
flood the dingy thoroughfare with country sunlight, 
and my missionary was looking as pleased as himself 
at his pleasure. This ‘poor Joe” was the son of a’ 
woman who did any kind of odd work that would 
enable her to keep her boy with her. When the boy’s 
father pretended to marry her, he had a wife already. 
He soon deserted her, and she had been left to fend | 
for herself and her son, illegitimate through no fault 
of hers, who was not only unable to do anything for | 
himself, but subject to fits when painfully excited. 
The mother had been forced to go into the London 
Hospital with rheumatic fever, and poor Joe had been | 
taken into the workhouse until she should come out. | 
But a woman who had seen him there, and afterwards 
visited his mother in hospital, had terrified her by | 
telling her that Joe was having fits ‘‘as fast as he | 
could fall,” and was sure to die and ‘‘ be buried in 
only his shirt,” if some one did not take him out. 
The poor creature had sent an imploring message to 
my missionary, and that morning he had rescued Joe 
from the workhouse, and was taking him to his own 
home, where he kept him until the mother was able 
again to take charge of him. 

Space will allow me to give only another specimen 
of my missionary’s work. In that dreary Bromley- 
and-Bow Common district—where factory-stalks bristle 
like blighted bean-haulms—the air is foul with an 
ineffable medley of mineral and organic malodours, 
the bricks are furred as thick with filth as if they had | 





once arched sewers, and the only bright thing is the 
sulphur heaped in the yards of the chemical works— 
there lived a lonely old woman, who had not a 
friend in the world but my missionary. She lived 
in a boarded-up railway arch, which had once 
been used as a stable. She was by trade what, 
I believe, is called a ‘ pure-finder,” or collector 
of dogs’ dung for tanners. The graceless youth 
of the neighbourhood greatly persecuted the poor 
bent old creature, and there was not a soul 
there who cared whether she lived or died. The 
missionary’s visits were a great comfort to her, 
both as a protection and a proof that in the wide 
world there was still one person left that would re- 


' member the old woman, who had outlived all the 


rest of her friends, when she was put into the ground. 
The missionary every now and then also took her 
a loaf, an ounce of tea, a smoked haddock, and 
such like; and, since she liked to hear a chapter 
in the Bible read, as ‘“‘mindin’ of her o’ the days 
when she could afford to go to church,” he always 
took his Bible with him when he called upon her, 
and a candle to read it by. He made furrows between 
the lines, with his slowly-moving nail ; he boggled 
terribly over the proper names; but those readings, 
in that damp, rotten old place, with the candle stuck 
into a blacking-bottle on the cornbin, were more 
touching than any poetry professor’s praelections. 

And now I have only to tell of my mssionary’s end. 
It chanced that I had not seen him for more than two 
months, when one evening I again tapped at his door 
A strange woman opened it. ‘‘ Mr. Brown?” she 
repeated dubiously after me. ‘Oh, you mean John 
the Carman. Law, bless ye, sir, haven’t ye beard? 
He’s been dead this six weeks—him, and his missis, 
and one o’ the gals. They took the fever from one of his 
sick folk as he was settin’ up with. Ah, he wasa good 
man, was John ; and the rest o’ the gals, poor things, 
’as sold their traps and gone off to New Zealand.” 

Imade out that father, mother, and daughter had 
been buried in one graye in the Tower Hamlets 
Cemetery. It must be within sight of the railway 
arch where he used to read the Bible; but the board- 
ing is pulled down now, and the old woman is at rest 
as well as John. 





THE CENTURION’S FAITH. 


St. Luke vii. ; St. Matthew viii. 


A sotp1er with his hand upon the rein— 

A war-horse flmging foam-flakes on the air— 
A soldier on his knees in deadly pain, 

From sunburnt lips a wildly ringing prayer ! 


“My servant, Lord! my servant, but a slave ! 
With none to spring between him and his death, 
I cannot stand by powerless to save ; 
I cannot watch the torture of his breath. 


“Poor fool, at times he takes my hard rough hand 
And kisses it,.and calls me ‘ master dear,’ 

Till I, who’ve fought for Rome in ev’ry land, 
Am troubled with the weakness of a tear. 


*‘ How well I can remember the first hour, 
When galloping across the morning plain, 

Wet with the tear-drops of an angry show’r, 
I heard a shriek rise shrill, and die again. 





“Mysterious pity pulsed along my blood, 
I thunder’d on the echo of that cry, 

A crowd of brutal faces laughing stood 
Around a slave in his death-agony. 


*T smote the smiter—hurl'd the mob aside, 
To right and left I swung mine iron mace ; 

One instant, and his thongs were all untied, 
His dark eyes pleading mercy in my face. 


“My Lord, what I have been God only knows, 
A soldier bred in camp and battle-field, 

My music the fierce war-cry of Rome’s foes, 
My friend’s an honest heart and trusty shield. 


“T do not now profess to be a saint: 
All the sad story of my reckless youth, 
O’er which my manhood sickens deadly faint, 
Is read by one whom Israel calleth Truth. 
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“0 Lord! I tell Thee all about this slave, 
Because I read men’s faces, and I see 

That thou art tender, true of heart, and brave, 
And crown'd with suff’ring’s nameless majesty. 


“In many ways I have offended God, 
My soul is well-nigh broken with its shame, 
Yet never on the down-cast have I trod; 
Most sinful else, in this I have no blame. 
«O Lord! I know full well that thou canst see 
Why I should love the simple slave I saved ; 
Thou wouldst have loved him for his misery, 
A greater danger for him wouldst have braved. 





‘« And is it wonder I do love him still, 
When he is dying with no friend but me, 
Babbling in dreams of some far palm-fringed hill, 
Some cool lagoon beyond a sultry sea? 


“My Lord, death might have leapt and struck me down: 
I do not fear him, cringer to the strong 

And tyrant o’er the weak—none fear his frown 
Save he whose life is built upon the wrong.” 


There was such sudden silence in the street, 
You heard the lazy ripple on the beach ; 

The soldier still was kneeling at His feet, 
The burden of his sorrow choking speech. 
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“T will come and heal him,” said the Lord; | 
A murmur stole amid the list’ning crowd ; 
The soldier sprang up,—‘ Lord, say in a word— 
“IT am not worthy,’—then the strong man bow'd, 


And fell down on the pavement with a groan, 
His spirit stricken by its stormy grief; 

The sneering mob swept on, and then alone 
The smitten heart with Jesus found relief, 





Ah! brother, sister, in life’s crowded street, 
What better need there is that you and I 
Should fall in love and sorrow at those feet, 
And lift once more our supplicating cry. 
O Lord! I am not worthy thou shouldst come 
Beneath my roof, too foul for thy pure eyes ; 
Yet there's a dying servant in my home, 
Lord, speak—I am not worthy—or he dies. 
Aan Broprick. 
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TWO VIEWS OF LIFE. 


THERE are two views of life, and each of them is! all our troubles the merciful visitation of a Divine 


consistent with the statements of Scripture, with 
human experience, and with personal faith in God. 
Nay, we may go even further, and say about them, 
that most of us have, from time to time, alternately 
inclined to each of them, and that character as well as 
circumstances may have a great deal to do in forming 
our choice. 

One view is, that life, as it is now, is sad, vain, and 
burdensome; at the best but a mitigated misfortune, 
at the worst a pressing evil from which wise men, if 
they could, might well take wings to flee away. It is 
a conflict with sin, in which sin ever has some 
advantage over us; it isa struggle with calamity, from 
which we never escape without lasting scars; it isa 
pursuit after duty, a race in which we are never 
winners; and make of it what we will, it is an exile 
from God and from the face of his Christ. No doubt, 
Life is God’s ordinance; therefore, we submit to it. 
It is his talent, and we must make the best use of it 
wecan. Our Saviour has livecé it, end-we have-his 
sympathy ; itis our training-school for heavéa,anie we 
earnestly wish to fit ourselves for the glory that shali 
be revealed. Yet, what with the sins that currupt'as, 
and the mistakes that vex us, and the: cares tbat dis- 
tract us, and the duties that overpower us, and the 
necessities that engross us, and the infirmities that: 
humble us, and the disappointments: that sour us, aud 
the changes: that unsettle us, and the afflictions that 
crush us; andi the: losses that sadden us, and the 
temptations that are the very atmosphere we breathe, 
all we can say about it is, the sooner it is over the 
better; Lord: Jesus, come quickly, and take unto the 
rest that remaineth for thy people, the souls that long 
for thee. 

But there is also another view, andias I venture to 
think, far more free, more elevating, more noble, 
giving God more glory, and man more comfort, 
tracing through the most chequered life the unfailing 
thread of an eternal purpose, explaining in the most 
afflicted. life the meaning of the wisdom of God, and 
of the sorrows of men. This view of it makes lifea 
gift for which to be thankful, a blessing in which to | 
rejoice, a trust to be most jealously guarded, a most | 
precious occasion for learning, and serving, and 
imitating our Lord, not one hour of which may we 
safely throw away in listlessness and carelessness, 
nay, on the use of which, far more than some of us 
think of, shall depend the nature of our service, and 
the measure of our glory in heaven. Of course, sin has 
brought a veil over its brightness, and death through 
sin has made every blessing insecure, and every 
prospect uncertain: here is not our rests to depart 
and to be with Christ (when the time comes for it), 
must be far better; and if we try to make it our rest, 
we are soon painfully reminded that we are but 
strangers and pilgrims. Nevertheless, the really 





Christian view of life, the view which justifies Crea- 
tion, and explains Redemption, which at once both 
magnifies God’s goodness and our responsibility, is | 


pity, which, while it removes from us the blessings 
that are becoming snares to us, invariably gives us 
the joy that it is safe for us to possess. It is also the 
view that enables us to walk in the spirit of liberty, 
that not only permits but encourages us to use with 
moderateness, but with faith and thankfulness, the 
blessings which God gives us so richly to enjoy, culti- 
vating our natural tastes, and enjoying our social 
relaxations, and gladly recognising, whether in art, or 
science, or books, or music, the appropriate cultiva- 
tion of divinely-given faculties, and the kind allevia- 
tion of the toils and worries of life. In the spirit of 
the apostle, who assures us, that ‘‘ every creature of 
God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it be re- 
ceived with thanksgiving,” when God places us in a 
green pasture, we will not instantly begin to think 
that there is a snake in the grass. There is no more 
need to fear joy than sorrow; nay, joy has a wonder- 
ful power for widening, and softening, and elevating 
the heart. While very watchful over ourselves, we 
stillsneéd not distrust either God or his gifts; and our 
latiguege-at ‘al? times shall be, ‘‘ Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and forget not all his benefits; who redeemeth 


‘ thy: life’ from destruction, who crowneth thee with 


loving-kindness and tender mercies; who satisfieth 
thy mouth with good things, so that thy youth is 
renewed like the eagle’s.”’ 

If it were necessary to establish what has already 
been said by precise statements of Scripture, surely we 
may find proof of it in the fifth yerse of the twenty- 
third Psalm: ‘‘ Thou preparest a table before me in 
the presence of mine enemies; thou anointest my 
head with oil; my cup runneth over.” Here we see 
the certainty of the divine supplies, and the abundance 
and richness.of them under whatever circumstances ; 
and if it be objected that David’s was but an indivi- 
dual and an exceptional case, it may fairly be 
answered—on the contrary, it all tells in our favour. 
David’s history is one of risings and fallings, dangers 
and deliverances, chastisements and blessings, noble 
acts and terrible inconsistencies, severely and notori- 
ously punished. If, at the close of such a life, David 
could write in this language of God’s dealings with 
him, it is not too much to say that any one can. The 
difference of one life from another in outward pros- 
perity is probably much less than is generally sup- 
posed. But the difference in the spirit with which 
God’s dealings with us are met and borne is very 
great indeed; and as that is a matter over which we 
ull have control, so is it also the secret which deter- 
mines for all, whether in patience we possess our 
souls, or do all things with murmuring and disputing. 

The immediate allusion in these words is evidently 
to the touching and bountiful hospitality with which 
the aged Barzillai weicomed David (2 Sam. xvi. 
27—29) when an exile from his home and country Lut 
they have their historical illustrations elsewheve also ; 
in the wilderness, ter instance, when God furnished @ 
table for his peopie, «.i-1 man did eat angels’ food, and 


that which discovers in all his dealings a most’, He sent them meat to the full. Again, when Elijah fled 
merciful plan for our real welfare, which recognises in | from the face of J ezebel, as he slept under a juniper 
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tree, ‘“‘an angel touched him, and said unto him, 
Arise and eat. And he looked, and, behold, there was 
a cake baken on the coals, and a cruse of water at his 
head.” In the New Testament we have a greater 
instance still, when He who was both David’s son, and 
David’s Lord, after his conflict with Satan, was 
ministered to by angels. And by way of both indi- 
cating and expounding the distinct ideas contained 
severally in the two paragraphs of the verse, first let 
us meditate on the former one, which declares the 
abundance of the divine supplies under circumstances 
of conflict and danger; and then inquire how the latter 
one, which is a most significant declaration of the 





blessedness, in all things, of a true believer’s life, has 
its actual verification in the individual experience of 
sincere Christians, and is at the same time consistent | 
with the occasional and apparent contradictions to it 
in the providential government of God. 

The Psalmist speaks here, as so often elsewhere, of | 
his personal enemies. The history of his life is a| 
history of one who, whether in the vindication of 
private wrongs, or in incessant conflict with his | 
country’s enemies, had been, in God’s own words, ‘‘ a 
man of war,” and ‘‘had shed blood.” Some of these 
enemies he had no doubt made for himself ; but most 
of them must have been so through the nature of the 
task allotted to him, which was to consolidate into 
one united and compact kingdom the dismembered 
sovereignty he had inherited from Saul. The diffi- 
culty practically begins, when we apply the words to 
our own circumstances. Many persons are uncon- 
scious of enemies of any kind. If we have, and it is 
through our own fault, why do not we hasten to be 
reconciled, and to turn them into friends? Or, if the 
only way in which-we can really use the words is to | 
interpret them spiritually, what sense is there in | 
saying that in the presence of spiritual temptations | 
God spreads us a feast ? 

To take these points one by one, and to look right 
well into them : first, with respect to personal enemies, | 
enemies not only in the sense of those who, as in | 
David’s case, would, if they could, deliberately Go us | 
harm, even perhaps to the extent of killing us; but 
also in the sense of those who, either from a supposed 
slight or injury, or from envy and jealousy of us, or 
from that utter opposition and contrariety of nature 
which in some persons creates a kind of repulsion and 
dislike, almost amounting to enmity, let us try to see 
clearly what the statement really means, and how we 
are justified in using it as a promise and consolation. 
Of course, if we have made any one our enemy by 
injustice, or neglect, or misconduct of any kind, we 
have no right to expect our Lord to be on our side in 
the matter, for that would be expecting Him to be on 
the side of what is wrong. Such enemies we should 
hasten to move out of their enmity, by the frank ac- 
knowledgment of our error (supposing it to be worth 
speaking about), and by the entire reparation, so far 
as possible, of the injury done them. When we have 
been altogether wrong, it must be the right course for 
us honestly to say so, and, disagreeable though it may 
be, to ask to be forgiven. But when, as so often 
happens, there may be wrong on both sides, in euch 
a case « manly and candid explanation may possibly 








convince them that our error, if real and painful, has 














been neither intentional nor malicious. When they 
hear our side, and see the question from our point of 
view, they may gladly consent to come half way to 
meet us; and to shake cordial hands over a buried 
quarrel, 

All of us, moreover, in some degree, and for various 
reasons, know of individuals, whom we much prefer 
not to meet, to whom, when we meet them, we never 
know what to say, they so twist or dispute our words ; 
about whom, quite consistently with a sincere respect 
for their many excellent qualities, we on the whole 
feel that the less we see of them the better, till we are 
safe in the home where it will be impossible either to 
be misunderstood or misrepresented, and where perfect 
love will cast out fear. Such a state of feeling need 
not involve a sinful uncharitableness ; nay, itis almost 
inevitable for any one who is in the habit of speaking 
the plain truth, without pausing to ask if it is likely 
to be palatable; who goes straight on in what con- 
science tells him to be the path of duty, never flatter- 
ing, never bribing; rebuking sin when he sees it, 
checking misrepresentation when he hears it, con- 
founding slander wherever and whenever he comes 
across it, and just doing the thing that is right, as 
God shows it him, without respect of persons, and 
indifferent to the opinion of the world. And let me 
add, the enemies we make in this way (Iam supposing 
the entire absence of bitterness and acrimony) we 
need not too much trouble ourselves about, nor need 
we be always thinking how we can be reconciled to 
them. The enmity is theirs, not ours; the injury is 
ours, not theirs. If they pass us in the street without 
speaking, let them pass. If they do not want us, 
perhaps others do; and the world is large enough 
for us both. A manly nature ought to have dignity 
enough of its own to blunt the sharpness of pins 
and needles. Still, if our hearts are sad about it 
(and some natures are far more sensitive, much less 
robust than others), let us remember for our comfort, 
that if conscience is on our side, Christ is also; He 
never despises the least sorrow of the very least of 
his people, who is the friend that sticketh closer than 
a brother; He wishes us to cast our burdens upon 
Him, and to come to Him when we are weary and 
heavy laden; in the days of his flesh, He knew how 
to value tender sympathy; no man ever suffered as 
He has suffered from the strife of tongues. 

But let us also consider these enemies from a spi- 
ritual point of yiew, and see under the figure of a table 
spread in the wilderness that plentiful provision of 
grace and power which Christ supplies to his tempted 
people in their hour of need. The more we look out 
into the world, and the more that we ponder our own 
inward history, the more convinced we must be of a 
personal spiritual foe ever striving to make us deny 
the Lord that bought us, the more fully must we ap- 
preciate, ‘rom an increasing experience about them, 
the terrible force of St. Paul’s words, that we 
‘wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities and powers, against the rulers of dark- 
ness in this world, against’ spiritual wickedness in 
high places.” Temptation is the condition of human 
life, and to try to flee from it in one shape, is often 
only to proyoke it in another. Every period of life, 
e~ 7 class in society, every occupation and calling, 
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duties as well as pleasures, work as well as rest, | very person and presence of the ascended and glorified 
contain within them the elements of an incessant | Christ to be our meat and drink, our joy and gladness, 
temptation, which it is at once our folly to ignore, our | our peace and repose, our present possession and our 
discipline to encounter, and our glory to overcome. | hope of glory, wherein He on his side says to us, 
It is no sin to be tempted, for Jesus, the sinless one, ' ‘‘I am the living bread which came down from 
was tempted in all things like as we are, yet without heaven; if any man eat of this bread he shall 
sin. It is no weakness to feel the temptation grievous, live for ever ;” wherein we on our side say to Him, 


for Jesus again ‘‘suffered being tempted.” 


The | ‘‘Set me asa seal upon thine heart, as a seal upon 


mistake is to run into temptation of our own accord. | thine arm.” 


The sin is in listening to the voice of the charmer until 


But the sufficiency of God’s supply is not so hard 


our hearts go out after the forbidden sweetness, | to believe as the abundance or the richness of it. Most 


and it is all up with us. The weakness is, in our 
great terror at the noise of the waves and the black- 
ness of the sky, to gaze upon the danger till we are 


rapidly sinking into it, and till it is almost too late to’ 


call out to Him who rides upon the storm, ‘Lord, 
save, or I perish.” Yet if our enemies are here, our 
Saviour is here as well. ‘The name of the Lord is a 
strong tower: the righteous runneth into it, and is 
safe.” If the assaults of the enemy all but exhaust 
us, and, like Christian with Apollyon, our sword flies 
out of our hand when we want it most, and the 
battle is all but decided against us, at the last moment 
the way to escape shall appear, that we may be able 
to bear it; for ‘‘ when the enemy shall come in like 
a flood, the Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard 
against him.” The table in the wilderness is spread 
by the Lord’s own hand. He who provided a morn- 
ing meal by the lake of Galilee for his seven disciples, 





wearied by their night’s toil; He who fed the five 


thousand on their way to the passover, because He 


pitied them as sheep having no shepherd, will be to, 


his own tempted and wearied servants, what the good 
Samaritan was to the wounded traveller, healing their 
wounds, supplying their needs, and comforting their 
hearts. And perhaps there is one of his divine ordi- 
nances which is not quite so much looked at as it 
ought to be in the light of food and strength for 
wearied and wounded souls. I mean the Lord’s 
Supper. That solemn rite which He himself insti- 
tuted on the eve of his passion, in anticipation of his 
own agony and death, and in which He himself con- 
veys to all who faithfully approach Him the spiritual 
food of his own body and blood, may most reasonably 
be regarded as a divine provision for the refreshment 
of regenerate souls, torn and depressed by spiritual 
conflict. To all Christians in turn come now and 
then sudden tornado gusts of temptation, when Satan, 
hoping to find them off their guard, brings to bear 
upon them all in a moment the terrible artillery of his 
malice, and when nothing but a very agony of prayer 
will bring down from heaven the power and the faith 
tomake him flée away. After such conflicts the Lord’s 
Supper is a most timely and blessed channel of healing, 
and consolation, and joy. It reminds us of the blood 
of Christ to purge the conscience, sore with those 
touches of the spirit of evil which seem ever to leave 
some pollution behind. It tells us of the death of 
Christ, as that which has expiated sin, and been made 
‘* the chastisement of our peace.” It points us to the 
resurrection of Christ, whereby we, being dead unto 
sin, live unto righteousness, through our sharing the 
risen life of our risen Lord. It brings before us the 


| Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.” 





can admit that they have enough. It is a different 
thing, however, and much harder, to acknowledgo 
God’s bountifulness as the rule, and not the exception, 
of his providential government, and to say with the 
Psalmist, in the full meaning of the words, ‘‘ Thou 
anointest my head with oil, my cup runneth over.” 
For in Scripture phraseology, anointing with oil 
means honour, or at least respect, and the cup filled 
till it runs over means a plentiful abundance; yet, so 
far as we can see, hundreds and thousands of good 
Christians liye and die in a happy obscurity ; and, ina 
hard life of scrambling poverty, are only too thankful 
if each day, according to their Master’s promise, brings 
with it its daily bread. Let us, then, proceed to con- 
sider why these words are true, and how, and when, 
and for whom. 

They are true, then, because God is Love, and one 
revelation of that love is in his character as a Giver. 
God is a free, and a full, and a cheerful Giver. 
In temporal things and in spiritual, out of full hands 
and an inexhaustible heart He pours out on the church 
of his Son showers of blessing. ‘‘The earth is the 
And if evidence of 
this bountifulness is asked for, evidence patent to tho 
senses, and sufficient to compel consent from the most 
grudging and sceptical hearts, ought we not to see in 
the glories of the inanimate creation, as well as in the 
prodigality of kindness, wherewith the Maker of all 
things has bestowed even on animal life provision, not 
only for existence, but even for enjoyment; that God, 
in making this fair world, made it for brightness and 
joy; and that the whole creation groaneth and tra- 
vaileth in pain through the interruption of the Divine 
purpose by man’s sin? Let us never suppose that 
God cares only for the soul, and not also for the body; 
that the temporal needs of his redeemed people are a 
matter of indifference to Him; that the maintenance 
of a labouring man can be beneath his notice who sent 
his own Son to work as a carpenter, or that a little 
child’s happiness is uncared for by that Eternal 
Father who has looked on his Christ as a helpless in- 
fant slumbering in a human mother’s arms. God cares 
for everything that can affect his people; and if nota 
sparrow falls to the ground without Him, then not 
the meanest slave that cries up to Him from the ends 
of the earth, not the most ragged child that honours his 


name, in the lowest London alley, are unseen by Him | 


who redeemed all the world because He loved it all, 
and who has his own hidden ways of blessedly com- 
pensating the sorrows which He does not interposo to 
prevent, but which He is ever willing to heal and 
to sanctify. A. W. THOROLD. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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OF all the places in Palestine associated with the 
earthly life of our Redeemer, the two that struck me 
as being most in harmony with the events that took 
place in them were Nazareth and Bethany. Fora 
boyhood and early manhood destined to be spent in 
peaceful retirement, whers could a more suitable home 
be furnished than that which Nazareth supplied ? And 
as a refuge from the stir and strife of the neighbour- 
ing city, where could one find a fitter place than 
Bethany ? Three paths lead out to it from Jerusalem. 
We took the one that leads most directly up to the 
top of Mount Olivet. Who that has stood upon that 

? summit can for- 
get the prospect 


Across the yal- 
ley of the Ke- 
dron, Jerusalem 
spread out to 
view ; 
the eastward the 
wilderness of 
Judea, 
by the moun- 


with their seam- 


sides, 
long level line 
of their sum- 
mits; far down 
in the south- 
\ eastern corner, 
a glimmer from 
the waters of 
the Dead Sea. 
} Our eye 


self with the 
more distant 
prospects 


than it turned 
eagerly down 
upon the slope 
of hill beneath, 
“Troub’ed about many things.” ing Bethany : 
but no village was visible. Descending from the 
summit, we pressed on in advance of our companions 
—but still no Bethany appeared. A gentle ridge 
of the hill rose not far from us, which we con- 
cluded was hiding it from our view; we got upon 
it, the whole eastern side of Mount Olivet seemed 
exposed, yet still no Bethany. At last, a few paces 
farther on, we came upon it, nestled deep in a little 
basin of its own, yet not shut in, lying so within 
the hollow as to look out upon the valley of the 
Jordan, with the everlasting hills of Moab beyond. 


it commands? | 


{ pect it commands. Little more than a half-hour’s 
walk would carry Jesus from the crowded courts of 
the Temple into the heart of this retreat; nor is it 
easy to conceive any greater contrast than this transi- 
tion would realise. How grateful the thought that, 
in those last troubled days of his life, our Saviour so 
often passed from the bustle and controversy and scof- 
fings of the crowded city to the quiet and rest of 
this village! Within it there was a house which had 
become to Him something like a home; what Simon 
Peter’s house was to Him in Capernaum and for 
Galilee, it was to Him for Jerusalem and Judea. 
The veil is thickly fa 

drawn over our 
Lord’s first visit 
to this house— 
first acquaintance- 








away to| 


backed | 
| hold with which, 
tains of Moab, | 


ed and shadowed | 
and the | 


had | 
f scarce filled it- | 


thus | 
opened to. it'| 


| them that sat at 
in hope of see- | 


ship with the 
family which lived 
in it But a 
glimpse or two is 
given into the in- 
terior of a house- 


as the most hon- 
oured one on 
earth, we should 
have so much 
liked to be fami- 
liarly acquainted. 
From the order in 
which their names 
are given (John 
xi. 5) —from its 
being said of La- 
zarus, that he was 
‘‘of Bethany, the 
town of Mary and 
her sister Mar- 
tha” (John xi. 1); 
from the position 
assigned to him 
in the feast at 
which he is said 
to be ‘‘one of 





the table,” we 
|may reasonably 
| enough infer that Lazarus was the youngest and 
| least known of the family, whilst from the house 
being said to be that of Martha (Luke x. 39), as 
| well as from other indications, we may assume that 
| Martha was the elder of the two sisters. The house, 
; indeed, in which the supper was made, after the 
raising of Lazarus, is said by two of the Evangelists 
| to have been that of Simon the leper—suggesting 
| some unknown yet close relationship between Simon 
and the two sisters—whose house might alternately 
| be called theirs or his. The nature of the enter- 


“Chosen the good part.” 


I have read no description of it that conveys a full | tainment given upon that occasion, the costliness 


idea of the depth of the seclusion in which the village | 
dwells, the breadth and varied character of the pros- '’ 


V.—9. 








of the offerings made, the coming out cf so many of 
“Tews (by which expression St. John invariably 
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means the chief or leaders of the people) from Jeru- 
salem to sympathize with the sisters on the death of 
their brother, would seem also to indicate that the 
family of Bethany was one possessed of sufficient 
means, and of some social standing. Without prying 
further into the interior of a household of which so 
little can now be known, let it be enough for us to be 
told that ‘‘Jesus loved Martha and her sister, and 
Lazarus.” The highest of all distinctions this—con- 
ferred but upon this one family—and conferred not 
capriciously, ‘or without good reason. There must 
have been something in each member of the family 
drawing out this love. Jesus must have seen in each 
some of the same qualities which He saw in that other | 
disciple whom He loved—some of John’s gentleness, 
and truth, and pure deep love. And it is this very | 
circumstance that they were all three attached disciples 
of the Saviour, and honoured by sucha special and | 
individual regard by Him, that excites within us such 
strong desire to mark every trait and feature in the 
character of those who were the objects of so peculiar | 
an affection. Here, however, it would seem that i 
we are destined to disappointment. Not a single | 
saying or doing of Lazarus is recorded from which | 
the slightest conception of what he was can be | 
gathered. The sisters knew how marked the ex- | 
pression of Christ’s affection for their brother had | 
been when they satisfied themselves with sending to | 
Him the simple message—not naming even their | 
brother’s name—*‘‘ Lord, behold he whom thou loyest 
is sick.” They could have told us what it was in| 
Lazarus that had won this love. But we must'| 
be content to remain in ignorance. More is said | 
about the sisters—enough certainly to bring out | 
prominently into view a great difference—we might | 
even call it a striking contrast—in their natural dis- 
positions and characters. We have them presented 
to us on three separate occasions, and on each this 
difference or contrast reveals itself. Jesus enters 
Bethany, and Martha receives Him into her house. | 
The one sister at once, as the mistress of the house | 
and as following a natural impulse, sets herself to 
provide for the personal comfort of her honoured | 
guest, to give Him the best entertainment her home 
and hands can furnish. The other sister, finding that | 
Jesus is not so wearied but that He is ready to speak | 
to her, places herself quietly at his feet, and silently | 
drinks in his words. ‘The great calamity falls upon | 
them, their brother dies and is buried. They had | 
sent for Jesus, but He had not come. At last, how- | 
ever, it is told that He was seen approaching the | 
village. As soon,as she hears it, Martha rises and’! 
hastens out to meet Him; Mary sits still in the house. | 
Their brother is restored to life; but the commotion 
created is so great that Jesus has immediately to 
retire to ‘a country near the wilderness, into a city 
called Ephraim.” Again, however, He returns to| 
Bethany, and now the sisters have to show their 
gratitude. Martha does it by serving at the supper | 
that they made to Him, Mary by sitting at his feet | 
pouring the precious ointment on them, and wiping 
them with her hair. 

Here then are two sisters, equally attached, let 
us say, to Christ, equally grateful for all the tokens 
of his regard, equally desirous to express that gra- | 





to do it away. 


titude. But they take different ways of receiving 
and treating Jesus. In doing so each follows the 
bent of her own peculiar temperament. Martha 
eager, active, quick of eye, and ready of hand— 
the ardent, bustling housewife, who will show how 
much she prizes the presence of Jesus by doing 
all that she can to contribute to his personal 
comfort while He remains under her roof; Mary 
placid, contemplative, receptive, more caring to get 
from Jesus than to give, taking her way of showing 
how much she prizes his presence by opening her 
mind and heart to his instructions. Who can doubt 
that this diversity of conduct sprung from original 
diversity of character—a diversity impressed by t he 
moulding hand of the Creator? Jesus enters this 
| family, finds this diversity existing between these two 
of its members. Itis no part of his object or desire 
He is received by both, welcomed by 
both, loved by both, and He loves both. There is 
something indeed in the conduct of the one that He 
takes occasion gently to rebuke and correct—something 
in that of the other which He specially commends. 
Sut let us carefully observe what it is in Martha that 
is the object of the censure, what in Mary the object 
of approval. Martha sets herself about the prepara- 
_tion of the elaborate entertainment—gets anxious, 
sees something go wrong, or finds that her single pair 
of hands is scarce sufficient for the multiplicity of 
operations she has set agoing, Jesus does not blame 
her for the kind of service she is trying to render to Him. 
She had served Him before, and was to serve in like 
manner again, without exposing herself to rebuke. 
But in her distraction her eye rests on Mary sitting in 
perfect quiet at the feet of Jesus. To a temper like 
Martha’s it was a little provoking, while she was so 
busy, to see her sister so idle. It looked like an 
untimely self-indulgence, unsisterly neglect and in- 
difference. Nor could we much have blamed her if she 
had taken a good opportunity quietly to have asked 


| her sister either to give her some help, or to exchange 


places with her for a time. But Martha’s spirit got 
irritated—the eagerness to listen she interprets. as an 
unwillingness to assist. Her irritation does not eyen 
stop at Mary; it spreads out so as to take within the 
skirt of its garment our Lord Himself, as encour- 
aging or co-operating with Mary; and in the confusion 
and impatience of the moment she cannot resist saying, 
‘* Lord, dost thou not care that my sister hath left me to 
serve alone? bid her, therefore, that she help me.” 
Had we been present and heard the tone in which our 
Lord’s answer was spoken, it might have helped us to 
enter into its meaning. It was not, we imaginoe, 
harshly spoken, orin a tone that indicated severeand un- 
mitigated reproach, but tenderly rather, yet so solemnly 
as to arouse the slumbering better sense of Martha, 
and conyince her of the impropriety of her interference. 
‘*Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled 
about many things. I know that these things are 
done by you for me, nor do I blame the love that 
would so express itself; but you are too careful—haye 
allowed yourself to be overburdened, have forgotten 
that for me so many things are not required, that 
a much simpler entertainment would haye been 
sufficient, and this too great engrossedness of hand 
and heart with these external things has shut 
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your eye for the time to the great truth that for all 
right reception of me—that kind of reception which I 
like best to receive—but one thing is necdful—an 
open, trusting, willing spirit that longs to hear what 
T alone can say, to get what I alone can give. That 
spirit has been taken away from you by your over 
anxiety as to those many and lesser things that you 
are so busy about. That spirit is the very one that 
your sister is now exhibiting as she sits here at my 
feet. And in doing so, in taking up such a position 
and so waiting upon me for whatever light, or peace, 
or comfort, or strength my words may impart, she 
hath chosen that good part which shall not be taken 
away from her.” 

It would be untrue to the narrative and unjust 
to Martha to take her as a type or representative 
of those who are altogether absorbed with the cares 
of the present life, and utterly neglectful of the 
things of the world that is to come. Martha was 
a friend and a disciple of Jesus as well as Mary. 
How could she haye been such, how have been 
loved by Him as she was, had she been alive only to 
the right management of her household, or to other 
duties of a like kind bearing only upon the outer 
things of this earthly existence? It is not to be 
inferred from the single incident that of the one thing 
needful Martha was utterly destitute, and Mary was 
the sole possessor—that the good part which the one had 
chosen the other had thrown away. Jesus is dealing 
alone with the two sisters in that temporary and 
peculiar attitude towards Him which for the time 
they had assumed. Looking at them thus, He wishes 
to convince Martha, not that she is wrong in serving, 
but in allowing her over-service of Him:to hinder her 
perception of that one thing which alone is absolutely 
essential to all right receiving of the Lord into home 
or heart, that there is another higher and better 
thing than to minister outwardly to Him—eyen to be 
ministered unto spiritually by Him—and that’ of this 
other higher and better thing which her sister had 
sought and was enjoying she had thus deprived 
herself. It is not generally of the earthly and the 
heavenly-minded, the carers-for and the neglecters-of 
religion as the one thing needful, that Martha and 
Mary stand before us in the narrative as the respective 
representatives, but rather of two different phases of 
religious character and conduct, each permitted, each 
approved, each needful to realise the complete idea of 
the church of the living God. The twelve whom the 
Lord chose as his Apostles had among them a Peter 
and a John. The family which Jesus loved had within 
ita Martha anda Mary. As little as He would have 
desired that all the twelve should have been exactly 
what John was, as little would He have desired that 
Martha should have been exactly what Mary was. 
There is not only room enough within the large 
enclosures of the church for Peters and Johns and 
Marthas and Marys—for all kinds and diversities of 
natural character, spontaneously developing them- 
selves each in its own peculiar sphere and after its 
own peculiar fashion, but it was meant that it should 
beso. The church is that body of which Jesus is the 
living Head ; and as varied as are the forms, the struc- 
tures, the offices, and uses of the different members of 
which the human body is composed, as yaried in 7 

















position, in development, in acts and habits, not only 
may, but ought, the spiritual membership of Christ 
tobe. It is by this very variety in unity that the 
whole community of the faithful can alone make up 
and be fitly framed into that one body, the church; 
and as vain and wrong as it will be for the eye to say 
to the hand, ‘‘I have no need of thee,” or the hand to 
the foot, ‘‘ I have no need of thee,” as vain and wrong 
is it for Christians differently constituted, differently 
situated, differently engaged, to look: out each as- 
kance from his own separate sphere, and to condemn 
others. This was, in fact, the very fault that Martha 
committed, and that our Lord rebuked. Had 
she but served and let Mary sit, she might have 
escaped rebuke ; but she would have Mary be as she 
was, do as she did; and so she drew the censure down 
upon her. It is not merely with toleration, then, it is 
with full approval as an obvious carrying out of a wise 
and beneficent design, that we should look upon all 
those individual distinctions and differences which the 
religion of Jesus Christ comes not to obliterate, but to 
direct and purify and ennoble. The true unity of 
the church does not lie in a dull and leaden square 
rule and sameness or uniformity. It not only per- 
mits, and is quite consistent with, as great dissimi- 
larity in its individual members as there is 
between the eye, the hand, the foot; it finds its 
true idea realised, its full perfection reached, in 
and through that very diversity. The growth, the 
health, the prosperous development of each separate 
member of that living body, depends upon the manner 
in which the vital union between it and the living 
head is sustained; upon the degree to which the vital 
influences which flow out from that head descend into 
and circulate through the soul; and not a little, too, 
upon the perfect freedom with which each is left to 
find its own peculiar nourishment, and to expand after 
its own peculiar mould and fashion. Unity amid in- 
finite diversity, infinite diversity with real unity, such 
as you see it in the field, the garden, the forest, the 
family, the nation—such is what we should desire to 
see in the great company of the faithful followers of 
the Lamb. 

Nevertheless, let us not shut our eyes to the dan- 
gers to which each particular type or form of the 
Christian character is exposed. In very proportion to 
the intensity of any individual peculiarity, is the risk 
that it runs into excess. Itis the excess of the Martha 
spirit, the spirit of eager activity, of great love for 
work, that is especially held out to us for warn- 
ing in the domestic incidents within the family of 
Bethany. Unquictness, distracteduess, impatience, 
are apt to be generated when this spirit is too largely 
indulged. Let undue time, and thought, and care, be 
lavished upon the manifold activities of Christian 
labour, and there may come an indisposition to, and 
an incapacity for, that inward calmness, collectedness, 
composure, quict waiting, up-turned, up-looking mood 
of mind and heart, so absolutely necessary for all 
close, continued communion with our Lord, for the re- 
ception from Him of those great spiritual blessings that 
He imparts. For the want of this, nothing can com- 
pensate. It is the one thing needful for the Christian 
life. The Mary spirit may have its own excess; it 

into an indolent, inactive quietism. 
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But something of it, much of it, is required to 
feed within the parent springs of the life of God 
within the soul. There were times of old when 
this spirit was unduly magnified; when the virtues 
that cluster round it were canonized; when thereligious 
orders were regarded as composed exclusively of such 
as retired from all the bustle of outward life to the 
seclusion of the monastery. That period has passed 
away. But is there no danger that in an age like our 
own, when such multitudinous calls are made for all 
kinds of outward service, that we forget that all 
prosperous Christian labour must have its times of 
rest, that the spirit, released from the cares and 
burdens of the outer world, must retire to realise 
the presence, the love of Christ, and to hold that fel- 
lowship with Him, in which the very essence of its 
spiritual existence consists? Let this, then, be the great 
lesson that we take home from this passage in the life 
of our Redeemer, that first, and above everything, it 
becomes us to cultivate the habit of sitting serenely 
at his feet, and quietly imbibing the blessed influences 
which a secluded and undisturbed intercourse with 
Him is so fitted to impart. 

For all the higher ends of life it is not necessary 
that we should be rich or be in health, or have this 
or that source of present enjoyment open to us. 





This is as it may please God to order. But it is abso- 
lutely necessary—our inner, our eternal life standeth 
upon it—that we to whom Christ has been revealed 
should welcome Him as our Lord and Saviour, be 
found clothed, and in our right mind, sitting at his feet. 
Years are passing. What are they doing for us? 
What are we gaining, what are we losing as they 
pass? Are we losing what we never can regain? Are 
we gaining only that which ere long we must lose ? 
If amid all the portions that we may now make our 
own there be one that is permanent in value, imperish- 
able in its very nature—that shall be ours as certainly 
after death as before—that shall have as much yalue 
on the other side of the grave as on this—surely 
it is our highest wisdom to grasp that portion, as 
precious above all things beside, and to hold it fast, 
seeking ever, by growth in humility and faith and love; 
trust in, fellowship with, likeness to our Lord, to haye 
that portion day by day and year by year increased, 
so that, amid all the fluctuations of other things, the 
coming and the going of health or wealth or friends, 
or earthly joys, we may be steadily adding to those 
riches which never shall take wings nor fly away, be 
even continuously laying up treasures there where 
neither moth nor rust can corrupt, and where thie thief 
never breaks through to steal. W. Hanna, 





PHILIP CLAYTON’S FIRST-BORN. 
FROM A DOCTOR'S DIARY. 


Tank God, the severity of summer seems past. 
The severity of summer! How strange the words 
look set together thus; and yet down here in the 
Fens it is the Sun, and not the East Wind, that is 
crowned King of Disease. If heat happens to set 
in suddenly after an unusually damp spring, such 
as we had this year, all the poisonous vapours that 
seemed to be seeking graves for themselves down in 
the soil, are drawn up again, as if some new Aaron’s 
rod had struck the earth, to the end that new and 
sinful Egyptians might be reminded of God’s mar- 
vellous ways. And who shall say for certain that 
it isnot so? We have not yet so completely solved 
that awful problem of the generation*of disease— 
not so definitely catalogued all the causes that mys- 
teriously mingle and operate in the production of 
epidemics, that we should set aside the possibility of 
the one Sovereign Cause using pain as the medium 
for working out greater good both to individuals and 
to mankind. In face of terrible facts, which at such 
times no one can hide from himself, this is a most 
comforting belief. Surely he is blessed who never 
feels such belief wavering and weak within him. 

I do not say my faith is stronger than that of my 
“fellows ; God forbid! A physician, of all men, should 
be humble. Our vocation, it is held, is not very 
favourable to tender and lively religious feeling; 
and if this be so, surely we are losers. The unremit- 
ting effort, the ceaseless exertion to sustain physical 
existence does often put out the flickering flame of 
piety. A medical man in country practice has little 
time for undisturbed meditation; and I remember 
well how my good old father—he was vicar of a 








secluded living in an umbrageous, sleepy district— 
was never tired of quoting from one of his favourite 
puritans a text by which he implicitly justified his 
own overmastering habit—‘ Meditation,” he would 
say, with a strange, wistful dwelling on the word— 
‘* meditation is both mother and handmaid of piety.” 
I feel only too keenly that the common opinion has 
been often justified in my experience. But looking 
back the other day, with the help of my diary, over 
the varied experiences of my life, a peculiar fact, 
which I confess I had never thought of before, arose 
upon my mind with uncommon force. My religious 
feelings, I found, have always tended gradually and 
imperceptibly to become cold and low in long periods 
of ordinary and undisturbed routine. Monotonous 
activity, unbroken from day today by any great impulse, 
in which the common instincts of pity and sympathy 
are touched and awakened, tends to deaden the religious 
sentiments. Religion strangely allies itself with what 
is most intimate, tender, and human in mankind. It 
is with the deepest significance, surely, that He whom 
we worship calls Himself our Brother! The followers 
of the healing art, in aiming to set aside emotion, that 
they may be the more helpful in alleviating suffering, 
sometimes err in altogether denying emotion a place 
in their lives, or in studying hard how to cast it out 
wholly. They greatly need to be reminded of that 
mighty wave of love and sympathy wherewith we 
human creatures are so mysteriously bound together 
in one; and what so likely to do this as those great 
crises in which they cease to be healers, and become 
men—when in the very pause of helplessness they 
are thrown back upon the same platform as the 
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most ignorant and unskilled. At all events, I feel 

teful that such has been my own experience 
—that God has not seldom touched my heart in the 
moment that I felt ‘‘no more could be done,” and 
when I realised with Milton that the waiting at- 
titude might also be a serving one...... 

The greatest scourge we have had here within my 
recollection has been Fever. For two months it has 
spread its burning scarlet wings over us—an awful 
presence, were it not for the thought, stirred now 
even in the dullest hearts and brains, that the soft, 
white wings of angels hover waitingly over them. 
Some of our best have been cut down, some, too, 
of the most worthless haye fallen. God truly walks 
in a mysterious way. 

I have hada long round to-day ; seen many painful, 
heart-affecting sights; have even realised in some 
measure what my favourite poet meant in the words, 
‘The gratitude of men hath oftener left me mourn- 
ing.” Strangely the ripest fruit, both of sorrow and of 
blessing, fell unexpectedly to my hand at the last | 
moment. I looked in at Ivy Cottage on my way | 
home, dimly hoping that I might find my little 
patient better. But the crisis had come, and the tiny 
frame, quite outworn, had succumbed. There was 
the sweet pale face, calm and still, but radiant with 
that soft smile which is only seen on sleeping infants 
or on young children just dead. The golden hair lay 
in ordered ringlets about the pillow, rivalling the 
thin beam of sunlight that played on the other side of 
it, from the corner of a little window left uncovered in 
the opposite wall. The expression was far more life- 
like than any the face had worn for weeks. The 
look of pain had wholly gone; and had it not been 
for the strange subduing stillness, one might have 
urged, ‘‘She is not dead, but sleepeth.” That little 
face was the one soul-like thing in the dull, silent 
chamber ; for all else looked as though stunned, and 
asif persecuted by the wrongful sunshine that would 
cruelly force itself in even by stealth. The father, 
and the grey old grandfather, were standing silent by 
the bedside as I entered. I saw at once how it was, 
and spared them the trial of words—even words of 
comfort. But, indeed, they did not hear my foot- 
steps, although I had advanced close beside them. 
There is a grief, intense and deep of its kind, which 
seeks and finds relief in a sort of querulous struggle 
against outward irritation and disturbance, and which | 
thus spends itself by its very heat; but there is a! 
grief deeper than this, from which the outer world | 
seems all so far withdrawn as to be but the dimmest 
black speck in the soul’s eye. I respected the silent 
grief of the Claytons, and sat down quietly and 
waited. Sometimes, in moments like these, memory, 
as every one knows, performs the wonderfullest 
feats. All Philip Clayton’s history seemed to rise 
as in a series of panoramic pictures before me, coloured 
too by the silence, the pathetic stillness and penetrating 
sunshine. Ihad known Philip from his childhood, and 
had come to love and respect him for qualities not very 
common in his class. A good tradesman, I saw him 


speedily rise to a respectable position in the world. 
The cousin whom he loved lived not very far distant, 
and I remembered his regular weekly journeys and his 
frank manly bow to measI often passed him in my gig. 











The talk as to how he had precipitated his marriage 
because some of his friends, more bold than wise, had 
lost no opportunity of volubly dissuading him from a 
union in which the germs of hereditary disease were 
certain to play a fatal part, strongly recurred to my 
mind. And I recollected too, how it was said that 
Philip Clayton listened to their words in stolid silence, 
and only pushed on towards the consummation of his 
desire with all the more persistency. Indeed, with 
men of his type it is mostly ever so. Quiet, self- 
centred, with marvellous calmness masking feelings 
the deepest, such men speak little, because they never 
cease to feel how insignificant the portion of meaning 
which words can conyey; and they are the material 
out of which, when moulded by grace, the truest 
Christian workers are made, 

Well, Philip’s marriage-day came at length. 
Marion made but a sickly wife. And, though I had 
long forgotten the words of her outspoken but kindly 
neighbour, the Scotch gardener’s wife, how clearly 
they then came back tome! ‘‘ She’s a puir, distracht, 
dwinin’ cratur, doctor,” said Mrs. Murdochson, with 
a strange patronising half-contemptuous pity, ‘‘an’ I 
muckle doot gin she’ll ever be better; but she’s sac 
wonderfw’ sweet an’ gracefu’ in her wurds an’ mainers 
that ane canna but like her unco weel.” And TI recollect 
now that Mrs. Murdochson, though illogical in thus 
speaking of bodily weakness as being a kind of barrier 
to love and friendship, was yet busy at the very 
moment making some little relish for her weakly 
friend. And then there came that night and day of 
pain and wrestling when Marion’s firstborn came into 
the world, and when her system received a shock from 
which it never recovered. And still another night 
came, in mid-winter, the snow falling white and 
powdery, when I took a cold hand in mine in awfulest 
silence, and looked into dying eyes. How peacefully 
Marion passed away, like a quiet summer sunset, full 
of love and faith! Her death-bed was worth remem- 
bering. If woman ever died a saintly death, she did. 

Philip’s after-life from this date had been bound up 
in the little girl. She had been his companion at 
work, in church, in field, and for her he had given 
up nearly all other company beside. In her last 
illness he persisted in nursing her himself, and no 
one would have believed that a big hand could have 
raised a little sick head and smoothed a pillow so 
deftly or so tenderly. His first great loss had 
chastened him ; this second trial, I felt, would perfect 
the work; and I was just thinking how, after the first 
poignant throb of grief was over, I could avail 
myself of the best means of drawing Philip out of 
himself, and interesting him in works of love and mercy 
in the parish, when a knock was heard at the door, 
and all three of us started. It was only a messenger 
from some distance making the daily kind inquiry. 
But it freed me from the embarrassment I should other- 


wise have felt in making known my presence; for no’ 


moments in life are so trying and painful as those in! 
which, owing to the hard down-pressing of thought and 
feeling, the gates of speech hang heavy on their hinges. 
Both men grasped my hand, and looked earnestly in 
my face. Philip himself was the first to speak. ‘Oh, 
doctor,” he said, with that peculiar penetrating tone 
that only comes of suffering and heartbreak, “ the 
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best part of me is in heaven now.” ‘Surely, then,’ 
I said, ‘‘there is mingled with cause for sorrow, some 
cause for joy as well; for spirituals will not be out- 
dore by physics, but the greater will draw the less, 
so that it can at least make a heayen to itself. God is 
gracious in pouring balm into our bitterest cup.” 

But all the answer that came was a renewed pres- 
sure of the hand, as the old friendly light rose for a 
moment into the deep blue eyes; then, turning away 
towards the bed, as if to hide a changed expression, the 
strong man drew his rough hand over the coverlet, 
smoothing it down with all a woman’s tenderness 
where it had been disturbed by the old man’s arm 





resting upon it. Then he carefully sorted the few 
flowers in the little back window and adjusted the | 


white blind where the lingering rays of sunshine were 


stealing in. Going to the clock, which had for days 
been stopped, he pulled up the weights; and with the 
monotonous ticking it seemed to me that Philip 
Clayton’s second lonely life began. 

I took my leave of the desolate home and the 
desolate hearts, comforted in the assurance that the 
seed of affliction, sown in such good soil, would in 
due time bear fruit to God’s glory. A man whose 
best part is already in heaven cannot but prove a 
good medium for transmuting the bit of earth where 
he resides, as far as may be, into a little heaven 
below. So I will look forward in this, as in so much 
else, with great good hope, relying ever and always on 
God’s loving Providence and wondrous grace. 

A. Pacer. 


NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


THE remoyal of two such champions of Evangelical 
Protestantism as Dr. Goode, Dean of Ripon, and Dr. 
Jeune, Bishop of Peterborough, at a time when their 
services and their influence seemed to be so specially 
needed, has so often been paralleled in the history of 
Providence, that though it cannot but awaken regret, 
it ought not to cause despondency. At the very 
threshold of church history, we are staggered at the 
death of Stephen, who seemed the very man to carry 
the Christian banner over the Gentile as well as the 
Jewish world; but it was not long ere his mantle was 
seen to fullon the shoulders of the young man who 
kept the clothes of his murderers, and the sad 
martyrdom took its place among the all things that 
work together for good. Though Dr. Goode, as 
editor of the Christian Observer, and the valiant oppo- 
nent of the Bishop of Exeter in the Gorham con- 
troversy, was more in personal contact with his own 
Church than with the Church catholic, yet as the 
learned and able defender of the Protestant doctrine 
of the Rule of Faith, and the powerful exponent of 
‘*Rome’s Tactics,” he earned for himself a place 
among the Defenders of the Faith which devout 
men of all denominations rejoice to acknowledge. 
Dr. Jeune, sprung from the stock’ of the exiled 
Huguenots, fulfilled well the promise of his ancestry, 
and did not forget to cherish towards Nonconformists 
the kindly feeling which was due from the descendant 
of a victim of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
A native of the Channel Islands, he came to Oxford 
and won his way to the highest positions, distinguish- 
ing himself, when Master of Pembroke, as a univer- 
sity reformer, and exhibiting that union of scholarly 
culture and evangelical feryour which, in conjunction 
with attractive personal qualities, constitutes one of 
the most beautiful types of human character. Ina 
remarkable sermon preached in 1863 before the 
University of Oxford, of which he was at the time 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Jeune not only defended power- 
fully the evangelical doctrine of the Atonement, but 
in very eloquent and feeling terms indicated how that 
doctrine alone could adequately meet the fears of the 
awakened conscience, and expressed his earnest wis 
—a wish fully realised—that it might prove to himself 





his solace in the hour of death. To the really 





awakened sinner, he said, it were a miserable conso- 
lation to set forth the death of Christ merely as an 
example or as a witness of divine love. ‘In vain 
would he be told that the cross is a declaration of un- 
conditional mercy; for conscience, knowing full well 
that the wages of sin is death, and conyinced that the 
wrath of God is revealed from heayen against all un- 
righteousness, would give the lie at once to such a 
mutilated Gospel. Let me hear, when I am on the 
bed of death, that Christ died in the stead of sinners, 
of whom I am the chief; that He was forsaken of 
God during those fearful agonies, because He had 
taken my place; that on his cross I paid the penalty 
of my guilt. Let me hear too that his blood cleanseth 
from all sin, and that Imay now appear before the 
bar of God,, not as pardoned only, but as innocent. 
Let me realise the great mystery of the reciprocal 
substitution of Christ and the believer; or rather 
their perfect unity, He in them, they in Him, which 
He has expressly taught: and let me believe that, as 
I was in effect crucified on Calvary, He will in effect 
stand before the throne in my person; mine the sin, 
his the penalty ; his the shame, mine the glory; his 
the thorns, mine the crown; his the merits, mine the 
reward. Verily thou shalt answer for me, O Lord my 
Righteousness! in thee haye I trusted, let me never 
be confounded.” 

In various ways it has fallen to the Wesleyan Con- 
ference to excite an unusual amount of interest this 
year. For the first time, we believe, some of the 
London newspapers have inserted daily reports of its 
proceedings—a proof at once of the increasing interest 
which the proceedings of ecclesiastical bodies every- 
where are exciting, and of the great hold which the 
Wesleyan body in particular has of the public mind 
of England. We could wish that the public mind 
could be duly impressed with those features of Wes- 
leyanism which, though conjoined with certain pecu- 
liarities not to be so much commended, have been pro- 
ductive of singular blessing to England, and to the 
world—its vigorous testimony for the saving truths of 
the Gospel, its loud summons to all men to awake 
from the sleep of spiritual death, its call to a holy, 
unworldly life, its strong assertion of the duty of con- 
fessing Christ before men, and of consecrating all 
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talents, whether mental gifts or material property, to 
the glory of the Redeemer. The letter of Mr. Jackson, 
one of the oldest of its ministers, counselling his 
brethren to a more decided severance from the Church 
of England, as at present existing, naturally caused 
much sensation, not so much within as without the 
Wesleyan body. Still more remarkable was the letter 
of Dr. Pusey to the president, inviting the co-opera- | 





quently seen in the cottage, and a carcless education 
and a godless life would become lamentably common. 
Dr. Vaughan’s prophetic utterance has awakened not 
a few strenuous protests. The Earl of Harrowby, for 
example, protests that ‘it is not wise, because the 
Irish branch of our United Church is attacked and 
imperilled, to treat the whole question of an Endowed 
and Established Church as foredoomed, and to accus- 





tion of the Wesleyans to a scheme of nationalising | tom men’s minds to a conclusion from which they 
the English universities fitted to preserve their re-| have hitherto shrunk, by forecasting and almost ap- 
ligious character. Dr. Pusey suggested either that! pearing to make light of the results.” The Guar- 
subscription to the Nicean creed should be the future | dian philosophizes on the tendency of some minds to 
university test, so as to include all Nonconformists ; prophesy, the strongest as well as the weakest, but 
except Socinians, or a redistribution of the revenues, | thinks it remarkable that the number of cases in 
such that while the Church should retain a share, | which high sagacity has proved entirely at fault is so 
and should keep so many of the colleges, the various! much greater than those in which its forecast has 


Nonconformist bodies should also have a portion, and 
should thus also have colleges of their own. It could | 
hardly have been expected that the Wesleyan Con- | 
ference should respond to Dr. Pusey. The matter, | 
however, has excited a wider interest, and opened | 
larger questions. Dr. Pusey, in a subsequent letter, | 
dges not hesitate now to announce his conviction that | 
all Church establishments are on the eve of perishing. 
‘“*T certainly do believe that we are in a state of reyo- 
lution, and that as a part of that revolution, in all 
human appearance, the days of Establishments are | 
numbered, whether, in fact, the disestablishment | 
comes a little sooner or a little later.” Dr. Pusey’s | 
advance to the Wesleyans has not been viewed with | 
inuch approval by some of his own friends. Mr. Bur- | 
gon, of Oriel College, for example, has declared, in a 
letter to Dr. Pusey himself, ‘‘I freely declare that of | 
all the wild expedients I have ever seen committed to 
paper by a good maf, "I never in my life met with 
anything more wild, more impracticable than this; to | 
which you have subscribed your honoured name.” 
Dr. Pusey returns to the charge, expressing his con- 
viction that his scheme is the only one that will pre- | 
serve the universities from becoming nurseries of 
infidelity and atheism. Mr. Burgon again replies 
that there is no occasion for all this panic; that Dr. 
Pusey is making a voluntary surrender when he 
ought to be fighting the battle. 

But from Dr. Pusey and his friends attention has | 
been diverted to another distinguished man, whose 
unexpected words on the future destiny of his Church 
have sounded like a knell. It having been resolved | 
to impose no church-rate in Doncaster this year, but | 
to raise the funds needed by church-door collections, | 
Dr. Vaughan, on occasion of the first of these, | 
preached from the text, ‘‘Why repair ye not the | 
breaches of the house ?” In the course of his sermon | 


turned out accurate. 

The dull season in newspaper expericnce, and per- 
haps the hot season in the experience of all, has 
brought back the old discussion on sermons and 
preachers. The complaints are yery rife. It is seri- 
ously proposed in some quarters that after prayers 
there should be a pause, that those who have no 
stomach for a sermon may leave without being 
remarked on. The essays that are read from the 
pulpit, we are told, are such miserable affairs, that if 
produced at school, the authors must have been 
flogged. The array of “finallys, lastlys, and in con- 
clusions” is more unendurable than anything else, 
because they create the misery of disappointed hope. 
The longer the sermon, the more intolerable is the 
nuisance. And so forth. It is-a pity. when the 
attempt to make preachers ‘‘ see themselves as others 
see them,” or rather hear themselves as others hear 
them, is accompanied with the unfairness or the 
exaggeration that deprives criticism of its power to 
amend. There is unfairness and exaggeration, for 
example, when the qualities of an average preacher 
are compared with the speaking ability of the House 
of Commons or the courts of law. The House of 
Commons and the courts of law, or rather the leading 
members of each, are picked men, and, in point of 
number, mere units in enormously large classes, 


| whose commanding powers have carried them to the 


top. Let the occupants of the pulpit be sifted by a 
like ordeal, and the preaching ability which the élite 
would represent would be of a very different order. 
There is another unfairness very frequently shown in 
criticisms on the pulpit. From the nature of the case, 
it is almost impossible that the preacher can interest 
his audience in religious matters if there be no reci- 
procal desire to be edified on their part. There is a 
certain sympathy with the preacher in his high aims 





he took notice of the singularly rapid change in public | which he has a right to look for on the part of those 
opinion that had taken place during the past year, | who come to hear his sermons. ‘The message he has 
and of the necessity for their being prepared for still | to deliver being in many of its aspects an unwelcome 
greater changes. Hoe thought they must prepare for | one, he is entitled to look for a candour in judging of 
the gradual demolition of all that was distinctive in | its import, a readiness to part with prejudices and per- 
their national position. He said that for himself | sonal inclinations, a firm determination to hear what 
he was far from regarding such a prospect with un- | the Lord will speak, even if the message should be a 
mixed alarm or dismay. The Church could liye | disagreeable one. But for a hearer to sit, while the 
without the support of the State. But he was con-| sermon is delivered, in the mood in which he 
cerned for the State itself. He was concerned for tho | would read his noyel in the drawing-room, or Punch 
country, for he feared that if the Church were driven | in the railway carriage, making no effort to rise to 
from her national position, piety would be less fre- | higher regions, or bend his mind to more serious 
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thoughts, and then to complain that the sermon is 
uninteresting, is as if one should rush from a ball- 
room to a hospital, and complain that the latter was 
unendurable. On the other hand, when the criticism 
of sermons is fair and reasonable, there is no doubt 
that much is said that needs to be attended to. Dul- 
ness is commonly the result of want of earnestness, 
want of painstaking endeavour to get access to the 
minds and hearts of hearers, want of reliance on God 
for power to make the truth strike home to the con- 
science. A firm, practical belief in the great realities 
of the Gospel, and an earnest application of them, are 
seldom dull, unless under the infliction of immoderate 
length. 

The meetings of the British Association at Norwich 
haye this year been marked by a somewhat disap- 
pointing address by the president, Dr. Hooker, and a 
noteworthy acknowledgment by Professor Tyndall. 
Dr. Hooker has been well known for some time to be 
an admirer of the Darwinian theory of development ; 
in his address he thrusts it forward into a place of 
great prominence,-and then seems almost to invite 
the attacks of the clergy. The recognition of the 
development theory he affirms to be now all but 
universal among philosophical botanists; the theory 
of pan-genesis, however, is but a hypothesis which 
will commend itself to some minds, but not to others. 
Dr. Hooker, however, does not take the best means 
to inspire the general public with unwavering con- 
fidence in the conclusions of his favourite science. 
Geology, he admits, once opposed its theories, and one 
of his predecessors, in the chair of the Association at 
Birmingham, had declared that the time during which 
geology showed that the earth had been inhabited by, 
man, could not differ materially from that assigned by 
Scripture ;. but had not Sir Charles Lyell recently 
confessed himself a convert to a different opinion ? 
Then, as to astronomy, that science had tried to lord it 
over other sciences by determining the age of the earth ; 
but had not astronomy confessed to a little error of 
two millions of miles in determining the distance of 
the earth from the sun; and if such an error had been 
committed, who could trust astronomy? He seems 
not to have observed that, in thus shaking our eonfi- 
dence in geology and a8tronomy, he might dispose us 
to be somewhat uncertain about the theories even of 
botany.» As for the clergy, although Dr. Hannah, in 
the Contemporary Review, had given a. long list of 
eminent clergymen who had contributed to the ad- 
yancement of science, he ‘had omitted to tell how 
many of them ,were working clergymen, and how 
many or how few of the country Clergy applauded 
their efforts. Having discharged himself of this ori- 
ginal and valiant criticism, he counselled them to let 
men of science alone, so that each side might pursue 
their respective labours in'péace. Professor Tyndall’s 
paper, on the relations of mind and matter, was re- 
ceived with great relief and satisfaction by those who 
dreaded from him a very different deliverance. After 
speaking of the commencement of life in plants and 
animals, and the modifications of molecular structure 
attending it, he said that when you superadd the con- 
sciousness of the living creature, you pass into a quite 
different region. Thought and sentiment, love and 
hatred, are accompanied, doubtless, by movemerits in 





the molecules of the brain, but the mode of connec- 
tion between the two is by us simply unthinkable, 
The connection between mind and matter is not neces- 
sary, but empirical. If we could see all that takes 
place within the skull as clearly ag we seo the outer 
phenomena, so that we could note, for instance, that 
the sentiment of love was always accompanied by a 
spiral movement of the brain particles to the right, 
while that of hatred was indicated by a spiral move- 
ment to the left, we should still be as far as ever from 
conceiving the nature of the law which ordered it. 
The significance of this statement of Mr. Tyndall’s 
is, that it interposes a great, impassable chasm be- 
tween the laws of materialism and the operations of 
mind; so that, even if materialism should be able to 
trace the physical changes in the brain which accom- 
pany thought and feeling, that discovery would do 
nothing to explain them. According to Mr. Tyndall’s 
view, therefore, such a notion as that of the German 
professor who affirmed that ‘‘as the liver secretes 
bile, so the brain secretes thought” is sheer nonsense. 

The Journal (for September) of the ‘‘ American 
Missionary Society” contains a résumé of the interest- 
ing movement on behalf of the freedmen. While the 
war was yet going on, efforts were begun for the in- 
struction of the ‘‘ contrabands ;” and in 1862, on the 
report of a committee appointed by the Government 
to examine the southern coast, the establishment of 
schools, and the sending of supplies to relieve the 
destitute, were reconmended. In February of that 
year, the Boston Educational Commission and the 
New York Freedmen’s Relief Association were formed, 
and in June no fewer than eighty-six agents were 
already in the field. When thetwar ended the whole 
southern country was at once opened, and 4,000,000 
emancipated negroes had to be looked after. By 


Act of Congress, March 3, 1865, the Freedmen’s- 
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Bureau was instituted, and its President found an 4 


encrmous labour on his hands. Physical want, 
medical aid to‘ the sick, asylums for the infirm and 
orphans} regulation of labour, administration of jus- 
tice, care of abandoned lands, as well as large educa- 
tional faculties, had all to be attended to, making the 
case equally momentous and difficult. In January, 
1866, it was reported that the number in attendance 
on the coloured schools was about 90,589, and that 
the desire for instruction was very general and very 
great. Many old people had begun to learn their 
letters; middle-aged people flocked to the night 
schools and Sabbath schools; and among the young, 
the love of imstruction was such that, when a child’s 


misdemeanour at home had to be punished, the. f 


common threat was that he would be kept from 
school for a day. At 81st December, 1867, the total 
results were very encouraging: number of schools, 
3,084; teachers, 6,492; pupils, 189,517. There are 
regularly reported day or night schools, with 1,744 
teachers and 81,878 pupils; 772 Sabbath schools, 
with 2,108 teachers and 57,177 pupils; and 39 in- 
dustrial schools, with 1,063 pupils. Of the schools, 
25 are normal seminaries; of the teachers, 2,948 are 
white and 3,544 coloured. One thousand schools 
are maintained wholly or in part by the freed- 
men, and they own 364 of the buildings used for 
school purposes. 

















